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MISSEL- TTIRUSH. 



TUIWUS FISCIFORUS. 



But few notes concerning the occurrence of the Missel-Thrush in the more northern counties of Scotland 
are to be found in my journals; a pair or two were, however, observed in the densely wooded strath 
through which the Beauly river runs down towards the coast. I also recognized the species near 
Dingwall, on the islands at Inverness, and in the neighbourhood of Dunkeld and a few of the adjacent glens. 
According to my own experience, this fine Thrush is decidedly local to the north of the Tweed. During 
a residence of a couple of years in East Lothian a few scattered birds were occasionally noticed late in 
autumn about the plantations in the vicinity of the coast ; these were, without doubt, migrants from across 
the North Sea working their way towards the south. Throughout England the Missel-Thrush is well known 
in every locality Avhere a sufficient amount of cover is to he found. 

Numbers of this species occasionally join in flocks before the close of summer: on August 5, 1870, shortly 
before dusk, I remarked some fifty to sixty circling in company round some of the beech-plantations on the 
Downs near Brighton ; these birds had collected to roost among the thick cover, and were probably all reared 
in the district. In Cornwall several flocks passed over the country between the Lizard and Penzance, flying 
west, during October 1880. On November 3, the day being fine, with a cold north-east wind, numbers of 
Missel-Thrushes were resorting in small parties to the shelter of the cliffs between the Logan Eock and the 
Land’s End ; the afternoon sun rendered the spot they had selected warm and bright, and flitting, when 
disturbed, from one patch of moss-grown rock to another, they carefully avoided the keen and wintry blasts : 
Swallows and Martins were also skimming backwards and forwards in the sunshine, while Blackstarts and 
a few Pipits were to be seen on the same ledges as the Thrushes. 

Prom the accession to their numbers frequently observed during the latter part of autumn and early 
winter, it is evident tliat eonsiderable numbers of Missel-Thrushes must reach our shores from the north of 
Europe. What track the migrants follow I am unable to state, though in all probability the majority make 
the land towards the more northern portions of the British Isles, but two or throe having been secured on the 
light-ships off the east coast during the seasons I was in eorrespondenoe with the crews. Early in Aj)iil 1873 
a couple of wings were reeeived from tlie ‘ Lynn Well these had been taken on board during the latter part 
of the winter. 

The Missel-Thrush is well able to withstand the rigour of our winters, unless the weather should prove 
unusually severe. On December 9, 1882, a pair of these birds settled to some food provided for the Blaekbirds 
and Thrushes in our garden, and kept the starving pensioners, for whom the feast was intended, at bay 
till their own hunger was appeased. It appears at all times a bold and forward bird ; its jaunty and upright 
mode of progression on a lawn at once proclaims the species, even if the clear and well-defined markings on 
the breast are not sufficient guide. 

The note of this Thrush is wild and remarkably attraetive, being frequently heard when every other songster 
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MISSEL-TIIRUSir. 



is cowering? from tlio cold and cutting winds. I repeatedly noticed these birds early in the year perching 
on some lofty and exposed branch at some considerable distance from their accustomed haunts, and, after giving 
utterance to a few loud notes, flying off again at once on their daily round in quest of food. On March 22, 
1880, my attention was attracted near Brighton by a large bird rising in the air from a small clump of trees 
and sino-in" ivliile on wiim; though the actions were somewhat similar, the drop was by no means so sudden as 
that of the Tree-Pipit, being continued for at least fifty or sixty yards. On carefully approaching the next 
time the songster mounted in the air, I was sufficiently close to ascertain without doubt that the performer 
was a IVIissel-TIirush. 

The nest is usually placed at some height in a commanding forest tree, at times in a Scotch fir, or 
even in close proximity to a dwelling in an apple- or pear-tree. Being for the most part constructed before 
the leaves have opened, it is artfully concealed in a cleft among the branches or against the main stem, 
and is rendered still less conspicuous by the application to its exterior of tufts of moss and lichen 
gathered from the tree itself. "While watching a brood of young Redpoles in the spring of 1878 in a damp 
alder-car at Ludham, in the east of Xorfolk, I detected the nest of a Missel-Thrush, built in a small stunted 
bush within three feet of the ground. I had never previously noticed one at so slight an elevation ; and 
in this instance it could not have been for want of larger timber, as several oaks of fair size were growino* 
over the identical bush in which the nest was placed. This lowly site was probably chosen by the old birds 
as not so exposed to the attacks of Crows, these depredators being plentiful and unchecked in the district. 

The eggs of the Missel-Thrush are too well known to need description, and usually vary but slightly; 
some thirty years ago, however, I took, for four or five successive seasons, one or two clutches of a most 
singular variety in the east of Sussex. In shape they were far rounder than the usual type, and were of a pale 

uniform blue, similar in colour to those of the Starling; now and then one exhibited a few scrawls of a 
darker blue or purple. 



I could not learn whether any particular name is assigned to this species in the Highlands ; indeed in many 
glens it appeared to have escaped the notice of the natives. In the broad-district of the east of Norfolk it is 
known as the “Dow” or “Doo Pulfer,” its size being imagined to correspond with that of the Dove. In 
East Sussex it is invariably termed the “ Screech ” by the country people. 

In bard waatber there are few better birds for tlie table. Young sportsmen wbo may wish to secure a 
bag wall find it useless to follow tins wary species during the day; but by eoneealing themselves shortly before 
dusk m the plantations to which they resort to roost, several shots may he obtained in rapid succession 



FIELDFARE. 

TUIWUS PILARIS. 



to til f f " the British Islauds considerably according 

floll of T? T’T ““ "either I have freqnently remarked large 

scvera hundreds harbouring about various remote parts of the country, where a combination of 

arge woods and cultivated land afforded suitable quarters; here they will resort for weeks, if not months, 

till a sudden change causes them to move onward, their course in the first instance being held for the 

south On reaching the coast-line, the large flights that have by tins time eollected pursue their journey 

owaids the west Should the winter continue open, it is quite possible tliat in many districts not a single 

in tl“"l'' /“ -I r *““*»''* “e frequently made by local observers 

the pages of oinitliological publications concerning the absence of the Fieldfare. 

Early in January 1880 two or three reports to this effect appeared ; and up to that date, though almost 
ai y miiig along the coast between Brighton and Shoreham since the first week in the previous December 
not a single specimen had come under my notice. On the 17th of January, after a sharp white frost in 
tm early morning, ram fell without intermission during the day, and at dusk a floek of from forty to fifty 
le dfares were discerned through the mist making their way to roost in a plantation on the downs Half 

a dozen that I bagged to ascertain their condition were as fat as butter, proving that the quarters they 
selected had been suited to their wants. But small numbers were seen during tbe remainder of the winter 
or early spring in the vicinity of the south coast, though on the 10th of March, when about a dozen miles 
inland in the well-wooded country near St. John’s Common, I discovered the haunts the birds had taken 
up since their annval in the south ; from five to seven hundred were busily feeding on the ploughed ground 
betaking themselves, when disturbed, to the large timber, many trees being perfectly covered by the swarms 
se Img on the branches. Ihese Fieldfares, I learned, on making inquiries, had been for many weeks in the 
distriet. On visiting the spot a fortnight later the greater number had taken their departure. 

M hen gunning on the north-east coast of Scotland, I repeatedly remarked large arrivals at the usual 
season during autumn, though should the weather prove open but few reach the southern counties of 
England. From observations obtained during several years, I am of opinion that much the same numbers 
annually land on our shores, though in mild winters their presence may escape the notice of ornitholooists • 

a severe storm, however, puts the large flocks in motion, and during their flight from north to south oi^ast 
to west they are certain to attract attention. 

The 16th of September. 1868, is the earliest date on which I noted Fieldfares in the Iti-rhlands ■ small 
parties then continued making their way south across the hills near Tain for several days. The main bodies 
as a rule, do not reach our coast till a somewhat later date, though I have detected them as far south as 
Cornwall soon after the middle of October. On tbe 19tii, weather at the time cold and stormy, a party 
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of Ci.ht «■ nine Fieldfares were notieed near Rin.ey (a few miles east of Penzance) flying towards 
““ TnSrrfrom tire information gained from tire Ilght-sirips, there is little donht 

of September and tiro end of April Fieldfares must be perpetually crossing the North Sea, either to o i 
our coasts. While shooting in the east of Norfolk in 1872 I made the following entry m my notes r- 
November 27. Heavy gale of wind from the south-west. Scarcely possible to work punts on the open 
broad, being almost swamped by the spray. Figeons and Fieldfares in immense numbers coiitinued flying 
west during the greater part of the day ; with the last of the light they were still passing over. It is probable 
that the whole of these birds were migrants from the north of Europe. On making inquiries of the 
light-ships shortly after, I received the wings of two or three Fieldfares taken on board the ‘ Lynn Well ’ 
during the last week in November. From April 1S73 till the end of May two birds were taken on each 
of the vessels—' Lynn Well,’ ‘ Hasbro’,’ and ‘ Newarp.’ 

In January 18G7 immense flights of Fieldfares passed from east to west for several consecutive days : 
though the frost was severe and the wind bitter from the north-west, the travellers appeared to suffer but 
little from the effects of cold and hunger. The storms early in December 1874 greatly reduced this hardy 
species, numbers being found dead after the breaking up of the frost. The mortality during this gale was, 
however, slight compared with the terrible losses inflicted on all our small feathered visitors hy the hurricane 
of January 18, 1881. While shooting in Pevensey level, at the time of the heavy storm of January 1867, I 
noticed Fieldfares on several occasions basking in the interior of the wreaths of snow that had formed 
round and, in some instances, over the thorn-hushes alongside of the marsh-dykes. When the sun struck 
down warm the birds were often to be seen stretching themselves out towards its rays, their snug snow 
shelter open towards the south affording protection from the cutting north-west wind. As a rule, large 
bodies of Fieldfares do not show themselves with the first fall of snow ; the less hardy birds, such as 
Larks, Thrushes, and Blackbirds, are the advanced guard of the approaching hosts. 

I have never seen it mentioned that this species roosts among the stems of the reed {Thragmites 
communis). In March 1871 I put up on two occasions large flocks of these birds, which, in company 



with Redwings, had taken up their quarters for the night in the large reed-beds at Somerton Broad, in the 
east of Norfolk. 

In parts of the eastern counties I occasionally heard Fieldfares termed “ Felts,” though hy far the 
commonest name for this species among the country people of the east of Norfolk is the “ Fulfer ” or “ Jay 
Fulfer. M hite or pied varieties of the Fieldfare are by no means so frejquently recorded as those of many 
other species ; [1, however, clearly identified and closely examined by means of the glasses a very fine 
specimen, perfectly white, which resorted for a couple of days to the marshes adjoining the river Adur, 
between Shoreham and Deeding, during the severe weather of January 1870. 



REDWING. 

TURBUS ILIACUS. 



riloCGH apparently good evidence has been obtained concerning tlie nesting of the Eedwing in the British 
s nds on more than one occasion, I have entirely failed to meet witl. the species during the summer months 

sl3 tf I “ tf f-'f ™ -l^ooting-lodteTn t 

, d of Lewis, the birds being exceedingly fearless, merely withdrawing to the shelter of a few stunted bushes 

rmaw” '• ” u T *° "P *'““ “ eontentei: 

Bie male singing gaily whenever a gleam of sunshine lighted up the dreary and well-nigh deserted glen, I was 

r sieriL an f ‘’“r'Y"*' *'“ Unfortunately, on the 1st of Jlay, the cock was killed by 

eilin, and a few days later the feathers of his mate, who had also evidently been destroyed by a Hawk! 

weie oitnc near le same spot. On but one or two other occasions were Eedwings observed so late as Jlav 
even m the more northern comities of Scotland, 

1 have hut seldom met with any number of this species in the south of England till November. The earliest 
en IJ in my notes concerning their arrival on the north-east coast of Scotland is under date of September 1(1, 

,, ; U'^t ““Sion passing south over the Eoss-shire hills. Though the southern parts of 

leat Biitain arc usually deserted at an earlier date, stragglers may frequently be seen in the north till well on 
in April, and (as previously stated) a bird or two has come under my notice in May. 

A considerable dilference of opinion exists concerning the note of tl.e Eedwing, some writers compariu- 
he song to tlmt of the Nightingale, while others hold its vocal powers in but slight estimation. Durim. the 
last week m December 1879 a fine male took up his quarters in a small plantation in our own garden "near 
ighton. For several weeks he daily made bis appearance under the windows to claim his share with the regular 
pensioners. After a time a steangc note was frequently heard; and watching closely, I detected the Eedwimr 
died on a hircli tree, littering a low and someivhat plaintive warble. The bird remained till March, taking 
his departure during the second week ; its song appeared to increase in power as the weather grew warmer " 
At roostmg-time Eedwings usually repair to the shelter of woods and plantations where the timber'is of 
no great height, also to dense hedgerows and shrubberies in the vicinity of dwellings ; when the wind blows 
CO a s lelteied and lonely situation is chosen, though in mild and open weather they perch at a higher elevation 
Numbers arc at times taken in bat folding nets; but a keen and wintry blast is necessary to Lure success.' 

1 - ining fiom flight-shooting on Somorton Broad, in the oast of Norfolk, during March 1871, 1 disturbed 
on two conseeutive nights immense numbers that, in company with Fieldfares, had taken up their quarters in a 
aige bed of lecds and flags. Since that date I have not met with these birds in a similar spot, though by day 
locks were i^peatedly watched searching about among the reeds in the water-dykes in Pevensey Level durin» 
the cold weather in January 18C7. Whether food or simply shelter was their object in creeping among th°e 

stems of the p ants it was impossible to ascertain, the naturalist to whom some specimens obtained were 
sent having neglected to make the necessary examination. 
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From the entries in my notes concerning the numhers of Boa,vi.^ captured on 
coast it is evident that, with the exception of some eight or ton weeks in the early part of he year, an 
:::lt stream must he passing over the Korth Sea from Oetoher rill the end of April. “ 
obtained in Septemher during the years I was in communication with the vessels it is probable tliat the first 
arrivals make their way direct towards the coast of Scotland. Redwings and Starlings almost invariably cross 
the North Sea at or about the same time, both species following a similar course. Though the Starlings 
on the liriit-ships are by far the most numerous, I remarked that it seldom happened that any quantity fell 
on hoard without one or two Redwings being taken. On the 13th of January. 1873, I received from the 
‘ Lynn Well ’ floating light two Starlings and one lledwing ; these three unfortunates, with the exception of a 
Gull which had settled on deck, were all that had been secured since the beginning of November. Though 
large numbers of small birds came in contact with the lights, the wind had continued blowing strong while the 
flights were passing, and those striking had fallen clear of the vessel. 



THRUSH. 

TUIWUS MUSICUS, 



This well-known songster is widely dispersed over the British Islands ; the nature of the country, however, 
being less suited to its habits in the north, it is not so abundant in many of the wild districts of tlie Highlands. 
On the flat moors of Sutherland and Caithness, Thrushes are for the most part conspicuous by their absence, 
though by no means scarce in certain parts of the Hebrides. 

Early in May 1877 I noticed several frequenting the walls and banks near the roadside on the track 
leading from Stornoway to Harris. The birds appeared more numerous in the vicinity of the scattered collec- 
tions of shealings, placed for the most part near the shores of the salt-water lochs; in the wilder and more 
deserted portions of the country but few were met with. It is stated by ornithological writers that the Thrushes 
of the Hebrides area smaller as well as a darker race; and though no specimens were obtained I at once 
remarked this distinction. Till examined through the glasses, I was almost at a loss to identify a pair or two 

keeping company with a few small parties of Starlings, but little difference being visible between the two 
species in the dull light of a West-Highland drizzle. 

As autumn advances a large accession to our native Thrushes may be noticed on the north-east coast of 
the Highlands. M hile Partridge-shooting on the Hill of Tarlogie, near Tain, on the 15th and IGth of September 
1868, I found the turnip-fields perfectly swarming with various species of small feathered migrants, which 
must have recently landed on the coast ; Blackbirds and Thrushes were strongly represented in their ranks, 
the whole body being evidently intent on working their way towards the south. Though a few continued iu 
the district for a week or two, the majority shortly disappeared and but the usual residents remained. As I 
did not meet with any considerable quantity of wings of this species among the contributions received from 
the light-ships off the east coast during the seasons of 1872 and 1873, I am of opinion that the course followed by 
this species when on the southward journey is most frequently towards the north-east coast of Scotland. 

The visitors that arrive on the shores of Boss-shire and the more northern counties early in the autumn 
probably distribute themselves over the country for a few months previous to undertaking a further journey. 

I have seldom noticed any considerable addition to the Tlirushes in the southern or eastern counties of England 
till frost and snow have set in. The more severe the weather the greater the number that pass alono- in 
company with countless Larks, Bedwiugs, and other small birds. On the Norfolk coast a few straggling parties 
were making their way south during the storm that occurred late in November 1879 ; and the followino- week I 
observed them working west along the shores of the channel in Sussex. Erom these dates till early in February 
I have watched them pursuing the same course on many occasions. The heavy fall of snow that broke over 
the country in January 1867 brought to the south coast myriads of all the species commonly seen under similar 
circumstances : for a week at least, with but slight intervals when the weather moderated, the fugitives con- 
tinued following a course from east to west. Thrushes, I have repeatedly remarked, are the first of the feathered 
tribe to exhibit signs of succumbing to the hardships encountered during their passage ; they may frequently 
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r nnf T ball under banks and hedges, while Blackbirds, 

be found half-starved, moping, with feathers pi ’ ^ mndition When suffering from 

“r. - c ir. :r; .» » 

(I'lvu up aud^nugl) concealed in fheir plumage foe warmth, a change from one foot to the other emg 
occasionally elfected. Wherever I take up my quarters a copious supply of scraps is a ways provi c or le 

swarms of pensioners that gather round the house in severe winters: hundreds may ^ ® “ 

awaiting ani eventually quarrelling over their loog-expeeted dole. On the 21st of January 1881, the terrific 
hurricanes and snow-drifts whicli had prevailed for several successive days greatly exhausted the whole of the 
smaller land-birds on the south coast, and, in the neighbourhood of Brighton, Blackbirds and Thrus les were 
utterly unable to stand: without the slightest power in their legs, the unfortunate birds fluttered slowly 
with drooping wings to tlie food, and falling on their breasts fought ravenously over every morsel. Thousands 
of many species were found dead for several weeks as the snow slowly melted and revealed the sheltered corneis 
into which they had crawled to die. 

Thrushes were stated by the men who looked after the Sea-fowl on the rock to breed on tbe Bass. This 
may have been the case ; but I never detected a nest occupied or even the old remains. Blackbirds were at 
times plentiful, breeding about the old buildings, and this may have led to the mistake. Is umbers of Thrushes, 
liowever, were attracted to the lower parts of the rock by the quantities of snails collected in the cracks and 
crannies of the old masonry : heaps of broken shells might be found here and there among the fortifications 
round some of the larger stones, to which they had been carried in order to be broken. 

The neatly built nest of the Thrush is placed in a variety of situations, at one time high in the branches 
of a lofty tree, at another among the ivy and other creeping plants on some overhanging bank, or even on 
the ground itself. The limbs of trained fruit-trees, furze-bushes, faggot-stacks, piles of old rubbish, ruined 
buildings, disused saw-pits, and, indeed, almost any site in which the cradle could possibly be fixed, are at times 
resorted to. On the 28th of March, 1882, while passing within a few yards of a Thrush’s nest placed in an 
evergreen oak in a garden near Brighton, on which the female was covering a brood of half-fledged young, 
the male arrived and, alighting on the side of the nest, thrust his bill below his mate with an upward 
moiement of the bead which forced her immediately to withdraw to the side ; the male then fed the young 
and took his departure, the female at once resuming her former position. The reminder that the old gentle- 
man bestowed on his spouse to induce her to vacate the nest appeared to be administered with somewhat 
unnecessary violence. 

To note dowm accurately the food of this useful bird is almost impossible. Snails, flies, spiders, and 
many insects that are injurious to the gardener are liberally consumed. A few minutes’ observation of the 
actions of a Thrush while hunting for a breakfast on a lawm in the early morning will speedily give a notion 
of tlie number of worms devoured. The berries of privet, hawthorn, and barberry {Berheris Darwinii) are 
also sw^allowxd, and the fruit having been separated from the stones the latter are cast up. On July 22nd, 
88-, I no iced a Thrush repeatedly settling on a barberry-bush, and rapidly bolting ten or a dozen berries, 

k.:o ^thI^ZT, of keepmg them at a distance a ve now so well 

AVhen starvk» in se^e r *eir depredations, 

pte ® '-getables are eagerly 



t'hc note of the Thrush, too familiar to need description, may be heard at all times nf tl tt i 

heading of January 1st, 1883, 1 find an entry in my iournal — ‘ ikd sn !! i ! ^ 

singing before daylight and .at dnsl- >' nth-west, fog and light ram ; Thrushes 

arc hatched in a season. Should the weather be mild young may be 



daylight and at dusk. 
When undisturbed several broods 
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scon by the middle of Mareh ; and on August 9tb, 1883, I came across a nest near Brighton in wl.ich tlm e...rs 
were just on the point of hatching. ° 

inv brought out early in the season may not unfrequently he observed supplying food to 

juvcmlcs yonnger and more helpless than themselves. Thrushes arc seldom quarrelsome unless pressed by 
ant; and more than once I have seen them show a disposition to put a stop to the pugnacious ball of 
tlmir smaller feathered companions. On one occasion late in April, wl.ilo watching a furious battle between 
a couple of Sparrows on a lawn, a Thrusl,, wlio was quietly searching for worms at a sliort distance Inpnened 

andlTtllrm1untiuT‘“v""rt;"l'“^^ l.is feathers 

went at them full t.lt, knocking botli out of tune and dfeetually putting a stop to the fight. 

of tllmllc r “<> The marl-ings on the breast 

of the male, however, are somewhat brighter and more distinct, while the bird is also slightly larger 
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A RESIDENT in every part of tlie eountry where suitable woods or cover can lie found, the Blackbird is common 
from north to south. Large numbers of migrants from across the North Sea also reach our eastern coasts early 
in the autumn, and continue to land for several months. I have observed the fields in the cast of Ross-shire 
perfectly alive with freshly arrived birds about the middle of September ; and from the information gleaned 
from the crews of the liglit-ships, it is probable that Blackbirds pass over tbe North Sea, one way or the 
other, during most months of the year. 

In my notes for 1872 I find the following entries concerning the capture of Blackbirds on the light-ships 
off the east coast; — On the 20th of November I boarded the ‘Newarp,’ and learned that one female Blackbird 
had been secured during the gale that commenced on the 11th and continued almost without intermission 
till the 16th. On the lltli the wind blew in furious gusts, with squalls of rain from north-north-east. On 
the 12th the wind w^as east-north-east ; 13th east ; 14th cast-north-east with hail-squalls ; 15th, after a lull 
in the early morning, it came on to blow harder than ever from the east-north-east ; on the 16th blowing 
hard from east-south-east, with occasional blinding snow-squalls. But few birds had flown during this storm, 
six only having fallen on board, two of which were Petrels. During November and December, and up to the end 
of January 1873, but one Blackbird alighted on the ‘Leman and Ower.’ Early in March a single bird was 
captured on the ‘ Dudgeon and during this month and the first week in April two more were taken on 
the ‘Lynn Well.’ On visiting the ‘Newarp’ again on August 9th, I found on board the wings of five 
Blackbirds, being the total number that had struck the lights since the end of March. 

I did not recognize the Blackbird on the Outer Ilebrides ; but on the Bass Rock and the Isle of May 
several have come under my notice. To the May, I helieve, the birds are only occasional visitors ; but on 
the Bass there are in some seasons a nest or two among the old fortifications or tlie broken face of the cliff on 
the east side. When carefully searching the crumbling Avails, known to the frequenters of the rock as the 
ruins of the Governor’s house, to ascertain if Thrushes had bred there, I came across the remains of at least 
half a dozen Blackbirds’ nests in the summer of 1874: having been built in sheltered nooks and crevices of 
the masonry, several years would probably elapse before the old structures fell to pieces. On one occasion, 
while watching a fine old male conveying food among the buildings, I discovered his nest snugly placed in 
an old chimney. 

In a garden near Brighton I noticed, in 1880, two Blackbirds (they could scarcely be termed a pair) 
construct no less than five nests during the season. In every instance the nests Avere placed in a thick bush 
of Oupressus macrocarpa. The first brood, Avhcn about a week old, early in March, Avero dragged out and 
killed by a cat. On Saturday, May 1st, the second brood died in the nest through exposure to the cold east 
Avinds, and on the folloAving Monday the third nest AA^as commenced. On the 12th the old male Avas 
unfortunately caught in a cat-trap (set for their especial preseiwation), and so badly nipped that death must 
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„„ve ,.oo„ instantaneous. T„e fenaalc. hon-eve. was not inconsolable, and w^hin a day oj two 

sli,btest intennaission to bee tber™ onrocision the newi; 

and three broods were now successfully reared. It is, howevei, a ta i r u I'l 

acquired husband bad by some strange fatality taken np bis position to sing on the adent.cal limb on w nc i 

tlm late lamented had been accustomed to warble to bis mistress, ber teelmgs appeared to be mouse n 
quitting her nest she administered not only an exceedingly noisy lecture, but a well-intentioned thiashmg 
into the bargain. The cause of this strange proceeding 1 am unable to account for; I merely relate what 

It is, at times, exceedingly amusing to Avatcli closely the actions of a party of Blackbirds, gaming thereby 
a slight insight into their manners and customs. A group consisting of an adult male and female together 
with a couple of immature females attracted my attention while disporting themselves on a lawn on ISovember 
11th, 1883. A young male was also present ; he kept, however, somewhat in the background, his demeanour 
while in the company of the elders being decidedly retiring, dlie old gentleman was apparently desirous of 
jiaying his respects to one of the juvenile females; wdth upraised tail and drooping A\ings, bis feathers also 
at times puffed out to the fullest extent, he hopped constantly in attendance-^halting for a few seeonds 
occasionally, stretching forward his head and jerking his tail in the most absurd manner, evidently endeavouring 
to show^ himself off to the greatest advantage. The old female, wdiile this performance was taking place, 
flew hither and thither, exhibiting plainly the utmost annoyance. At last ber anger could no longer be 
restrained : dashing suddenly at the offender she struck him instantly to the ground. Lying flat and 
helpless on his back with outspread wdngs, she perched on liis breast and vented her rage by pecking in the 
most savage manner at his head for ten or fifteen seconds ; she then relinquished her position, when, wdthout 
the slightest signs of resentment, he sneaked quietly off to some place of security beneath the evergreens *. 

After the same manner as Thrushes, I have repeatedly noticed young Blackbirds supplying food to 
birds of their owm species, evidently only just out of the nest. Whether youngsters exhibiting such care 
are brothers or sisters belonging to an earlier brood, or simply neighbours, it is impossible to say. At 
times, however, these precocious nurses are apt to play tricks Avitli the juveniles they profess to take 
charge of. On the 10th of August, 1882, two helpless mites had managed to hop from beneath the shrubs 
to the edge of the lawn unattended by either of their parents. A lively young female, who was actively 
searching for food on the grass, at once approached and picking up in her bill a dried leaf of that hardy 
evergreen the broad-leafed Euonymus, popped it into the widely opened mouth of the nearest fledgeling. 

ith a shake of the head the unpalatable morsel was immediately rejected, when it wms seized again and 
thrust down the throat of the second innocent, who likewi.se refused to swallow it. This performance was 
repeated five or six times with similar results, till the arrival of an old bird on the scene broke up the party. 

In their earliest stages, as soon as the feathers have opened, the males arc distinguishable from the 
I 7,r‘' feathers of the wings do not moult the first autumn, and this 

Lales Vrrfe r'‘°°r T, 1 ''‘ll examination considerably darker than that of the 

On wo «Tent ree ‘ T*" “““ “ <>^ttskirts'’of Brighton 

fiiei! rarity that had invaded 

fernery in our own garden; here he caused’ such eTten^Tlnd utdrsn““t 

^ ‘ c spread destruction, by dragging down 

strongly marked. T, bj”'l’’"d w" tTaX T " “‘1 hha* W"? 

incredible, I may , tale that the whole affair waa also witnessed by aTell\rTO''°”’'”tl,"'l'' 

the date above mentioned. ^ ornithologist. It occurred on our own lawn near llriiditon, on 
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the moss from the stones while searching for grubs, tliat at least a couple of harrow-loads of fragments, torn 
down from the upper parts, were lying at tlie foot of tlie rocks. Though it was possible the work at which 
he was engaged would have to he undertaken at some future time to cheek the ravages of the insects, it was 
necessary to put a stop to his proceedings. In order to administer a lesson, a small trap baited with one of 
the grubs of which he had been in quest was carefully set, the teeth being wrapped round with flannel to 
prevent severe injury. In spite of the precautions, a couple of toes were unfortunately broken when the 
bird was captured. That he did not suffer greatly, however, was evident, as on the following mornin^ he 
was noticed singing, balancing himself on one leg, the crippled foot being slightly raised. The lesson 
concerning the moss was nevertheless sufficient, as for the future it remained unmolested. 

^ In the choice of a site for its nest the Blackbird greatly resembles the Tlirush, though perhaps the 
position, as a rule, is more carefully concealed. According to my own experience it is seldom, if ever, seen at 
the elevation to which the Grcybird * aspires to place its cradle in some of the covers of the southern and 
eastern counties. Early in March 1883, I examined a Blackliird’s nest built on a pot, hanging in a fernery, 
containing a fine root of ic./cm FiUx-mas ■. the nest, which was one of the largest and most substantially 

constructed I ever saw, completely filled the pot, being placed on the crown of the fern, and causin- the 
fronds to droop over the edges. ° 

^ I hough tins species IS decidedly more hardy, and consequently able to hear exposure to frost and cold 
wit 1 far greater ease, than the Thrush, a protracted gale at times causes them to suffer excessive hardships, 
lowardstheendof January 1881, I noticed numbers of Blackbirds tliat were searching for food so severely 
cut up as to be incapable of making the slightest use of their feet or legs. Early in the followin- April 
the long-continued and cruel east winds greatly affected the survivors of the winter storms; many'broods 
also perished through want. The old birds might be watched by the hour seeking carefully tliough hopelessly 
over the dried grass for worms and grubs for their starving young, the parched turf being at" the time as 
ikely to supply a meal as the surfaee of a turnpike-road. Notwithstanding the straits to which they were 

driven, they declined to make use of strips of meat (both raw and cooked) placed out on the spots they 
frequented. ^ ^ 

The disposition of the Blackbird is decidedly noisy and demonstrative. Throughout the broad country 
m the east of Xorfolk they may commonly he seen '‘mobbing” some of the numerous Cuckoos frequentin- 
that watery district. Their well-known alarm-note in the coverts as soon as the sun disappears also 
proclaims the departure of the Long-eared Owl from tlie shelter in which it has rested during the day Jlany 
a prowling member of the cat family owes its death to my attention having been attraLd while covirt 
shooting by the warning “chuck chuck” of two or three old birds e.vasperated at the sight of their natural 
enemy. There is no doubt that a wandering pussy is the worst of poachers, and few suffer more from its 
attacks than our familiar friend the Blackbird; the parent birds are often killed on the nest, the youm> bciii'r 

iTt» /-ni-V /■ I ^ ^ my. y J .1 _ /Y? •» ( 7 ^ 



dragged out and carried off. 



Xo complaint can, with justice, be brought against the Blackbird by either the farmer or -ardener 
Like Its constant companion the Thrush, this species will doubtless prey on wall-fruit and berries if left 
unprotected; very simple precautions, however, render its attempts at robbery utterly futile Their 
partiality for insects, maggots, and such like frequently leads the unfortunate birds into trouble manv 
being taken in vermin-traps while exploring the fly-blown baits in search of food. Thoimh dozens of 

Blackbirds have come under my observation captured in this manner, I never noticed a Thrush in a like 
predicament. 

In my opinion the song of the Blackbird is decidedly superior to that of the Thrush Though the 
' note is by no means so striking in the depth of winter, it may frequently he heard at that season. 

The countn people in the east of Sussex almost invariably term the Song-Thrush the “ Greyhird ” 
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where there was every chance for observation, lema ‘ full-grown, so exceedingly 

wihrlhaf “ropr'ast rbrclirre-ldl'Taptivity having bailed, he was at length released^ 
en c at 1 bertv his nature appeared thoroughly changed, and taking up his quarters in a small 
laddicry ia close pr;xiniity to the kitchen windows, he came daily and called with a low and plamt.ve cry 
for food. When twelve months old he did not pair, indeed the poor fellow appeared rather fiig tened at 
the presence of a female that invaded his haunts, being seen on more than one occasion beating a hasty 
retreat and the lady in full pursuit. A year later he took unto himself a wife, and a brood or two were 
reared, our old friend remaining as familiar as formerly, though the female was by no means so confiding. 
Both birds still resort to their old quarters, the female becoming bolder in severe weather, and approaching 
like her lord and master to tap the windows when their accustomed supply of food has been forgotten. The 
young broods arc not allowed to remain for any length of time in the small domain over which the old bird 
has now assumed the rule. Ilis efforts about roosting-time on a cold winter’s evening to prevent the few 
Yellow Ilarnmers that make their way in off the downs from gaining the shelter of some dense hushes of 



Cupressus are at times most amusing, the unfortunate birds being driven from one spot to another till after 
daylight has disappeared. 



RTNG-OUZEL. 

TURDUS rORQUATUS. 



The Ring-Ouzel is only a summer visitor to our shores, resorting in numbers during the breeding-season 
to the Avild moorlands of the north and a feAV also remaining to rear their young in se\'eral English counties — 
too often enumerated by various authors to need a repetition in these pages of those I am acquainted Avith. 
Sussex is not included in the lists of those in Avdiieh the nests have been discovered, though I possess the 
best evidence that a pair reared their young, in the spring of 18G5, in the loAver branches of a stunted 
thorn hush in a sloping holloAv in the South Doaaoas near Thunder BarroAV, hetAA^een Portslado and the Dyke 
Hill, tlie juveniles being seen near the same spot, attended by the old birds, a Aveek or so after they 
Avere observed in the nest. My informant (avIio Avas Avell acquainted Avith this species at that time, held a 
situation as gardener at the Manor House, Portslade, and is nOAV at our place near Brighton) also stated 
that the previous year a shepherd had told him that a bird resembling a Blackbird Avith a Avhite ring 
round the throat (Avhich he soon ascertained to he a Ring-Ouzel) had taken up its quarters in a ruined 
hovel in one of the valleys among the hills near Ilangleton, the nest having been placed on the aaMI- 
plate in the space left Avhere one of the rafters had fallen aAvay. Though the Ouzel is generally Avell 
knoAA'n in this part of Sussex, a fcAV being seen annually in spring AVhile on the passage toAvards the north, 
and numbers frequenting the hills about Palmer, Patcham, and Portslade during the latter end of autumn, 
I failed to learn of other instances of this species remaining during summer in the county. 

These birds reach our shores towards the end of April or early in May ; \Adiile fishing on the broads 
and riA^ers in the east of Norfolk about that date or a Aveek or so later, I usually observed a fcAV alighting 
on the m.arsh-AA'alls and Hying to the fields in quest of food. At that season they seldom remained any 
time in the district, appearing eager to resume their passage ; the course they held was invariably due 
north-east, as if hound for the coast. It Avas seldom before the end of the second or third AA^eek in May 
that we noticed any Ouzels in Glenlyon : numbers, hoAvever, frequented the corries and sheltered gullies 
on the rough hill-sides, their nests being placed for the most part on the ledges or in the cracks or crevices 
among the broken slabs of rock that are to he found here and there on the steeper portions of the moors. 

Ouzels appear to suffer occasionally from the attacks of the various predatory species, as a nest or 
tAVO that had been deserted aaos noAV and then noticed; Peregrines or SparroAA'-IIaAvks in all probability 
Avere the culprits. Though Merlins have been accused of destroying these birds, I AA'as unable to bring 
any charges against the few pairs that frequented our ground. The shell of an Ouzel’s egg that had been 
sucked AA'as discoA'cred in the nest of a pair of CroAA's (the one black and the other grey), plainly indicating 
that these plunderers AAm’e by no means averse to varying their usual diet of Grouse eggs Avith those of 
smaller species. While engaged in killing doAvn the vermin in the spring of 1866 on one of the hills to 
the south of the Lyon in Perthshire, a fine old male Avas taken in a clam set for a stoat in the ruins of 
an antiquated shealing. The bird must have had some difficulty in forcing its way up the narrow track 
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that was left open, as we had taken out several large stones and built up the trap, together with a rabbit 
recently shot, in the centre of tlio dry-stone wall It was improbable that the bait had proved the attraction, 
as, being fresh, it could not yet have produced maggots, often so fatal under similar circumstances m the 
soutli to blackbirds and Thrushes. Tliere was little doubt that the bird must have been forced to seek 
shelter among the cracks in the ruins to escape the swoop of a Falcon or a Hawk. Peregrines from the 
wild rocky clilfs further up the glen occasionally swept over the moors, and a Sparrow-Hawk now and 
then dashed out from the Meggernie woods, dealing death in his course while in search of prey; one 
or otlier of these pitiless freebooters was wdthout doubt the cause of the mishap to the unfortunate Ouzel. 



The Ring-Ouzel is evidently astir betimes in the morning ; wdiile driving between Gairloch and 
Dingwall on the 17th of May, 1868, we entered the Glen Docherty Pass, that lies a mile or so to the east 
end of Loch Maree, an hour and a half after midnight, and during the time spent in climbing the steep 
and dangerous track cut in the rugged mountain-side these birds never ceased tbeir plaintive calls till 
we had reached the high ground, though it was then not fairly daylight. 



* A wall built without mortar, the stones being cleverly fitted together and held in their places, when necessary, by chips inserted in the gaps. 
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OllIOLUS GALBULA. 



Though abundant in some parts of the continent, and formerly of more frequent occurrence in the 
3ritish Islands, this species is now only a rare visitor to our shores, and the reception given to those 
that make their appearance renders a lengthened stay almost an impossibility. Several pairs have been 
mown to nest during the last thirty years; hut the numbers of these summer residents have lately decreased, 
and the majority of their old haunts are now entirely deserted. From personal observation, I can say 

hut little concerning these attraetive and interesting birds, about half a dozen specimens being all that 
have come under my notice. 

In the summer of 1852, a pair of Golden Orioles constructed their carefully huilt cradle in a lar^-e 
garden near Norwich, and an egg I was enabled to obtain from this nest still remains in my possession. 

le bright-coloured male proved exceedingly mindful concerning his own safetv, though occasionally 
showing himself more conspicuously in early morning shortly after daybreak. The nest was placed amono- 
the dense foliage on the wide-spreading and drooping limbs of a weeping ash, at the height of about 
en or twelve feet from the ground. On April 12th, 1851., I caught sight of a male and female flyin- 
across the garden at Catsfield House, near Battle, in Sussex, and noticed them alighting for a few 
minutes m a large bushy thorn tree. Though a careful watch was kept around the adjacent woods and 
p antations by all our keepers and gardeners for several days, in order to learn if the strangers had 
a -cn^ up their quarters in the district, we could gain no further tidings concerning their movements. 

lor over twenty years I never obtained a glimpse of an Oriole, and it was not till the 18th of 
pri , 1872, while driving between Shoreham and Lancing, that a fine male was observed in the act of 
pcic ing on the thorn-hedge along the old road running close to the coast-line and now partly washed 
away by the encroaehment of the sea. The bird shortly moved on and kept steadily makiim his wav 

hX -fter a flight of a hundred yards or so he would settle again on the 

lough lepeatedly disturbed by carts and persons on foot, bo still held a line along the coast 

i^Tf ’• 1 ’ to the quick-set by 

adside, and again resuming his journey towards the east. After following and watchiim Ids move 

sTe" ^ -T handsome waiiderer as t 

During the next few years, though none came under my own observation, two or throe males 
u ere seen and a couple shot within half a dozen miles of Brighton. One of these was followed by a 
friend, who thought I wanted a specimen of a male, for several hours about the hedges near BlaL" 
mgton, while he seid a message to summon me to the spot. Being absent on the downs between 
almei and Levies, only learned too late what had occurred; and a day or two after, the bird was 
shot by a policeman and, after having been brought up for my inspection, was sold to a dealer. The 
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last Oriole I met with was a female that attacted my attention in April, a few years haek while 
llyine from the trees in the Swiss Gardens at Slioreham to a fence between two grass-fields. le nr 
was lost sight of as I was making my way to the spot, and a close search to ascertain its whereabouts 

proyed unavailinff. ^ 

The male in spring gives utterance to a loud clear whistle, which if once listened to can scarcely 

fail to attract attention and is sure to he recognised. When not alarmed, the flight of this species is hy 

no means rapid, being somewhat undulating and not unlike that of the Green Woodpecker. 

There arc statements in several ornithological works to the effect that the males of the Golden 

Oriole occasionally pair and breed before assuming full adult plumage. Only two pairs have come under 

my observation in this countiy, and in both I remarked that the males were of the most brilliant 

colouring. 
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p we may credit the writings of ornithologists who lived in days gone by, and they appear perfectly 
trustworthy, the numbers of the Hoopoe that visit the British Islands at the present time are gradually 
eooimng loss year hy year ; a singular appearance is sure to attract attention, and the unfortunate Hoopoe 
rendered conspicnous hy his colouring and crest, suffers in consequence. Though I have never had a 
dianoc of observing these birds engaged in breeding-operations in the British Islands, there arc many 

instances recorded of their having remained and constructed their nests in various parts of the country 
where they were free from persecution. ^ 

How abundant Hoopoes were in some parts of Sussex about thirty years ago, just after their first 
aiiiva in spiing, may e judged from the fact tliat seven were sliot in one week hy the head keeper at 
Ash iirnham Park. The estate on which these birds were killed adjoined the land my fathm- for 

spoiting-piii poses and Ins keeper, who was exceedingly energetic when in pursuit of rarities, usually 
obtained one or two every season. Early in May I8.0C I observed a Hoopoe flying round on a wide 
stictch of furzc-clad down, termed the horthy field, on which Normanhurst now stands : my gun havin-r 

ts the chance of a shot was lost. In the spring of 1838, while Snipe-shooting on a portion of Pevensey 
Level known as Barnhorn Ponds, I marked a Hoopoe down into a high and spreading thorn ^00 00 
maish-bank, and had just come up within range when the bird dashed out. but was diopped before 
t gone a couple of yards, the charge also bringing down a second, which must have been for some 

time concealed among the branches. 

188-'^' Haf l“""^- “ot ‘ill tl‘o 21th of April 

1883, that I again fell in with the species; a friend, over whose ground I had libertv to ctliru 

specimens, then rode over to Brighton, and reported that in the early morning a Hoopoe had risen 
oncT for'tlm vap L "le' hiUsT'’’ "1“* ^ “'T Bear SeddLcomhe. Starting ' at 

blowing strong from t 7™' of the wind, which was 

the gr7nd hid been tjrticd “er on the summit of the hills, where 

about and pecking alono- the ridii-es • ns flip f i i” i ^ ^ ig^ted, and commenced hopping 
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next follow. After busily investigating the rough surface of the soil for about a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, elevating and drooping the feathers of his crest from time to time he rose at last on 
wino- and came with a slow and deliberate flight straight towards the furze behind wliieh \\as 
concealed, disappearing from sight as he darted down on the opposite side of the bush. Silently making 
my way round with the utmost caution not to break a twig or cause a sound, he sprung up from the 
long rough grass surrounding the furze, within four or five yards, and offering an easy chance as he 
croLd the open, in the attempt to regain his old quarters on the low ground, fell on the unbroken 
downs at the distance of about five-and-twenty yards, his feathers unrutfled by a single shot-mark. 



The colours of the soft parts of this specimen, which proved to be a fine male in very handsome 
plumage, were as follows : — Iris dark hazel. Upper mandible black at the point and dark hoin-tint towards 
the base ; lower mandible horn-colour at the point and a pale flesh hue towards the base. Legs and toes a 
dark horn-tint. The stomach of the wanderer, who had probably but lately reached our shores, contained 
scarcely any nourishment — a few small beetles, a spider or two, and some other tiny insects being all 
that was found on an examination being made. 



11 EDGE-SPA lUUnV. 

ACCENTOR MODULARIS. 



There are few parts of the British Islands, with the exception of tlie more remote and barren moorlands 
or far-spreading rush-grown swamps, where this familiar and confiding species has not come under my 
ohsen^ation. Though partial to the immediate vicinity of dwellings, the Hedge-Sparrow occasionally strays 
to^ distant solitudes when sufficient cover is obtainable. IVhile searching for the nest of the Hartford 
H arbler on the summit of the breezy downs of Sussex, far from human habitation, I have often disturbed 
a pair or two of these birds. If merely a glimpse is caught of the tiny stranger skulking through the 
dense undergrowth or darting rapidly across an opening in the furze, it is by no means easy to form an 

opinion as to which species the individual belongs, the tints of their plumage being almost precisely 
similar and the difference in size exceeding v small 

These birds have been deseribed by several writers as of a retiring disposition and by no means 
quarrelsome ; when asserting their own rights, however. I have repeatedly seen titem square up to Sparrows 
and other small birds, with sueli pluek that the aggressor was always eompclled to leave the field 

Iledge-Sparrows commenec their nesting-operations at an early date i soon after the beginnin- of the 
year the male may be seen shuffling round the female and showing himself off for her admiratL, On 
le n o anuaiy, 1881, I noticed a pair going through the singular antics often indulged in by this 
species, when a House-Sparrow settled on the grass near at hand, and approaeliing in a threatening manner 
was immediately attacked and driven from the spot by one of the pair. 

Macgillivray asserts that these birds “seem to pair in the quietest possible manner.” The Scotch 

w“rHr“ V"“‘ ^ with these remarks. Having carefully 

atehed the actions of these birds throughout the winter, I am of opinion that when once paired they 

nvariably remain together till death divides the partnership. There is. however, a very markS 

uiting early in the year; this is carried on, in open weather, all through January and the “renter ^portion of 

r,- - "• 

end of February. ” ^ ^ couple of nests containing eggs before the 

with flocks of any^number.™irema?kI/hoil!'r''*^^^ gregarious, and on no single occ.asion have I met 

through the winter, showing themselves eonsZuo '"l ‘ «°'"Pany in our garden all 

driving one another in such a manner that it is im ^ ^variably chasing and 

that frequent the same spot. At the iirese t f ° “is^ke them for the quiet and sober pairs 

not yet separated, and may still be seen nerformim, j ^ asummei (1881), they have 

morning and again towards evening. evolutions on the green turf in early 

The particles of food on which this species subsists must be exceedingly minute, these birds l.aviu“ 
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been frequently watched feeding on a grass-plat, peeking at almost every step, thougl. even the most powerful 
glass failed to reveal the prey secured. I possess, however, good proof that this species is beneficial on a well- 
kept lawn, having observed an old bird, followed by one of her young brood, searching out with immense 
suLss the grubs of the erane-fiy, or daddy-long-legs. Having satisfied the wants of the first juvenile, which 
was then carefully conducted beneath the shade of the adjacent evergreens, she shortly after emerged from the 
cover w-itli the second fluttering eagerly after her towards the same spot. While providing for her querulous 
offspring, I remarked that she dragged out the caterpillars of the destructive insects with almost the rapidity 
of Starlings. I find this fact first recorded in my notes under date of April 14, 1884 ; on several subsequent 
occasions the bix’ds have also been watched engaged in the same manner. 



REDBREAST. 

HRirilACUS RUBECULA. 



The reasons why this universal favourite does not increase in numbers appear to have exercised the 
minds of several of our writers on British birds : some declare that the old birds drive off their youn-r. and 
others that the juveniles slay their parents: oats also are credited witll a share in the work of extermi- 
nation In addition to these causes, it is asserted that, in straggling parties, large quantities leave our sliores 
as autumn draws to a close, and make their way to distant climes, from wliich few, it anv, return the 
gourmands of the south of Europe and the birds of prey that frequent their supposed winter haunts 
accounting satisfactorily for tliosc that reach so far on their journey. Possibly there is some truth in these 
sta einents, though Kolnns, according to my own observations, only appear inclined to pick quarrels 

mv no ier 7 u “““S'* “ 

asLbed to tl,rwl l“f r I ‘■“'■y i" t'>e had characters 

. ed to w hole feline tribe. H ith regard to the migratory habits of our familiar friends. I have 

passmf lL7tlfe N 1-ving ever been seen while on 
p..s.„e ore the berth Sea or the English Channel. I also failed to gain the slightest information 

jcernmg their movements from the crews of the light-ships off the east coast. The utter disregard 

1 anger evinced by Eohins and their disposition to enter dwellings prove injurious to them °and 

totho '“ tlie situations chosen for nesting-purposes are also often undes’irable 

se w lose precincts they intrude on, and their nests not unfrequently being destroyed tends to keen 
down the numbers of young that are reared. How relentlessly these birds pm-sist in'driWng off tW 

in the act of nitd ■ T r ‘'“■"“■y ‘Pi* morninir 

into tlm cler crone of “ »» “*1 -‘-‘ed 

larger plants and finallv a sought refuge in the foliage of some of the 

pursuer Thou-h left ‘fa ncacrfo t' ^ “l ““" “-PO**- shelter for a while from liis active 

at last, when nil dlabJeranfhdlrt 

evidently bent on puttimr an end to llis e °"'y saved by Ins persecutor, who was 

to the garden the poor lUtle hi ■ I 1 ^** driven off. After being rescued and returned 

itself among he bushes Eepeatedm “ H T* ““<=‘0 

on the top of one of the ler w a ““ 

jerking his fail and bowing his head to loiTlhuselT off “1 

... I mmarked that n^o nest was eorenlr :i: ‘ill r tv t 
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outdoor fernery in the garden, aud I also remarked the ahsence of the male, who had invariably been in 
h habit of iking his appearance to welcome visitors to his quarters After makrng mqu.rres I learned 
im the gardeners that one of the Robins in the indoor fernery bad been observed dnvrng an rnt rl per 
about the place a week or two before and piteously attacking him when down. Ihe irren declared that 
the little savage peeked furiously at the helpless vietim while endeavouring to seek shelter among the 
crevices of the rocks. In consequence of this information, a search was made, and we soon discovered his 
mangled remains floating in a small pool near the waterfall. The flesh had been literally torn fi.m 
portions of the breast and neck, and the greater part of the head was devoid of feathers, showing the 
barbarous treatment to which he had been exposed. This evidence is corroborated by the following lines, 
which appeared in the ‘Eield’ of October 25, 1884 of the Bohin.—On Sunday last I saw 
two Robins fighting under my dining-room window in such a fierce manner that they astonished me. 

I watched them until one actually killed the other, and then, like a game-cock, continued to peck his 
victim. I then went out to examine the poor bird, and found both eyes out and his skull quite bare, 
and the victor flew on a branch close to me, and began to sing in the sweetest notes. I then left the 
dead bird where I found it, and before I could get into the house he was at him again, pulling him 
about and standing on him, and he actually pecked a hole in his side. I have often seen dead Robins 
about the grounds, but had no idea they would kill one another, though I knew they were most pug- 
nacious.— John WOETHINGTON (Eisliguard).” 

Eor the last six or seven years I have, when at home in the south of England, carefully watched 
three pairs that breed round the house, notes also being received with reference to their proceedings 
during my absence. One pair annually construct their nests among the rocks in an enclosed fernery, 
secure from cutting winds and safe from the attacks of cats ; these in every instance have succeeded in 
rearing a couple of broods. Two pairs, one resorting to an outdoor fernery and the other to an ivy-clad 
wall, have in only one instance brought out both broods— cats, cold Avinds, and the loss of eggs (for 
which, I believe, both rats, mice, and Starlings must be held responsible) having caused them repeatedly 
to desert their nests. That no increase in numbers takes place is certain, more than three pairs having 
never nested on the grounds; a few young may be observed till well on in autumn, after Avhich the old 
birds only are seen, each emerging from its usual haunt Avhen called, and looking down in expectation 
for what they like best, viz. a small lump of butter. 

I am unable to offer any opinion as to the length of life of this species : AAntnesses, however, AAdiose 
statements ought to be reliable, have informed me that these birds have been knoAvn to frequent one spot for 
from fifteen to tAA'enty years. My own acquaintance AAdth any individual has never extended over between 
seven and eight years. On every occasion A\dien driving through a beech-plantation on the South DoAvns, 
betAA'een May 1872 and January 1880, a Robin came regularly to Avelcome us to his quarters. Bobby Avas a fine 
old bird in full song Avhen his acquaintance Avas first made ; our conveyance drawn up for lunch under 
a spreading beech having attracted him to the spot, crumhs and fat meat at once found favour in his 
sight. In course of time he grew more familiar ; no sooner Avere the Avheels heard descending the rough 
hill-track, than Bohhy, even if his haunts had not been visited for scA^eral months, AA^as on the look out 
some three or four hundred yards from AAdiere Ave usually pulled up. Flying at once to meet the con- 
A'eyance, he perched on any convenient part and, singing from time to time, rode for the remainder of 
the way. IVhile lunch A\as being unpacked he usually explored the interior of the nose-bag Avith Avhich 
the horse Avas provided, and regaled himself AAuth a fcAV oats. The fat of ham, beef, or mutton was the 
delicacy he relished most, though butter or even a humble crumb of bread proved acceptable at times. 
Ilis Avife and, on two or three occasions, their family Avere seen ; these, however, never ventured 
within the distance of tAvo or three yards, and after snatching a mouthful or two, at once sought the 
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shelter of the surrounding brambles. It is now over four years since poor Bobby was last seen, and no 
Robin has taken up its quarters near the spot he frequented : stoats and weasels were by no means 
scarce amongst the cover on the rough hill-side, and on one occasion I plainly detected a marten in the 
beech-grove: probably our old friend fell a victim to one of these marauders. It is exceedingly 

amusing to watch the fascination exercised over small birds by such animals : on the 10th of 

September, 1883, while driving along the coast-road between Shoreham and Lancing in Sussex, my 
attention was first attracted by four IVhcatears perched two and two in the middle of the road intently 
regarding with outstretched necks the antics of some diminutive creature rolling over and over at the 
side of the track ; the birds appeared helplessly spell-bound, turning their heads at every movement Avith 
m regularity of clockwork. A Whitethroat was hovering at the same time directly over, while safe on 
his perch on a twig in the thorn hedge a Robin quietly, though with evident suspicion, looked down 
upon the proceedings. Having ascertained that a young iveasel was tlie cause of the excitement, I put 

a stop to his designs with a charge of shot, before he had obtained a chance to secure any of the deluded 
and intatuated spectators. 

A weakly or wouuded Eobi.i is a sad spectacle, tlie poor bird usually draws near to one who seems 
mteres ted m its '™lfore and claims assistance. Towards the end of last January an unfortunate with 
ts beav broken off at the base took up its quarters in our indoor fernery, and in a piteous manner 
looked up when approached, evidently in hopes of obtaining assistance. Soaked bread, spom-e-eake 
and chopped worms were provided, but after lingering a few days the sullerer succumbed. To cool the’ 
base of Its beak, on winch a fungoid growth was forming, the bird was constantly dipping its head iu 
water and rubbing it on the stones. A Eobiu with a club-foot was known for sereral years to frequent 
he grounds of the Manor Uouse at Portslade near Brighton; during the day he constantly attended 
^aidenei and after dark, if forgotton, his tap at the window was soon heard; when admitted he 
speedily sought Ills aeeustomed roosting-plaee on the pinnacles of an old oak clock. At tea-time in winter 
he usimlly joined the party iu the kitchen, helping himself to what he fancied best and sholb,! a 
predilection for the currants in a fresh cut cake, which he dexterously e.xtraetcd while perched on °the 

Mhile eagerly searching to provide food for their earlier broods the Eobin, tint .t , 
ferneries are more conading than at any other season of the year ; they will take butter ” 

e&yimriu which the gardener had brought for identidcatlor ora ‘!prt' oT wiUow'rterrsecT''’ 

to some full-grown yoiin- to whom he oeea ' V ■“* P*'izc m triumph carried it off 

work of procuring sustenance almost too le ”” 7 rf*’ weather having rendered the 

that come amiss o Eobins 11^^ d st „! ZT i ““ 'i'"™ are few insects 

vegetables. On a few oecajiori; lit 17 tL’rub ‘17 T.Z “““ 

they also prey upon both centipedes and carwi.is,°nioths andtr f’ ‘ “‘“a Ix^aks; 
worms. On the 10th of June 1883 I watched ' 1 ? I ■ • ° every description, as welt as small 

the bark of an old alder-stum’p on ^ne of tl tilt‘‘ “T"®’ f " ’'''"'>''P“>ver. up 

particular spot and pecked for a few moments 7itli tat’vi!oui. itlosT® “““ -‘'‘“l 'Z ““ 

tree and discovered the empty cocoon from whieli be t i °i n’ examined the trunk of the 

large moth. In September 1883 immclT quatie! ' 17' chrysalis of some 

Phlotjophon, meticulma), as well as those of a few buttormes f Tl* angle-shades, 

butteiilies, were found dropped below the rockeries, 
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and also in some pots lianging in one of the ontdoor ferneries. At first I was of opinion that Bats had 
cauo-ht the insects, wliich nnmhered at least two or three hundred; shortly after, however, a Rohm was 
seen perched among the ferns with a moth in its heak. These birds are especially fond of wheat, six or 
eight grains being the utmost they consume at a time ; a few will take oats, but none I have Avatched 
attempted to swallow barley, which is doubtless unsuitable for digestion. On the 11th of Aupist, 1883, I 
noticed a young llobin with a partially red breast hovering over a barberry-bush and seizing the ripe 
berries in bis beak. After securing one or two he retired to the shelter of some of the adjoining shrubs 
to rest, returning shortly for a further supply; the prickly stems and leaves of the plant probably 
rendered it impossible for the bird to settle on tlie branches. 

Some vears back at a farm in the east of Sussex, I Avas shoAtm a most elaborately constructed 
cradle Avbich a Robin had built in the corner of a coop in Avhich a hen Avas confined with a 

brood of chickens, the two families appearing to agree in the most satisfactory manner. Though 

the Robins that resort to our ferneries have the option of building in most comfortable quarters, 
the spots they select are at times exceedingly singular. On one occasion a nest Avas placed on the bare 
ground bcloAv the spreading fronds of a large root of Scolopendrium. The young Avould doubtless have 
escaped undetected had not a strong volume from the hose, while AA’atering the ferns, induced them to 
turn out someAAdiat prematurely. Early in the present season a pair of birds gave themselves the 
trouble to scrape out the mould from a small crevice in the rockery in AAdiich to place their nest, 

though far more suitable quarters surrounded them on all sides. Large quantities of mould and sand 

Avere scratched out and a round stone Aveighing over a coujfie of ounces aa'us loosened and then dragged 
from its position, several pieces of broken brick being also removed. Eor ten days or a fortnight from 
the 2Cth of Eebruary they AA'ere busily employed in this needless undertaking, and, oAving to the 
confined space, Avhen their Avork Avas accomplished the female wdiile sitting appeared exceedingly cramped, 
the tail being doubled iqi at right angles to her body. The brood having been hatched in due 

course, the five youngsters so completely blocked up the space that one or tAvo AA'ere forced out of the 
aperture on to the ledge outside. Profiting by past experience, the old birds selected for their 
second nest a much more extensive cavity among the blocks of stone. Another pair liaA'ing at- 

tempted to build in the drooping tendrils of a creeping rock-plant, ev'entually discovered that their 
nest AA'as too lieaA^y for its supports to bear the AAeight. Undaunted by their first failure, a second 
nest AA'as commenced in an adjoining plant, and to this structure they built up a foundation from the 
sprouting fronds of a strong root of Lastrea FiUx-mas. The mass of dead leaAms and moss they had 
gathered together measured just over fourteen inches in height and occupied the birds a Aveek to 
collect. Though a fortnight or three Aveeks often elapses from the time of the commencement of their 
nest till eggs are laid, Robins, Avhen pressed for time, can be far more expeditious. A few Aveeks back 
a pair bad just completed their second nest on a shelf in a summer-house Avhen the remoA'al of a 

hail 1)1 oom into Avhich one side of their edifice had been entAA'ined gaA'e offenee, and another nest uas 

begun in a coil of rope (the stays ol a lawn-tennis net) on the same shelf, and only a few feet distant 
fiom the pre\ious one. ibis AA'as commenced soon after midday on the 27th of April, and an egg AA'as laid 
on the following day. The materials AA^ere certainly someAvhat scanty, though the cradle w'as carefully 
lined, the coil of a rope assisting to form a sufficiently substantial exterior. 

lliough beneficial to a certain extent in the ferneries, the Robins take great delight in detaching 
small pieces of moss from the stones ; at times a concealed grub may offer an excuse for these attacks, 

though I fully believe the pure loA'e of mischief prompts them in most instances to commit these 
depredations. 

Occasionally aftei dark the male that frequents our indoor fernery approaches the entrance to the 
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rooms in tlie house and, selecting a perch to which the glare of the lights penetrates, will continue 
singing for some time : I have repeatedly listened to him as late as a quarter past nine. The Robin 
IS also one of our earliest songsters, being heard not unfrcquently before the day has fairly broken; 

his plaintive note also proves especially attractive in the depth of winter, when almost every other bird 
IS sheltering from the cutting blasts. 









KDSTART. 

RVTICILLA VIKENICVRA. 



Phis biightly pluniaged and attractive species is only a summer visitor to the British Islands The Redstart 

ut a few stragglers have taken their departure before the end of September. The latest entry in my 
note-books concerning this species I find under date of September 11 1871 nn rvl • i i r ^ 

z— ^ 

expected from the nature of’ its hal2 “t tl'nirfoundTn tte lrded‘ porttons 7nhrcl*y" In llm T 

“at :: “h“o:\h:t:;’ :rr"— ^ ^ 

returning south for the winter. In Norfolk it is not ^ou^^rds their summer quarters or 

in the vicinity of Norwich My attention hns 1 remarked the birds especially numerous 

by the bright colours of ^ma^^Vc^l " ron ; lal" 7 t “ 

.eansLeelybedescribeLrm:^!:"^^^^^^^^^ - ^ -u*. 

of nonVL"htr^^^^^^^ -- I am aware 

w 7 icZrbt\::edr^^^^^^^^^^ Sor "" ^ 171:1:7: 

a grape which had been flung to a brood of youn>r’Bla kl ■‘opped off with 

collected at certain hours in quest of what might beVovidcd'for’the: 

be su^lllrste'lt a7a “Ite usTori T“ « «'l 
young in somewhat eccentric situations. Some ylrs^a*: noTer 

of the Osprey’s nest on the old castle of Loch-an-Rilnn • t ^ building in the foundation 

of the structure had been banished by frequent persecutio the rightful owners 

to the same situation since the return of the Ospreys to. their oldTuartTrr* ““ “““ 

in order. a::i7:7:Tatd°::„e:e:7fS^^^^ t‘r““ "" P^laimed in print, 

to these and other interesting birds of prey Thouf^h tl effectual protection 
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. . , , . % 1-n district and lead to the “lifting ” of either the eggs or young, 

unscrupulous mdividua o ma 'e ^ ^ chances are that the robbery may be 

This eiry has been p unceiet lep c & account of the exploit from one who carried off the 

ao-ain accomplished. Some years ago I heard a lively accoum oi i i .11, 

egos from the nest. In order to effect his purpose he was forced to sw.m out to the island, as tte boat 

wSeh was usually kept on the loch had been removed from the water. It was scarcely daybreak when he 
started from the shore; but by the time he returned to the bank it was fairly light and snow was fa hng 
heavily As he emerged from the water in the garb of Adam before the fall (bar the blue bonne on his head 
whicheontained the spoil), he was surprised by a piercing shriek; and on looking up he saw the foresters 
wife rush towards her house and slam the door. It seems that the woman (whose husband was known to be 
absent) had been attracted by the screams of the birds, when she was startled by the strange apparition slowly 
appearing from the water. Ever after she entertained a firm belief in the existence of that feaiful eing e 

“ water-kelpie.” 






MAl.K MMJLT <Sc MAI.K IN l.ASl 



STAGE BEFORE ASSUMING ADUl.T PLUMAGE 



lU.ACK REDSTART. 

RVTICILLA TITIIYS. 



liitHE US, l am of opinion, little doubt this species is frequently overlooked. The number of the Black Eedstarts 
that annually make their appearance on certain parts of our shores varies considerably. It is, however 
seldom that our soutlierii eoasWine is not visited, during the latter part of October, by a succession of these 
111 s „ia ua y woi -iiig their way towards the west. According to my own observations, the old and youn<r 
pursue a somewhat different course when passing along the coast of Sussex during their migration. The adults 
cep as a rule, to the cliffs along the sea-shore, while the immature birds often penetrate some distance inland. 

of hte i‘f r“‘' »SO; lilt 

o Bit it™ 1 r “ '“-Illy' Along the precipitous range from Eastbourne 

to Biighton I have repeatedly recognised this Redstart in the face of the cliffs, and also at times flying down 

0 he rocks on the beach. In the west of Siissc.x I failed to identify more than two or three specimens! The 
e teied coves and steep ravines among the rocks on the Cornish coast appear admirably suited to the 
requirements of these birds. I observed them flitting about the outskirts of several of the villages near the 
s lore and on one occasion noticed an immature bird perched on the esplanade at Pensance. The cliffs 
abou Rlnzey and Trewarvas, and again from the Logan Hock to the Laud’s End, are a favourite resort- 

Em ember 8, 1880, I counted eight or ten immature birds within less than a mile of the Tol pedn penwith • 
doubtless there were others, scattered over the inaccessible portions of the cliffs, which I failed to detect ’ 

closely searching the cracks and crannies in the chalk cliffs of Sussex. At times they would mount upivards 
to the grass on the summit, and oecasionally extend their flight to some neighbouring wall or farm-buildiue-s 
any heaps of refuse or manure being sure to attract them. I have remarked them dartim. out on the shin^l! 

'rtheZ -l^Wsh washed “up 

To the best of my knowledge, I never observed a perfectly adult male at any distance inland ■ the 
mmature birds and females, however, are to be met with in considerable numbers within a mile or two of 
Brig ton during the latter end of October and November. The dust-heaps, which contain the sweepin” o7tlm 

also be found in the small allotment gardens perching on the old palings and sheds, and carefully searcll 
y ^ “™ly manured or turned. I learn, on referring to my notes, that these birds were remarkabh- 
plentiful m the neighbourhood of Brighton in the autumn of 1875, three or four specimens not unfrequentlj 
being in view at the same time. Since that season we have been visited by no great number, 
few might generally be detected by closely watching their accustomed haunts at the date of their nZ 
The wind and weather, I expect, have much to do with the points at which they break their journey Ze 
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travelling on towards the west. But one or two have co.ne under my notice in the spring : it is probable these 

Eedstarts follow a different course when returning to their hreedmg-quarters. 

The bird occasionally referred to as the Grey Redstart {Huticilla car^^) is without doubt the immature of 
this species. At what age tlie perfectly a lult plumage is assumed appears, from the oliservations I made, 
somewhat doubtful. I have remarked males showing a small quantity of black feathers about t le lead and 
breast as early as the latter end of October ; and numbers without any signs of such marking were procured 
throuo-h the greater part of November. In 1873 and the two following years I shot several of these birds in 
thp endeavour to learn their various changes. Thougli males were obtained in four distinct states of plumage, 



I could form no decided opinion as to the ages of the two intermediate stages. 

The young males of the year appear in much the same dress as the females. Some I procured were of a 

more uniform grey tinge. _ r i i n 

The second stage was in almost similar plumage, but exhibited a slight indication of the black leathers 
about the head and breast. 

The third stage showed the same amount of black as the adult males ; but the white feathers on the wing 
were wanting. 

The old males with the perfect black markings and a well-defined white patch on the wing were by far the 
most scarce. 1 never detected a single specimen wdth wdiite on the wdng, unless in the dress of the perfect 
adult male. I conclude this species must be at least two or three years in attaining the lull plumage. 

The Plate shows an adult male, shot along the chalk cliffs near Rottiugdeau, on October 13, 1873 , also a 
male in wLat I take to be the last stage before assuming the perfect plumage : this specimen was obtained near 
the same spot ten days later. 



S T 0 1\ E C H A T. 

SJXICOLA ItUBICOLJ. 



From north to south tho Stonechat is well known throughout the British Islands, a few pair remaining 
heie and there in their usual haunts during the winter months. Fresh arrivals, however, make their 
appearance in the spring ; and a certain number take their departure before the approach of winter. Whether 
the migrants are the young or old, or both, I am unable to state. 

The furze-clad downs of Sussex are a favourite haunt of the Stonechat ; and here this sprightly bird may 
be met with in greater numbers than in any other district I am acquainted vuth. It is also to be seen along 
rough country-lanes Avhere the surrounding fields are divided by broad hedgerows of no great height, or 
where a portion of the laud is unreclaimed. In Norfolk a few frequent the neighbourhood of the broads 
at all seasons of the year. The Stonechat, with the exception of the Reed-Pheasant and Pick-cheese*, was 
almost the only small bird I used to find among the marshes and broads when wildfowl-shooting, during 
the winter months, in the east of Norfolk. One of these birds may not unfrequently be observed to rise some 
height above the reeds and remain hovering in the air for nearly half a minute. At any considerable 
distance it would be difficult to distinguish this species, while fluttering in this manner, from the Kingfisher, 
as both species exhibit the same habit. ° 

In Perthshire, Ross-shire, and Sutherland I have remarked this species at almost all seasons. I believe 
however, during severe weather the birds desert the exposed hill-sides and come down into the sheltered 
glens and comes, and at times even to the vicinity of houses and gardens. I noticed a pair or two 

nested in the rough herbage among the sandbanks on the “fendom,”a remarkably flat district to the east 
of Tain. 



During autumn and winter the male Stonechat is by no means so showy as in his summer pluma<^e; but 
though his dress is sober-coloured, his lively actions as he flits from twig to twig along the roadside °or over 
t le open moor are sure to attract attention. I have occasionally remarked that a few of these birds take up 
their quarters for a portion of the winter within a short distance of the sea-shore. Early in November 1882 
two pairs made their appearance on the ridge of shingle between Shoreham and Lancin-. They usuallv 
requented the upper part of the banks, where plants of dock, chamomile, sea-beet, and”sea-poppy were 
numerous; at tunes, however, they showed themselves on the breakwaters, and settled now and then on 

t le umps of seaweed cast up by the tide. I noticed that each pair confined themselves to a re-ular beat 
seldom straying beyond the distance of three or four of the sea-groins. 

This species eommenees its nesting-operations at an early date in the southern counties, bein^ one of 
the first o. our small hmds to build oa tho Sussex Dowas. It usually selects a spot amoag low f^raod 
coarse grass or at times la a heap of rubbish or trimmings lying oa the ground. The female sits close and 

aroatriarer 10“' a 



* Norfolk name for Boarded Tit and Blue Tit. 
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WHIN CHAT, 

SAXICOLA liUBETRA. 



E IS 0, xni^L^nijj arriving on the south coast about the middle or latter end of Apidl, and gradually 

working its way towards the north. It occasionally happens that hut few show themselves till the first or 
second week in May ; I have seen the largest gatherings of fresh comers in the vicinity of the Sussex shingle- 
banks on the 6th and 8th of the month. It is seldom that these birds, after landing, remain long in the 
vicinity of the coast ; in general they rapidly disperse to their haunts in the neighbourhood, or betake 
themselves inland on their way towards the north. 

I never received word of this species or the Stonechat being taken on the light-ships off the east coast. 
I, however, on two or three occasions, remarked a number of Whinchats on the Denes on the Norfolk coast 
during squally weather, at about the season when they prepare for a move towards the south. As there 
is usually a considerable addition to the residents in the southern counties shortly before their time of 
migration on the return journey to the continent, it is, I imagine, probable that the greater number 
of the summer visitors to the northern and eastern portions of the country make their way inland towards 
the south, and then cross the channel from the coasts of Kent and Sussex. AVhat course may he followed 
by the birds from the western counties I have not had an opportunity of judging. 

I hough I find but few notes in any of my journals concerning this species, I met with it in most of the 
northern counties of the Highlands. I cannot call to mind a single instance of having come across the 
Whinchat m the Outer Hebrides, though a few pairs were noticed during the breeding-season on the west coast 
of Koss-shire. In Sussex and Norfolk, where I have had frequent opportunities for studying the habits of 
this species, it breeds in much the same localities as the Stonechat, though in slightly different situations ; 
I have repeatedly found the nest of the Whinchat in far more open spots than would be resorted to by its 



congener. 



By the middle of September, numbers of these birds maybe noticed, in their dusky autumn plumage. 
Hitting round the sheep-folds and along the road-sides, within a few miles of the south coast. Soon after 
the end of September the latest stragglers have departed for a warmer climate. 
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WIIEATEAR. 

SAXICOLA (ENANTIIE. 



Almost every portion of the open districts in the British Islands is visited by the Wlieatear. The first 
arrivals usually make their appearance on the south coast about the end of Marcli or early in April As 

st3Jf "T “'-‘t ™ neighbourhood, a continued 

stream of fiesh comers may be noticed on favourable mornings in the vicinity of the shore. The birds 

tha remain during the summer on the downs of Sussex are, I believe, among the first to show themselves 

on h! Mr' 1 r i>“nts among the sheltered hollows 

the eL “anile T" ‘,1"’'', on 

:1. f .°7‘’ 7 “»»-lands of the north, are each tenanted in succession-the 

counties rdlvInTuairtaMritLIl^^^^^^^ seasons) passing on towards the northern 

"■= “• “■ ■“ ■ 

coa.ll 1 It ‘'atochments usually reach the marshes in the vicinity of the south 

as about the beginning of August, a few stragglers being occasionally seen at an earlier Ite 

middlelf sTptZber A feZ <lo m>t fall off till about the 

rniriZrocibi®'' ™ ^ °f b-swou 

burZlZTrnlolelsUuTIoI ll "”1''““ Tt““' “ ““’a frequently placed in a rabbit- 

times, holes in bairaZ^r The”Zlt: r alwl^ TZ“ 

Wtis on Anril 1 Tr» i n i - i «-cioss tile nest containing e^^s 

near IhZ, ke hill n S sex “le f “ Z'll -^“row in a warm and sheltered^aB:; 

full complement of eggs bTe thread of I”!! p*’" “ this locality have, I believe, their 

continent may still be observed on the beach and ilthrieldralonlthellarr “““ 

be somewhat perplexed to reconeile The ImflfcTtoZreTrrts tha7he™r* TT ^ 

and bushes,- while possibly the next referred to declares “ tTe l;!!! tririr!:: t::s‘‘:i 
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bushes.” Such contradictory statements doubtless arise from the fact that two forms of AVheatear frequent 
the British Islands. In addition to the bird that arrives on our coasts in March and early in April, a 
larger variety makes its appearance at a somewhat later date. This form is seldom seen before the middle of 
April, and continues to land till the end of the first or second week in May *. It is perfectly correct that 
the common AVbeatear seldom, if ever, perches on trees or bushes, though the laige foim if distuibed usually 
makes its way to a commanding position, eitlier on a twig, on a hedgerow, or even on the topmost branches 
of some lofty tree. I have repeatedly remarked this habit in the vicinity of the south coast, as well as on 
the downs, and also on the moors in the Highlands. In Grlenlyon, in lerthshiie, I caiefully natched this 
form in the first week in June. A pair or two frequented a steep hill-side, where I imagined they must be 
engaged in nesting-operations. M hen closely approached they almost invariably letreated to the uppei 
branches of a clump of tall spreading beech trees. As these birds entirely disappeared after the 5tli or 6th 
of the month, I came to the conclusion they had passed on towards more northern breeding-quarters. With 
regard to the nesting of this form or variety within the limits of the British Islands, I can only state from 
personal observation that I have not clearly ascertained a single instance. Though a considerable amount 
of time was spent in many parts of the country, I never succeeded in discovering the nest of the large 
Wheatear ; I have, however, been assured, by persons well acquainted with the variety, that these birds 
breed on the South Downs at times, in rabbit-burrows, after the fashion of their smaller relatives. The 
eggs are described as being slightly marked with rusty blotches or spots. This information concerning 
their nesting I give for what it is worth, my own opinion being that this form only passes over the 
British Islands on its way to the far north. According to my own experience, there is little or no difference 
between the two forms, with the exception of size. I have never been guilty of slaughtering any great 
numbers for the sake of comparison; but after a careful examination of several fresh-killed specimens of 
both forms, I consider the larger seldom attain a state of plumage where the tints are so clearly or brightly 
defined as on a few of the earlier arrivals of the smaller race. I liavc frequently remarked that the first 
Wheatears met with along the south coast at the commencement of their migration exhibit the most 
conspicuous colouring. With regard to the habits of the two forms, they may be described as similar, 
with the exception of the far later date at whicli the larger form reaches our shores, and its predilection 
for perching on bushes or trees. 

A male of each form is depicted in the Plate, figured side by side in order to convey an idea of the 

relative sizes. The smaller specimen, shown on a fragment of drift wreckage, was obtained during the 

first week in April ; the larger bixxl a month later, shortly after his arrival on our shores. As the Plate 
represents the two forms life-size, any description is rendered unnecessary. 

The nestling-plumage of the Wheatear is dull and far less showy than the dress of the adults ; a 

short inspection, however, of the actions of the juveniles, as well as the conspicuous white bar across the 

tail, Avould speedily convince those who are not thoroughly acquainted with the species in all its variations 
that they are undoubted chips of the old block. Before the movement towards the south is commenced, 
the young have completely assumed their autumn dress, and at a short distance can scarcely be distinguished 
from the old birds. 

Considerable numbers of Wheatears must at times pass over the North Sea. "While conversing with 



* I find in my notes that a specimen shot on the beach near Shoreham on the 5th of May, 1880, was encumbered by a gigantic parasite 
firmly fixed to its throat. The bird had evidently only just landed on our coast ; and the insect must have been treated to a free passage across 
the channel. As this repulsive monstrosity differed considerably both in appearance and size from the insects that infest our ffocks and herds, 
it is a pity it did not occur to me at the moment to forward the specimen for identification ; it might possibly have been discovered to belong 
to some foreign form, and the winter range of the bird might in this manner have been decided. 
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the mate of one of the light-sliips off the east coast concerning tlie birds that flew on l)oard his vessel, I 
learned that the most frequent captures had lately consisted of Larks, Starlings, and Shepherds*. During 
1872 and 1873, when I received the wings of the birds that fell on the light-ships off this coast, I did not 
find any sign that a single Wheatear had been taken, tbough Starlings and Larks were by far the most 
numerous. I conclude it is only during thick hazy weather at the seasons of their migration that these 
birds get out of their reckoning and come to grief in this manner. 

flhe hcatear was in former days in great request for the table, and immense numbers were captured 
by the shepherds on the South Downs. The ingenious snares they employed for the purpose have been so 
frequently and accurately described by writers, that any remarks I could make on the subject Avould be 
supeifluous. It will be sufficient to state that, from inquiries made during the autumn of 1882, I was 
unable to learn that any birds now finding their way to the Brighton market are taken by these means. The 
season of 1878 was the last in which the poulterers received a supply from the shepherds ; and the quantity 
then captured was exceedingly small compared with the hundreds of dozens formerly sent in. On 
examining the books of one of the game-dealers in which the daily takes of each shepherd were recorded, I 
discovered their whole season’s catch did not amount to more than from two hundred to four hundred 
birds per man. The manager of one of the leading firms assured me that some thirty years ago they have 
had as many as sixty dozen brought in by the carriers in a single day. The supply occasionally considerably 
exceeded the demand ; and one of my informants described, with evident signs of regret, the stupendous pies 
that not uncommonly fell to their share in those days. The farmers have now put a stop to the formation 
of the traps by the shepherds. The sheep-walks have become so contracted by the land falling under the 
plough, that they doubtless consider the encroachment on the pasture, caused by the displacement of the 
turf, to be by no means beneficial to their interests. The birds now reaching the market are furnished by 
the professional bird-catchers, who capture them by clap-nets. The neighbourhood of the race-hill near 
Brighton is a favourite set, one or two men or boys being employed in driving the birds over the net. 
The numbers taken arc but small, from a dozen and a half to a couple of dozen being considered a fair 

pouUerfr' '''' 



* On certain parts of tho east coast the Wheatcar is known as the Shepherd. 



GRASSHOPPER WARBLER. 



SALIC ARIA L0CU8TELLA. 



The Grasshopper Warbler has been traced, I believe, to various parts of Scotland; further north than Norfolk, 
however, I have been unable positively to identify a single specimen. In that county it is numerous, 
though local; and the same remark as to its distribution might apply to Sussex and others of the 
southern counties. 

Although a considerably earlier date has been assigned to the first arrivals of this migrant, it is seldom, 
according to my own experience, that any number show themselves till the first week in May. There is 
little doubt these Warblers, as a rule, make the passage of the Channel in small scattered parties, after 
the manner affected by others of the family ; still I have, on two separate occasions, met with large numbers 
in the immediate vicinity of the south coast. When shooting in the Nook at Rye, in Sussex, early one 
morning in May 1858, I found the samphire and other small salt-water weeds growing on the mudbanks 
completely swarming with Grasshopper Warblers. These birds had apparently just reached the coast, and 
were on the point of making their way inland. There must have been several hundred in a small 
patch of weeds of a dozen or twenty acres. There were probably other denizens of the marshes among them ; 
but the half-dozen birds secured by two shots which I fired into the cover were all of this species. Again, 
during the first week in May 1868 it was evident tliat a large flight must have reached the shore a short distance 
west of Brighton, many of the hedgerows in the district being thickly tenanted with these Warblers as well as 
other members of the same family. It was late in the day before the whole of tlie travellers had worked any 
distance inland ; but on the following morning they had all taken their departure. 

Though frequently found in the neighbourhood of water, this Warbler is by no means so aquatic in 
its habits as the more common Reed- and Sedge-Warblers. Several pairs breed round many of the broads 
in the east of Norfolk, frequenting the tangled bushes and rough cover round the marsh-walls. I have also 
discovered their nests under the shelter of long coarse grass in hay-fields and on bramble-covered banks 
in the more southern counties. 

The nest, usually concealed with the utmost care, is composed of the dried strands of various grasses 
and plants. The architects, whether inhabiting the moist flat districts of the eastern counties or the dense 
hedgerows and rough banks of Sussex, appear to make use of much the same materials. The e»-"s have a 
dull white ground (with a pinkish tinge when fresh) thickly speckled with fine spots of light red. 

The curious note of this species has frequently attracted my attention in localities where I had no 
notion the bird was to be met with. It is useless, in these pages, to attempt to describe this singular 
performance, not inaptly denominated by several authors the “ trill.” Words, indeed, can scarcely convey 
an idea of the strangely deceptive sounds as they rise and fall in the still morning air, the movement 
of the head of the bird producing a mysterious uncertainty as to the direction from which the note is 
uttered. Though very difficult to catch a glimpse of during the day, these Warblers may generally be observed 
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about daybreak singing on some high reed or braneh of a tree. Tiie topmost spray of a bush or the su mmi t 
of a tall reed is their favourite perch throughout the fen or broad-district. In the south I have watched 
them on two or three occasions at an elevation of from twelve or fifteen up to even twenty feet in the branches 
of an oak. If undisturbed during fine still weather, the monotonous note is frequently continued with but 
slight intermission for the first two or three hours after daybreak. The slightest sign of danger is sufficient 
to cause them to drojD like a stone into the thick cover, whore they quietly remain creeping about like 
a mouse till the place is again quiet. 



SEDGE-WAKBLEll. 

SALIC ARIA PIIIU GMITIS. 



Like the rest of the family, tl.is lively little Warbler is a migrant to the British Islands, “"""S 
and taking its departure from our shores early in the autumn. During the journey torvards 1 . , 

and also on its return in the autumn, this species may frequently be noticed m gar ens ant p a . 

also at times in considerable numbers in any standing crops in the fields that offer a su icien amoun 
cover. While resorting to shelter of this description, the birds will be seen silently threading their way throng i 
the loaves or coarse grass, apparently desirous of escaping observation, their actions differing groa y lom 
the noisy and ostentatious manner in which they proclaim their presence when once their accustomed quai ois 

Tom torth to south the Sedge-Warbler m ay be found, if searched for, in almost every locality adapted to its 
habits and requirements. I have repeatedly met with tins species nesting m Sussev u it iin a ew mi 
the coast, and also round the edges of the rush-grown lochs in the north of Caithness. The bird seems 
as clamorous and as much at homo in the solitude that reigns supreme round the remotest Iligi ant 
lochs as when observed in close proximity to the constant traffic of steamboats, uhcrries, an yac i s on 

the rivers and broads of Norfolk and Suffolk. ... 

The attractive cackling note of this species may be heard at almost all hours o le mg i . si en 
for a time, should their haunts be invaded and the birds disturbed, they will at once commence “ noismg 
on all sides. Though the song of the lleed-Wren (according to my own experience) is for the most part utteied 
among the stems of the reeds, the Sedge-bird occasionally deserts its usual quarters and may be noticed 
assiduously pouring forth its cheerful though somewhat monotonous ditty while perched on the twigs o 
a thick bush or even on the branches of an oak, an alder, or any greenwood tree growing near the 
water-side. These birds not unfrequently rise from the cover of the reeds or sedge and, flying or rather 
floating through the air, continue their song on wing. At times, while so engaged, they alight high in 
the foliage of some dense tree, from which the descent is effected with the same curious wavering flight to 
their accustomed lowly haunts. AVhen viewed at a short distance, their downward course much resembles 
the drop of the Titlark as, with quivering and expanded wings, it makes its way towards the ground. 

The nest is generally placed at no great distance from water, either among the roots of the sedge on a 
rough bank, or against the stump of a tree. The egg of S. jihrogmitis differs considerably from that of 
S. strepera. To describe them briefly, it may be said that the eggs of this species are of a dull brownish- 
yellow tint, thickly speckled with a darker brown, and occasionally scrawled here and there with a lew fine 
black lines, while those of the Reed-Warbler have a pale greenish-blue ground with dull grey and brown 
blotches and spots. The juveniles of this species and also the Reed-Warbler, while in their first feathers, 

* “ Noising ” is the term given by the Norfolk marshmen to the notes of several species of birds freijuenting their native swamps. They 
apply it particularly to the song of the Nightjar, and of the Grasshopper, Heed, and Sedge -Warblers. 
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bear a close resemblance to the adults. Should a family party come into view among the reeds or sedge- 
plants, there is little difference to be detected in the whole group, save the brighter appearance of the 
feathers of the youngsters and their shorter tails. In the same manner as in the rest of the tribe, the 
plumage of the old birds becomes considerably soiled and worn by the middle of summer. 

I am well aware many of the Sedge- AVarblers landing on the Sussex coast in the spring are only 
on their way towards the more northern counties, having frequently noticed them during their overland 
passage in all sorts of uncongenial situations. It is, however, evident that a few must make their way to 
the British Islands across the North Sea, as the wings of a couple of these birds were received from the 
‘Lynn Well’ light-ship during the summer of 1873, and on making inquiries I learned that both came 
on board the vessel early in May. 




REED-WARBLER 

SJLICARIA STREPERA. 



For some years scientific naturalists w'ere of opinion that another Warbler, much resembling this species, 
occasionally made its appearance in certain parts of the British Islands. To this form the name of Marsh- 
Warbler {Salicaria palustris) has now been given, and the bird is considered by more than one writer to be of 
far from uncommon occurrence. This species has hitherto escaped my notice. 

Up to the present I have never observed our noisy and familiar summer visitor the Common Reed-Wren 
taking up its residence in any spot where the reed {Fhmgmites communis) was not to be found in larger or 
smaller quantities. Shortly after landing on our shores, and while passing over the country to or from their 
haunts, the birds may be detected settling for a time in any green cover, though such quarters are speedily 
deserted when rest or food have been obtained. It is only among the stems of the reeds that I have seen the 
nest ; the fact, however, that this species occasionally resorts for breeding-purposes to osier-beds, lilac bushes, 
and other similar situations has been frequently recorded by trustworthy authorities. 

The Reed- Wren is scarcely so early in making its appearance as the Sedge-Warbler, and is by no means so 
widely distributed over the country. I never identified a single specimen in Scotland, though one locality 
in the south-east, where the presence of the bird had been recorded, was most carefully watched. The 
neighbourhood of the larger broads in the eastern counties is probably the headquarters of this Warbler in 
Great Britain. In some of the more southern eounties there are several well-known haunts ; but from recent 
observations, I have come to the conclusion that the species is far less numerous than it was twenty years ago. 

Like their neighbours the Sedge-Warblers, these birds are remarkably noisy, though far from melodious 
songsters. During the day both speeies confine themselves for the most part to an occasional cackling note, 
evidently reserving their harmony for the evening concert, which usually commences as soon as the sun gets 
low. nickling Broad in the east of Norfolk is one of the spots where this may be heard to perfection any fine 
evening early in June. The din that is caused by several hundreds of these birds singing and chattering at the 
same time, together with the croaking of the frogs, the jarring of the Nighthawks, and the drumming of the 
Snipes, is perfeetly deafening, and would never be credited by those who have not heard it. By about 11 p.m. 
the greater number of the performers are quiet ; but the slightest sound, even the slushing of a large pike on 
the look-out for his supper, is enough to make them break out again in full chorus. 

During cold and stormy weather these birds remain remarkably silent, hardly a sound, except the 
occasional scream of a Coot or Moorhen, being heard through the swamps to break the monotony of the sighing 
of the wind through the reed-beds and the splash of the rain on the open water. 

The nest is usually attached to three or four stems of the reed ; and if rocking is a luxury to the young 
birds they must certainly during rough weather have a particularly happy time of it, as their cradle sways back- 
wards and forwards with every gust of wind. I have found this species breeding in the small straggling patches 
of reeds that fringe the edges of the marsh-dykes in various parts of Sussex. In Norfolk thousands resort to the 
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dense reed-beds in the neighbourhood of the larger broads. In these localities the Cuckoo frequently selects 

the Reed-Warhler as a foster-parent for its troublesome offspring. ... , a- * • * 

The immense quantities of minute insects that abound throughout the moist and rush-grown districts 
frequented by this species afford an endless supply of food. When brought up in about fishing in some 
quiet comer of the broads. I repeatedly remarked these Warblers flitting across the water, carrying in their 
Luths the wingless bodies of a pale buff-coloured moth. On shooting one or twyf the birds it was 
discovered that tL remains of the insect somewhat resembled the species captured by the Dartford Warblers 
for their young. It is probable, however, that the moth belonged to some other genus of the Leueamd®, 

possibly Nonagi'ia canna. 
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NIGHTINGALE. 

PHILOMELA LUSCINIA. 



According to my own oliservations, the range of this favourite songster is decidedly limited over the British 
Islands. I have only met with it in the south-eastern counties, and have been unable to identify a single 
specimen further north than the borders of Norfolk. 

The males of this species make their appearance on the south coast at least a week or ten days in advance 
of the females, the earliest arrivals being usually noticed during the second week in April. The song is then 
continued for a month or six weeks, after which it is heard no more, the bird simply giving notice of its 
presence by a curious croaking note of warning to its young. 

Hundreds are annually taken in traps on their first appearance in the spring, though hut a small number 
of these wretched captives survive for any length of time. One fourth at least, under even the most 
favourable circumstances, or possibly more than half should a delay occur before the newly caught birds 
receive attention, pine away and die during the process of “ meating off Strong, healthy, and early-caught 
birds are meated off in three days ; the majority of those requiring a longer time grow thin, and of these but 
few recover. Dealers state that about four fifths that outlive the first week of their captivity usually break 
out in song in a fortnight, the note being continued in some instances for five or six weeks. A few, I suppose, 
occasionally become thoroughly reconciled to confinement should they happen to fall into the hands of those 
acquainted with their habits and willing to afford the constant care and attention that is necessary. All, 
however, that have come under my observation were such wretched mockeries of the birds in the state in which 
I have been accustomed to watch them as to be positively painful to behold. 

A meal-worm is a bait this species is unable to resist ; and by means of one of these insects impaled on a 
pin in a spring-trap of the very simplest construction, the unfortunate birds are enticed to their doom. The 
quantities captured in the neighbourhood of London, Brighton, and other parts of the south would appear 
incredible to any one who has not watched the proceeding, and noted the ease and rapidity with which almost 
every bird either seen or heard can be secured. There are certain spots, well known to the professionals who 
follow this occupation, where Nightingales are sure to he met with the first fine morning after their arrival. 
Even if the note is not audible (and this seldom occurs) an experienced catcher speedily detects the exact 
positions the birds have taken up. Carefully noting every movement among the branches, their whereabouts 
is at once ascertained when they fly down from the covert or hedgerow to search for a few moments for 
food in the ditch round the wood-side, or a yard or two out in some grass-field. The red feathers in the 
tail attract attention in the bright sunlight at a considerable distance, even if their actions were not 
unmistakable to experienced eyes. A trap having been placed Avithin view of the perch where the bird has 

* Among professional catchers a bird is termed “ meated off” as soon as it will feed itself. Almost any fresh-caught Nightingale will raven- 
ously devour living meal-worms ; but no little care and experience is needed to induce them to take of their own accord the scraped beef, yolk of 
egg, and other preparations with which they are supplied. 
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been discoyered singing, or on the spot where it was seen, hut few minutes usually elapse before the 
capture is effected. At times, when dull w'eatlier or a passing cloud renders this shy and wary species 
unwilling to move, a certain amount of judicious driving is resorted to. Some years back, while inspecting 
the proreedings of two w^orthies who were working a couple of traps, I remarked, on one occasion after 
shifting their ground, that a prisoner w^as struggling in each net before they had been placed in position 
above a couple of minutes. Prom a dozen to a score of males is, I believe, considered a good morning’s work by 
the hirdcatching fraternity. In order to insure suecess, a warm, still, sunny morning is indispensable. A 
cold wind not only affects tlie birds, causing them to skulk in the cover, hut also rapidly chills the meal-worms. 
A torpid bait is by no means so effective as a lively writliing insect, wLose contortions are supposed to be the 
most attractive part of the performance. Nightingales invariably resort to the warmest and most sheltered 
side of the wmod or hedgeroAV where they are enabled to enjoy the rays of the sun. 

I have repeatedly remarked that shortly after their arrival, and before the females have made their 
appearance. Nightingales sing almost continuously during the early morning, the note being heard with 
scarcely a moment’s intermission from C till 9 a.m. There are certain districts in the interior of Sussex where 
the country is interspersed with numerous plantations, the large timber mostly consisting of oak, with an 
abundant undergrowth of hazel and ash. The hedgerows are of thorn, and for the most part broad and thick 
and allowed to grow in the old-fashioned style, the very brambles being also, as a rule, untrimmed. Though 
this locality wmuld scarcely find favour in the sight of some of our advanced agriculturists, it attracts an 
immense number of Nightingales. On warm bright mornings towards the end of April I have listened to at 
least half a dozen singing at the same time, the notes being beard on all sides almost incessantly. Shortly after 
the arrival of the females, the numbers seem to decrease, at all events the birds are less frequently seen or 
heard. As it is hardly possible tliat Nightingales could be snared in this district, I conclude that they are fully 
engaged in making preparations for nesting during the early hours of the morning. 

The nest is somewliat rough and unfinished in appearance, dead and skeleton leaves being freely used in 
its construction. It is usually placed at a very small elevation, and at times on the ground, either close 
to the stump of a tree or in some thick prickly hush. 

The young in their first feathers are spotted with pale yello\vish markings, being not altogether unlike 
young Robins. The tint of the tail-feathers, how^ever, is the same as in the adults, though scarcely so 
conspicuous. 



BLACKCAP. 

CUHRUCJ ATJtICAPILLA. 



This well-tamvn songster, whose note almost rivals that of the Nightingale, is distrihuted over the majority o 
our English counties, being found, according to my own experience, more plentifully m the southern an 
eastern portions of the country. The Blackcap is stated to have hcon observed, m suitable localities, as far as t e 
north of Scotland by many competent witnesses ; this is doubtless the case, though the ii las u se i cm 
come under my notice in the Highlands. When busily occupied in studying the habits or endeavouring to obtain 
specimens of the larger birds of prey, or some scarce member of the Wader or Wildfowl fami y, i is qui e 
possible such small fry would escape unnoticed; this, I conclude, is the reason I have failed to lecognize one 
or two of the Warblers and other diminutive wanderers that have been reported by certain observers. Some 
years back I remarked a few scattered birds in East Lothian in a warm sheltered valley at no great distance 
from the coast ; as it was then towards the close of summer, I was ignorant whether these Warblers had been 
bred in the locality (which was in every respect adapted to their habits) or were working their way southward 

from some more northern haunt. 

The Blackcap arrives on the south coast of Engknd about the second week in April. My attention was 
attracted a few years ago by two remarkably fine males that had taken up their summer quarters within 
what appeared an exceedingly short distance of one another : the spot they had selected was situated in the 
wooded district a few miles north of the range of the South Downs in Sussex. These two birds were watched 
on several occasions during three or four days (April loth to 18th) feeding on ivy-berries in the most amicable 
manner, almost side by side. Not a glimpse of either of the females was obtained, and it is doubtful whether 
they had at that date reached our shores. I can find no entry in my notes referring to the earliest 
date at which the eggs of this species have been seen. The young birds in my collection were obtained 
on the 8th of Julv, when just on the point of quitting the nest: this was e\idently a late brood (the first 
nest having probably been robbed), as I have repeatedly remarked young birds appearing in the woods and 
coverts within a few miles of the south coast shortly after this date. 

In company with Garden-lVarblers, these birds may regularly be seen every autumn feeding gieedily on 
fruit in gardens near the coast just prcAdous to their departure, their heads, beaks, and bicasts being at times 
deeply stained by the juice of the elder -berries, for which they appear to entertain an especial fancy. Insects 
and caterpillars also afford a large proportion of the food of these birds. I repeatedly w’^atched both old and 
young taking the gi’een caterpillars from plants and flow'crs. Bird-catchers are vi'ell aware that the meal- 
worm is a bait this species is unable to resist. 

Though usually concealed with considerable care, I have on more than one occasion met Avith the nest of 
this species in a ridiculously conspicuous position ; this, hoAvever, has only occurred Avhen the site chosen Avas 
more elevated than that commonly selected, and Avhere a perpetual dark shade Avas thrown over the Avhole of 
the immediate surroundings by the dense foliage of lofty overhanging timber. The cradle constructed for 
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the expected brood, though coarsely put together, is compact, and yet sufficiently serviceable to perform its 
required duty; the accommodation for the j uveniles, however, when compared with that provided by various 

other small birds, can only he described as second class. 

The eggs vary greatly, and to describe them in a few words is almost hopeless. The ground is usually of 
a pale yellowish or dirty white tint, scrawled, spotted, or blotched with irregular markings of dark red and 
yellowish brown. I have occasionally come across a nest where the whole of the clutch of four or five 
eggs closely resembled variegated brown marble. 

In the nestling plumage the young are similar to the female ; the general tint of the feathers, however, is 
somewhat more dingy. 



GARDEN- WARBLER. 

CUllRUCA IIORTENSIS. 



Unless its note is detected, the Garden-Warbler rarely intrudes itself sufficiently to attract observation. 
In several of tbe southern counties this species is by no means uncommon, though its presence is se om 
or never noticed by the natives of the district. When making inquiries in any remote locality concerniii, 
the various species of Warblers, I have repeatedly remarked that (with the exception of ay exceeding y 
abundant local variety, such as the Reed- or Sedge-Warblers) this family was less known than any elas 

the time of its arrival, which usually takes place towards the latter end of April, though prolonged 
by stragglers till well on in May, this species may be met with along royh hedgerows and also in gm ens 
aL plantations, in the neighbourhood of the south coast. By the end of the second week m May, " 
residents have passed on towards their inland quarters. During the summer months this speci s tiequyt 
situations where thick cover abounds in woods and tangled thickets, extending its rounds only so 
the shelter is dense and enables it to creep about without any considerable e.xposure to view. 

The Garden-IVarbler is one of our most pleasing songsters; the note, however, is scar^ly so attractive 
as that of the Blackcap or Nightingale, and few but close observers of bird-life are acquainted with eit lei 

the species or its note. 

The nest, which much resembles that of several others of the family, is usually well couceyd m 
brambles or low bushes, though the bird at times is true to its name, and rears its young among cu tiva e 
shrubs, or even the straggling roots of fruit-plants in gardens. The eggs correspond to a certain degyi 
in colouring with those of the Blackcap ; the markings, however, arc by no moans so distinct and ii„ , 
or the tints so rich ; they have, in fact, a more washed-out or faded appearance. 

I never positively identified the Garden-Warbler beyond the Scotch border, though repeatedly expen mg 
considerable time and trouble in endeavouring to obtain a satisfactory view of any of the faniily that came 
under my notice in the sheltered valleys near the coast of East Lothian. In certain parts of Yorkshire this 
Warbler is by no means uncommon, though retiring (as usual) and but little known. I met i\it seveia pairs 
in the east of Norfolk, and also in Suffolk. In the southern counties the bird is perhaps more numerous 

than in any other part of the British Islands. ^ 

When collecting previous to its departure in the autumn, the Garden-Warbler is at times exceedingly 

abundant for a few days in the vicinity of the south coast. The earliest arrivals make their appearance 
by the latter end of July or the beginning of August, and for several weeks a constant succession of these 
birds maybe noticed frequenting any gardens where fruit can be obtained. Eor elder-berries tliey have a 
particular fancy; 1 have at times remarked their beaks and plumage deeply stained by the juice of the 
ripe berries. The majority of AVarblers of this genus may be attracted by hanging small bunches of fruit 
among bushes or the lower branches of trees. By this means it is possible to gain an insight into their 
habite, and a chance of watching the actions of these usually retiring birds, as well as identifying some 

rare species. 



W II I T E T H R 0 A L 

CURRUCA CINE RE A. 



We are informed by several writers that this species makes its appearance in Great Britain towards the 
end of April. This is certainly correct as regards tlie first coiners, though the greater number of our 
visitors do not arrive till the first or second week in May, and it is probably near the end of the month 
before the last stragglers have reached our shores. Having carefully taken down the dates on which I 
met with large numliers in the immediate vicinity of the south coast, it was easy to ascertain the period over 



which their spring migration extended. 

The Whitethroat is common in most parts of England where the country is suited to its habits. I 
remarked several pairs in various districts in Scotland; but, except in certain localities, it is far less numerous 
than in England, and, according to my own experience, is not observed in the northern counties. 

These lively little migrants soon make their arrival known, showing themselves, singing and chattering 
on the top of the hedges, shortly after they reach our shores for their summer visit. They appear happy 
enough when once they have made the land; but I have noticed them very hard pressed during a fresh 
north-west wind in the channel. These birds seem to fly low, possibly in order to escape the force of the 
wind ; and this unfortunately leads to their being struck down by the spray when some unusually heavy 
sea happens to break right in front of them. I believe the smaller birds of passage seldom attempt to 
cross in the face of a gale ; but that they will occasionally make a mistake in the weather there is good proof, 
as I have picked up several (particularly of this species) floating dead on the water a few miles off the south 
coast. Under the date of May 17, 1872, I find in my notes the following entry “ Strong breeze with 
drifting rain from the north-east. Swallows were again crossing the channel. There was, in fact, a 
constant stream of small birds, AVhitetbroats and other lYarblers forming the majority ; I also remarked 
one or two Spotted Elycatchers. Many of these travellers could barely hold their way in the face of 
the frequent squalls and heavy rain ; and the greater number of those we noticed, ten or a dozen miles off 
the land, must have had hard work to make the shore.” On the following day (May 18) I was again 
in the channel. The wind had dropped, and tliere ^^ as scarcely a breath of air, the sea, for several hours, 
being as still as a mill-pond. I did not notice any Warblers on passage; but several M hitethroats were 
met with floating dead on the water, also one Elycatcher and two Willow-Wrens. It is probable, if any 
of the small migrants had made the attempt to cross during the early morning, that the still w eather had 
enabled them to complete the journey at their usual hour. IVith the exception of the Swallow tribe, who 
appear to fly with somewhat less regularity, I believe the most of our small summer visitors that cross 
the English Channel arrive during the first three or four hours of daylight. A sudden shift of wind, 
accompanied by heavy squalls of drifting rain, of course delays their passage and is frequently fatal to 
hundreds, if not thousands. 

Tliough I have little doubt that hy far the greater number of these birds land on the south coast of 
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England, a few o(;casionaIly come to griet on the liglit-sliips olf the oast eoast. Eaily in June 1873 I 
received the wings of two or three Common \V liitethroats whicli had fallen on hoard the Eynn lAell 
floatintr lisht dnrinff the first or second week in May. Unless some of our visitors reach this country by 
crossing the German Ocean, I am at a loss to understand what could have caused their presence on the 
stormy North Sea at that season. 

At their first arrival on our shores, Whitethroats are particularly neat and handsome birds, their 
feathers soft and glossy, the males especially exhibiting a conspicuous pale rosy bloom on their breasts. 
By the end of summer they are completely changed in appearance, their feathers worn and ragged, and the 
bright colours faded into a general dirty grey tint. 

For several weeks previous to their departure these Warblers may be noticed collecting in considerable 
numbers in the neighhourhood of the south coast. They are to be met with along broad hedgerows, and 
also fre(iuenting gardens and plantations, usually preferring those spots where they are able to find 
an abundance of thick cover. On September 12th, 1882, I remarked a couple of young birds busily engaged 
in capturing the green caterpillars of the small White Butterfly {Fontia rapes) on a bed of mignonette, 
llopping below the plants, these interesting juveniles carefully inspected the u^Dper portion of the flower; and 
on an insect being detected they fluttered upwards, and, hovering for a moment, seized their prey on the wing. 

The nest is by no means an elaborately finished structure, dead blades and stems of various grasses 
being used in its composition. Though well concealed during summer, its position is generally exposed to 
view when once the foliage on the brambles and thorn bushes has been cut up by frosts. The number of old 
nests of this species that can be counted in the hedgerows in almost any rough locality clearly indicates 
how extensively the MTiitethroat is distributed over the country. The eggs might almost be described as a 
mass of yellowish-brown streaks and spots, marked here and there with darker lines and dots, the small 
amount of ground that is visible being usually of a dirty white tint with a shade of greenish yellow. 

I have noticed several of the provincial names of this species recorded by various writers ; but I cannot 
call to mind having met with that of “ Hayjack.” The bird is commonly known by this title to the marsh-men 
in the east of Norfolk. 
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CURRUCA SYLVIELLA. 



The notes 1 have recorded in my journals with reference to this species are unfortunately scanty in the 
extreme. It is quite possible the Lesser VVhitethroat may have come under my observation in the north of 
England or even in Scotland, though the fact is unmentioned, and I am unable to recall to mind a single 
instance. The country hetweeu Doncaster and Knottingly, in the south of Yorkshire, appears to he the 
most northern locality in which this neat and elegant little bird has attracted my attention. In Sussex, 
Kent, and Middlesex the species, though local, is by no means uncommon during the breeding-season. 
It is also to be met with in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and a few of the adjoining counties, though in 
smaller numbers than in the south. 

I never recognized this Whitethroat on passage. The birds may be noticed, on their first arrival, on 
the south coast, frequenting for a day or two the thick hedges in the vicinity of the shore. In Sussex 
none remain during the summer within four or five miles of the coast ; I am of opinion that the whole of those 
observed to the south of the downs shortly betake themselves to inland haunts. In the well-wooded 
district immediately north of this range of hills the country is admirably adapted to their habits ; and here 
several pairs take up their summer residence, usually appearing at a rather later date than their relative the 
Common Whitethroat. 

The nest of this species is a particularly light and finely interwoven structure, being just sufficiently 
strong to carry the weight of the young brood, and at the same time so slightly built with dry and seasoned 
materials as almost to convey the impression of being old and deserted. It is usually concealed in an 
artful manner, though the situation in which it is placed is by no means unapproachable owing to the denseness 
of the cover. A spot is often selected among the stems of creeping brambles, or in stunted bushes of 
blackthorn, at no great height from the ground ; indeed it is seldom seen at a greater elevation than two or 
three feet. On one occasion I detected no less than five nests of this species along a low broad hedgerow 
(at most two hundred yards in length) dividing a couple of grass-fields in the Harrow country, about ten 
miles north of London. The eggs are slightly smaller than those of the Common AVhitethroat ; the tint of the 
ground-colour is purer (at times approaching a pale bluish white), marked with yellowish-brown blotches 
and spots on the larger end. 

For some weeks previous to their departure these birds may be noticed in small numbers in gardens 
and sheltered plantations within a short distance of the south coast. I conclude that the majority of our visitors 
reach this country by crossing the English Channel, and also depart by the same route, as I never received a 
single wing from the light-ships off the east coast. 



WOOD -WREN. 

PUYLLOSCOPUS SIBIL ATRIX. 



AccordixCx to my own observation, Wood-TVA-ens are either decidedly less numerous throughout the British 
Islands than Willow- Wrens or Chiirchaffs, or they betake themselves to their summer quarters more 
speedily than their relatives, hut few being met with in the vicinity of the coast at the time of their arrival. 

I have seldom noticed many of these birds till the hrst week in May ; and in Scotland it is usually a week or 
so later before their presenee is recognized. 

Though exceedingly local, this species may he found, if carefully sought for, in most counties in England 
and Scotland. I remarked several pairs in Glenlyon in Perthshire, and also heard numbers singing in the 
plantations on the south side of Loch Maree in lloss-shire. About Lairg and Altnaharra, in Sutherland, 
they frequented the groves of larch in the vicinity of the lochs, and appeared by no means scarce in some 
of the sheltered glens about Berriedale, in Caithness. I did not meet with the species in the neighbourhood 
of the shores of the Pentland firth ; hut as plantations increase I have no doubt they will, in time, reach 
that locality. In Sussex the IVood-IVren appears to have a partiality for woods containing high tiees, 
especially beech, the fine old timber in Stanmer Park being one of the favourite haunts of this bird. 
Occasionally I have observed this species frequenting plantations of elm and oak ; I remarked this fact in 
both Middlesex and Norfolk. But a single specimen came under my notice in the broad-district on the 
east coast; and I believe the species is scarce in that part of the country. In Yorkshire I detected a few in 
the sheltered glens and corries down which the mountain-streams run towaids the east coast. As it was 
late in the summer, it is possilile these birds were only working their way towards the south, as a seeond 
search for them in the same locality proved fruitless. The west of Perthshire contains, in many of the 
wildest glens, a quantity of large timber almost exclusively composed of beech. In some spots these fine 
trees cover a considerable amount of ground on the lower slopes of the mountains, or are scattered in small 
clumps at intervals along the river-banks or road-sides. In such localities W^ood-W^rens are to be heard 
in numbers, their song being particularly attractive during fine summer weather. In a sheltered bireh-wood 
through which a hill-burn dashed down towards the Lyon, I remarked several Mood- and M illow-W^rens 
keeping up a continued concert, the murmur of the falling water, as it splashed over the rough stones, 
apparently inciting them to an additional display of their vocal powers. In the more northern counties 
these birds are forced to put up with the stunted birch or fir that alone contrive to exist in several of the 
rocky glens they frequent. I have repeatedly distinguished their note in plantations of larch of only 
six or eio-ht feet in height. As millions of small trees have, during the last few years, been planted on several 
estates, it is probable this species may shortly become more generally distributed throughout the Highlands. 

Towards the end of summer these birds may be noticed gathering in the woods and plantations near 
the south coast previous to their departure across the channel. I have seen a few in gardens in the vicinity 
of towns (though they usually prefer a more rural district), eagerly searching for insects among the trees and 
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Lushes. The countless varieties of small insect life that in their various stages infest vegetation appear 
to furnish the whole of the food of this useful and harmless species. Though frequently seen flitting through 
the hranches in close proximity to both Willow- Wrens and ChiffchafFs, the excessive brightness of their 
plumage renders it impossihle to confuse them with those birds. 

The nest of the Wood-Wren has come under my observation in many localities in both England and 
Scotland. In every instance it has been placed on the ground, or, at most, at an elevation of only a few 
inches. Owing to the etlect which much of the timber, beneath which this species places its nest, produces 
on vegetation, it is not unfrequently found in situations where the immediate cover is somewhat scanty. 
Though there are, of course, many exceptions, the Willow-AVren and Cliitfchaff for the most part conceal 
their nests with greater care, at times in x’ank grass with a small mouse-like track to the entrance. I have 
now and then come across the nest of a AYood-AAh*en built almost openly on the bare ground, merely sheltered 
by a few straggling tufts of herbage or some twining plant in which a few dead leaves have caught and 
lodged. If cautiously watched, the birds may now and then be detected dropping like stones from one of 
the overhanging branches to the immediate vicinity of the nest. 

The cradle itself is domed, with a side entrance, resembling, to a certain degree, the nests of the 
AA^illow-AVren and Chiffehatf. It is, however, seldom so elaborately worked up, the construction of the exterior 
being looser, and the lining of the interior, w'hich is devoid of feathers, being for the most part less finished. 
Tlie eggs, which are a shade larger than those of its relatives, are of a beautiful pinkish white ground, thickly 
marked with rieh warm brown spots. Like the eggs of all the family, they lose their beauty soon after 
incubation commences. Those seen in the cabinet of tlie collector bear also but a faint resemblance to the 
appearance tliey presented when fresh laid. 
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WILLO^y-WR^:N. 

PHILLOSCOPUS TROCIIILTJS. 



The arrival of many of our small summer visitors extends over several weeks in the spring ; and the 
movements of this speeies are no exception to the general rule. According to my own ohservations, Willow- 
"Wrens are seldom, seen till the second week in April. Entries in my note-hooks show that stragglers 
have been met with, evidently just landed, as late as the 8th and 10th of May. On one occasion I received 
two or three wings, which, after careful examination, I came to the conclusion belonged to this species, from 
one of the liglit-ships olf the cast coast, and was informed the birds came on board during the first week 
in May. 

Though the difference between the IVillow-lVren and Chiffehaff is obvious to most scientific observers 
when the bird is fresh-killed, I douht if many who have written pages on their history could point out each 
species when first landed on our shoi’es. It may possibly be easy to distinguish separately the two species 
while flitting up a hedgerow or eagerly searching for insects in the herbage on the shingle-banks ; but I 
must confess I would not undertake to successfully accomplish this task myself until their accustomed 
haunts were reached. The Wood- AY ren can scarcely be confounded with the AYillow-AYren or Chiffehaff ; 
its brighter colours are particularly conspicuous when the sun is shining ; and though measurements prove 
there is little difference in the size, it has always the appearance of a longer and altogether larger bird. 
Not unfrequeutly AVillow-AYrens as well as Chiffehaffs resort to situations in which the timber is smaller 
and the undergrowth more dense than in the usual haunts of the AYood-Wren ; I have remarked this fact 
in many parts of the country. The nests of AYillow-AYrens and Chiffehaffs may occasionally be seen in 
such spots as a ditch in a hay-field, with simply a thorn-bush and a few brambles for shelter, or on a rough 
sloping bank beneath an overhanging hedgerow. The AVood-AVren evidently prefers the shade of larger 
and more spreading timber. There is, however, no certain rule, since, in England as well as in Scotland, I have 
detected the AA"illow-AVrcn and AVood-AYren breeding within a short distance of one another and in localities 
almost precisely similar. 

AATien once at home in their summer quarters there is little or no chance of confusing the AYillow-AYren 
and Chiffehaff. In many localities among the woodlands and coverts of Sussex and other southern 
counties the actions, song, and breeding-habits of the two species can be studied and compared from the 
same spot. I am unable to draw attention to any striking dissimilarity in the actions of the two birds. 
As they flit from leaf to leaf or hover for a moment in quest of an insect, it would, I am of opinion, be 
difficult to point out which was which, when, as is often the case, both species may be noticed on the limbs 
of the same tree. The note, however, which is repeatedly uttered, at once proclaims the species of 
the songster — that of the AYillow-AYren consisting of a short and somewhat plaintive warble, while the 
Chiffehaff merely gives utterance to a monotonous repetition of the syllables from which its English name is 
derived. 



WILLOW- WHEN. 



The localities selected for nesting-purposes are frequently so exceedingly similar, that I consider it 
hopeless to attempt to point out any dilference in tliis respect. A thick tuft of grass in a hedgerow, or a 
convenient shelter below some creeping hush in a plantation or wood, is frequently made use of by both 
species. The Willow- Wren at times resorts to situations in which to rear its brood considerably out of 
character with those usually selected. Early in June 18G7 I discovered a nest placed in a cavity among 
some rough stones that had been built up like a wall to strengthen the crumbling bank below a hill-road 
in Glenlyon, in Perthshire. The structure, which was externally composed of the usual materials, such as 
dried strands and blades of grass, looked somewhat singular among the grey and weather-beaten slabs of 
rock. It was located at least four feet from the level of the ground,, a tuft or two of short grass, a trailing 
bramble, together with a few ivy-leaves being the sole signs of vegetation in the immediate vicinity. Tlie absence 
of suitable cover could hardly have been the cause of such an exposed site being chosen, as within the distance 
of a few yards a straggling grove of alder and hazel, with abundant undergrowth, stretched down to the banks 
of the Lyon. The liill-side above the road was also densely wooded, beech and larch forming the chief of 
the larger timber. Here I have repeatedly noticed both Willow- and Wood-Wrens, and have also detected 
their nests on several occasions. In many of the wild glens in this part of the country I found Willow- 
Wrens excessively numerous in the plantations of silver birch among the hills, their notes being heard on 
all sides during still weather in the early summer. In every instance where the nests came under my 
observation they were carefully concealed in the same description of herbage to which the birds resort in 
England, and frequently at no great distance from the rugged stem of one of the drooping birches. Though 
the position, construction, and form (domed, with a side entrance) of the nests of the Willow-Wren and 
Chilfehaff differ but slightly, the eggs vary considerably, and at once point out the species to which they 
belong. The egg of the AVillow-Wrcn has a pinkish-white ground, blotched with spots of light red towards 
the larger end ; while the markings on that of the Chiffehaff are of a claret-colour, and generally more 
diffused over the surface, the ground-tint being of the same beautiful and transparent hue. 

The Willow-AVren is probably the commonest of the family, and on the whole more generally distributed 
over the British Islands than either the AYood-AVren or the Chiffehaff. I do not, however, consider this 
species so abundant as the AVood-AAT’en in the counties to the north of Inverness, where I have as yet been 
unable to detect the Chiffehaff. Early in the autumn these birds may be seen making their way towards 
the south coast. I have frequently remarked considerable additions to the natives of the locality in the 
neighbourhood of Brighton by the beginning of August. The first detachments, I believe, take their 
departure across the channel shortly after they have made their appearance in the district. Eor several 
successive days at this season I have remarked the haunts lately alive with recent arrivals totally deserted, 
till, with a change of weather, their places were filled by fresh comers. On fine still mornings (especially 
with a light westerly breeze, succeeding rain and heavy weather) these small migrants may be noticed 
working their way slowly from cover to cover, steadily advancing towards the coast. As many as ten or a 
dozen, or even a score, may now and then be in view at one time in the gardens within a short distance of 
the sea- shore, the whole party eagerly searching for insects on the plants and vegetables, the rows of peas 
being one of their favourite hunting-grounds. Doubtless AA"illow-AVrens and Chiffehaffs are in company at 
this season, though the task of naming each individual specimen as it flits through the leaves would, I am 
afraid, puzzle even our greatest authorities. During the spring a newly killed specimen may generally be 
identified by the colour of the tarsi, those of the AA^illow-AVren being of a pale brownish tinge, while both 
legs and feet of the Chiffehaff are considerably darker. Towards the end of summer, particularly with the 
juveniles, this distinction is by no means so conspicuous. I have seen young birds whose identity it appeared 
impossible to determine by a cursory glance. Although, as scientific writers inform us, the general colouring 
of the plumage of the AA^illow-AA^ren is brighter than that of the Chiffehaff, it would, I believe, on close 
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investigation, be diseovered that there is many an exception to this rule. The plumage of young birds oi 
this species is of a decidedly warmer tinge of yellow than the adults ; immature Cliiffchaffs also exhibit this 
heightened colouring. 

Almost every writer on ornithology has drawn attention to the pleasing note of this lively species ; and 
although I fully agree with them on this subject when the song is heard in bright and sunny weather, I 
have often remarked how excessively monotonous this frequently repeated ditty becomes if listened to in the 
depths of some dense wood when black clouds and a leaden sky foretell an impending storm. AVith the 
exception of its relative the Chilfchatf, whose constant performance, under such circumstances, is still 
more irritating, the voices of almost the Avhole of the feathered tribe are now hushed, though possibly 
some pugnacious old cock Pheasant may give vent to a loud and startling crow in response to the rumble of a 
distant clap. As the gloom increases, and while scarcely a leaf is seen to stir in the sulti’y air, unless 
disturbed by one of these irrepressible AA^arblers as it tlits from twig to twig, their wearisome notes continue 
to break out on all sides. The heavy rain-drops as they patter on the leaves, and the peals of thunder 
echoing far and near, always appear a decided relief, the tiresome melody of these persevering birds being 
either completely drowned in the general downpour, or the musicians themselves forced to seek shelter till 
the storm has passed over. 

There is no more harmless species than the AAfrllow-AA''ren among our British birds. Though it has 
been reported that these AAArblers occasionally feed on fruit, I am of opinion this is a mistaken statement. 
According to my own observations, insects of various kinds form almost if not the whole of their humble 
diet. AA'hen watching their habits during the early summer in some of the northern forests where fir and birch 
arc intermixed, I remarked that these AAArblers almost exclusively confined their attentions to the birch, the 
particular insects they were then in quest of appearing to resort exclusively to the latter. Numbers of small 
birds, consisting principally of Coal and Blue Tits, with occasional Goldcrests, and here and there a wandering 
Crested Tit, might also be met with ; but these, for the most part, were to be seen closely investigating 
the limbs of the fir. Prom an entry in one of my note-books under date of June 23rd, I find that quantities 
of AATllow-AAfr’ens resorted to a garden in the east of Norfolk in order to feed on the green aphides on the 
currant-bushes. I observed these tiny scavengers were most assiduous in clearing off this swarm of insects. 

Scientific naturalists inform us that in the Arctic regions the AA^illow-AA^ren [FJiylloscopus trochilns) 
loses all traces of yellow and green in its plumage. To this form, viz. the Arctic AATllow-AAfr’en, I conclude 
a specimen I shot in Sussex early in May 1876 must be ascribed*. 

The Plate shows this specimen together with an ordinary individual (obtained in the spring) for 
comparison, and renders all description of plumage unnecessary. 

Before shooting the bird I had little or no opportunity of observing it, the weather being exceedingly 
blusterous. The note, which appeared to resemble that of a AA'hitethroat, first attracted my attention, when 
I fired at once, being at the time engaged in procuring a few small birds for a tame Owl. Owing to a 
heavy shower it was impossible either to see cleaidy or hear distinctly ; so I do not pretend to describe the 
note accurately ; I merely state my first impression. 



• This is the opinion of naturalists who have examined the bird. 
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We are informed by several writers that the Cliiffchaff occasionally winters in the British Islands. This, 
liowever, has entirely escaped my notice. Tlie majority of these birds, I believe, arrive on our shores shortly 
in advance of the Willow-Wren, though I have seldom detected their presence at the early date frequently 
assigned to them. The latest straggler that ever came under iny observation in the autumn was seen in a 
plantation near Brighton about the middle of October. A Hedge-Sparrow (usually the most retiring of the 
feathered tribe) evidently considering the small visitor, who Avas certainly cut up by a drifting rain and a 
cold Avind, somcAvliat out of place at this season, attacked it Avith the utmost fury and forced it to seek 
the shelter of some evergreen shrubs. 

In the southern counties this species appears very generally distributed. I have remarked it more 
abundant to the south of London than in any other ])art of the British Islands. In tlie north of England I 
met Avith but fcAV, and up to the present date entirely failed to identify the Chiffchatf in Scotland. Tavo 
or three close observers of birds assured me that in certain localities it may be found every summer. In 
order to satisfy myself that this species advanced so far north, I undertook some years ago, Avhile collecting 
specimens in the Itighlands, a journey of several miles across the hills ; and although the object Avas not 
accomplished, a short and condensed extract from my notes concerning the expedition may not be out of 
place, as it will serve to indicate the style of country the bird is stated to resort to in that district. 

“ Shortly after pulling up at the Inn, I recognized an old acquaintance from the braes of Rannoch, 

frequently encountered during iny Avanderings in the Highlands. The man Avas a good authority on the birds of 
this district ; and Avhile giving an account of the rarities lately seen, he happened to mention the fact that a pair 
or tAVO of Chiffehaffs were this season nesting in a Avild glen to tlie north. ]\Iy informant Avas a curious character ; 
but I Avas Avell aAvare Duncan Avas perfectly acquainted Avith the species Avhen he once made an assertion to that 
effect, as he had formerly assisted me on several occasions in Scotland, and had also visited the south of England, 
Avhere he had picked up his knoAvledge of the bird as Avell as its note. Being anxious to satisfy myself as to the 
presence of this Warbler so far north, I determined to search the locality. To reach the spot it Avas necessary 
to make our Avay over some thirty miles of rough hill-roads, in places almost impassahle to any ordinary 
vehicle. The conveyance in Avliich I Avas travelling Avas a large and heavy four-wheel Avaggonette, and 
utterly useless for this purpose ; so I alloAvcd Duncan to borroAV a machine from some accommodating friend 
in which Ave could perform the journey. I must confess I Avas someAvhat doubtful as to hoAV far Ave might 
be carried on our Avay Avhen the rickety old shandridan Avas first pulled up at the door for my inspection. 
As my attendant, however, Avas able and Avilling to bear the Avhole amount of baggage in the event of a 
breakdoAvn, I decided to make the attempt on the folloAving morning. The sky, at daybreak, Avas gloomy 
and overcast ; there was, however, every prospect of fine Aveather Avlien Ave started from the inn. A stock 
of provisions and liquor had been laid in, as I anticipated that the bill of fare at the shealing to Avhich we 
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wcr6 bound n ould prove exceedingly limited. After mounting ci steep brfie, up nbieb it nas necessary to 
walk in order to ease the beast, we descended by an unpleasantly rough track to a fairly level road, and the 
next ten miles were speedily passed over. So far but little of interest in the bird way had been met with. 
Grey Crows I noticed at intervals bunting the open moors and also perched by the wayside. These 
mischievous brutes are not treated as vermin in a forest; and this fact doubtless accounted fertile utter 
contempt with which they regarded us. Here and there a Stonechat fluttered from bush to bush in front 
of the trap as we passed along the open ground, while beneath the shade of the large and spreading pines 
an occasional glimpse of a lledstart was obtained as it darted into the cover on our approach. Several of 
these birds, and the usual numbers of Willow-Wrens and Coal Tits which are to be met with in almost every 
Highland glen where fir and birch abound, composed the greater part of the small fry that came under 
observation. A stray Pipit, a Lark or two, and some Blue Tits showed themselves within a short distance 
of the roadside ; but it was not till we pulled up for a rest near the shores of a small wooded loch that 
any thing of note came in view. The wants of the quadruped having been attended to, we sat down in a 
cosy nook to refresh ourselves. Before our meal was half completed, a Crested Tit made its appearance, 
hopping from twig to twig in a small fir immediately above my head ; in a few moments the inquisitive 
little fellow was down among the heather-stalks within a yard of our feet, and next disappeared in a juniper 
bush, where he was shortly joined by anotber. Here I noticed them creeping among the lower portions of 
the stems, where they appeared busily engaged for some moments, when they again made their way to the 
pines. The spot we had selected for our midday halt was a slight clearing in a patch of straggling Scotch 
firs by tbe side of the hill-track we had followed. A few scattered birches interspersed with dense bushes 
of juniper stretched down to the shores of the loch, while here and there a lofty pine raised its crest above 
the surrounding undergrowth. A burn swarming with small trout, which were darting in countless 
numbers hither and thither in the eddies, and ultimately disappearing among the red stones, rolled down 
from the hills within a short distance of where we were encamped. Among the waving leaves of the birch 
trees, Willow-Wrens were moving on all sides; and the unmistakable note of a Wood-Wren was detected 
in some thick cover a short distance up the burn-side. Arming myself with an extra-strong pair of field- 
glasses, I made my way into the plantation, and choosing a dry spot heneath a thick fir, sat down to keep a 
watch for whatever might come into view. Before many minutes had elapsed, an Osprey, evidently a male, 
passed along the loch-side. The bird was sailing round in large circles at the height of perhaps fifty or sixty 
feet above the water, and was shortly out of sight. I was considerably surprised at the appearance of the 
Fishing-Eagle at this season, as the nearest eyry I was acquainted with was distant at least thirty miles as the 
Crow tlies. The first to approach my place of concealment was a Goldcrest, followed a few minutes later by a 
Tree-Creeper, whose frequent visits to an old rotten stump revealed the spot where his newly hatched brood 
was snugly hidden. Willow-Wrens were repeatedly in view ; but still the long-expected Chiffehaff remained 
invisible. Though the early hours of the day had been occasionally dull and tbreatening, the weather 
was now fine and bright ; and a pleasant breeze keeping those unbearable pests the midges at bay, I was in 
little hurry to resume our journey. While almost dozing, a low' whistle caught my ear. At first I imagined 
it was Duncan attempting to draw my attention to something he had noticed ; but an immediate repetition 
revealed the fact that the note proceeded from the nearest edge of the loch. For some moments, though it 
appeared familiar, I was at a loss to account for the sound, when I remembered the call of the female 
Goosander to her brood, frequently heard the previous year while collecting specimens in another 
locality. Though I had watched many broods, the male, at this season, had invariably escaped observation ; 
and being anxious to ascertain his state of plumage, I determined to crawl down to the water’s edge in 
order to obtain a view of the party in case a Drake might happen to be on the loch. While proceeding 
with the utmost caution through the cover (there were dead and rotten limbs on all sides, and to snap a 
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t.ig would Fave been good-bye to n.y cbanee ot obtaining a view ot tbe bvood), I eangbt 
of a single bh-d, apparently belonging to this speeies, swimming some ^ 

Considering it most probable, from wb at I bad already learned concerning tbeii ba ^ 

tbe male, if present, would be keeping bis own company at some distance from the ani y, c 

conclusion that this might possibly be tbe bird of wbieli I was in want. Ueturning at once to 

an air-gnn, wbicb I bad brought in order to obtain any specimens of small birds, was rapic y pu in o ^ 

oiVer. The barrel having travelled among tbe rods and the stock in the luneb-liamper the weapon bad 

escaped tbe notice of Duncan, who was evidently somewhat surprised at its appearance. ^ 

increased when tbe movement of a spring disclosed an aperture on tbe top of the barrel 

ivas droiiped. As I fully expected to be able to crawl within about thirty yards of tbe fowl a bullet fiom 

tbe rilled barrel of this weapon would be quite as elfeetive for procuring a single bird, as tbe cliarge o 
an ordinary gun, without disturbing tbe neigbbourbood, wliieb I was anxious to avoid. An antiquated 
lli-blander, who was plodding along tbe road with a home-made rod on bis shoulder, had been detaine ly 
my"watcbful companion by an inviting wave of tbe bottle, as be imagined tbe old body might alarm the 
l)irds bv showing himself at tbe next turn of the road. Enjoining tbe strictest silence, I started again for the 
loch, and bad reached within some twenty yards of tbe shore, when a Warbler, whieb passed within a few 
feet of my bead, settled among tbe foliage of a birch. I was unable to detect any note ; but the view 
obtained almost satisfied me tbe bird was a Cliiifeliaif ; its constant movements, however, among tbe drooping 
leaves of tbe birch rendered a shot with a single bullet almost hopeless. Unfortunately my weapon was on y 
breech-loading for ball, and the shot and ramrod had been left where we had lunched. In a few moments 
the bird had worked its way across the burn ; and as it would have been necessary to return some hundreds 
of vards if I wished to cross dry-footed, I determined to proceed first in quest of the Goosander fami y, 
antLipating little or no difficulty in again finding the Warbler when provided with small shot. On reaching 
the extremity of the cover, and carefully scanning the surface of the loch, I could detect no signs of t le 
sin-le fowl An old female Goosander was paddling slowly to windward with a brood of six or eight, the 
youm^ ones following close in her wake. While watching the retreating brood through the glasses, a few 
heavv drops of rain gave warning that the hills to the south were obscured by mist and^ heavy squalls 
approaching. Eapidly retracing my steps, I soon reached tbe spot where Duncan was awaiting my re urn 
Thou-h the delay that occurred was short, a drifting rain was upon us before I had obtained the shot an 
implements required. As it seemed useless to start in search of so small a bird during the continuance 
of such unfavourable weather, I determined to collect our impedimenta and start at once for tbe bothy 
where we were to pass the night. 1 was in hopes we should still find the Warblers either where my informant 
first had heard them, or on our return in the plantation in which I had just lost sight ot the doubtM 
bird. After collecting and packing our scattered property, which was somewhat mixed and confused (rods, 
-uns, and creels having all been got ready for use), we were soon off for the next stage. On leaving the 
loch-side our course lay through a wooded glen ; and as large stones and rocks encumbered the track and 
rendered locomotion decidedly rough, we were forced to proceed on foot for at least a couple of miles. The 
country became at last more open ; and a high brae clear of timber was shortly reached. Eroiii this point barren 
and treeless moors stretched in every direction, though belts of dark and gloomy pines were in sight at some 
elevation on the hill-sides. We were now travelling due north, and consequently avoided the unpleasant 
effects of the squalls of drifting southerly rain. There was, unfortunately, every appearance of a dirty night : 
a dense mist was sweeping along well down the mountain-slopes ; and the tops and higher ranges were all 
invisible. At length, during a break in the showers, when the clouds had rolled somewhat further up the 
hills, I noticed the country appeared to wear a familiar look, and soon discovered we were entering a glen 
I was well acquainted ivith. The road was now more even; and mounting the trap, we spun along downhill 
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at a pace that promised to bring us to our destination before niglitfall. Not a bird, with the exeeption of 
two or three Grey Crows and a Peregrine, bad come under observation since leaving the loeb-side. In 
an old weatherbeaten fir in one of the pine forests, I well remembered that, when last in the district, an 
Eagle used to nest regularly. On inquiring of my companion if the bird still resorted to the same spot, 
be replied, after some slight hesitation, that in. the preceding season the nest bad been ‘ tampered with,’ 
and, to the best of bis belief, it was now untenanted. It was quite evident that Duncan knew more than be 
chose to relate concerning the robbery of the eggs ; but, from previous knowledge of bis character, I was well 
aware that there Avas more chance of bearing the true story concerning tlie fact by assuming an utter indilference 
to the subject. Consequently the next few hundred yards AAmre passed in absolute silence. We Avere noAV 
slovA'ly climbing a steep rise ; and by the number of times be turned bis liead toAvards the AA Ood, I could see 
poor Duncan Avas anxious to unburden bis conscience of any participation be might have bad in the crime. 
At length, after a good deal of beating about the bush, be remarked that, early in the spring of the previous 
year, be felt an irresistible inclination to become the possessor of an Eagle’s egg — to use bis OAAm words, 
uttered in a most deprecating manner, ‘just to take an egg to myself.’ In order to accomplish this object, 
and also to aA^oid being recognized in the locality, be crossed the country by a bill-track instead of folloAving 
the usual road, and, descending into the glen soon after dusk, reached the vicinity of the nest shortly before 
midnight. The Aveatber was tine and clear, and, being aa^cII acquainted Avitb the country, be made bis way 
rapidly through the Avood, scarcely turning to the right or left till be stood Avatbin some sixty or seventy 
yards of the tree. On casting bis eyes upAA^ards be Avas excessively startled on beholding close to the nest 
the dark figure of a human being clearly defined against the eastern sky. Hastily AvitbdraAving into a deep 
sbadoAV cast by a large slab of rock, be Avatcbed the actions of the unknoAvn sloAvly descending limb by limb 
from the tree. At last the descent Avas accomplished and the identity of the culprit at once revealed, as, Avbile 
retracing bis steps, be passed Avitbin three feet of the spot Avbere my informant Avas in biding. I shall not 
readily forget Duncan’s look of virtuous indignation Avbile expatiating on the Aviekedness of this reprehensible 
individual, Avbo turned out to be a character I Avas well acquainted Avitb, and Avbo, if current reports Avere to 
be credited, could scarcely find so trivial an indiscretion weigh heavily on bis mind. 

“ A thick drifting mist Avbieb came on as Ave reached the Ioav ground, and the Avind rising rapidly in fitful 
gusts, plainly indicated that it Avould be useless to AA'aste any time in searching some very likely cover Ave 
were noAV passing, on the chance of meeting Avitli Warl)lers. By the time our quarters Avere reached the fine 
rain bad increased to a settled doAvnpour, Avbieb continued till after sunset. The spot Avbere the birds bad 
been seen Avas only about a mile distant, and, hoping for finer Aveatber the following morning, Ave made 
arrangements for a start at daybreak. 

“ During the night the Avind grcAV still more blusterous, and on turning out it Avas evident that all chance 
of success Avas hopeless. After AAaiting an hour or two the pony was put to, and Ave made the best of our 
way to tbe spot by the loch-side Avdiere Ave bad baited on the preAuous day. Though remaining here for 
three hours, I failed to recognize more than two or three Warblers in even tbe most sheltered jAarts of the 
Avoods. A couple that I shot, being unable to distinguish tbe species among tbe AAmAung branches, turned 
out to be a illoAA'-W ren and a AVood-Wren. Before reaching our journey’s end aa'c again pulled up, and I 
closely examined some small birds noticed by tbe roadside ; but, although AVillow-AVrens Avere again met 
Avitb, my search for tbe Cbiffcbaff proved an utter failure.” 

In order that tbe nest and eggs, tbe situations resorted to for breeding-purposes, as Avell as tbe note and 
general habits of this species might be compared with tbe manners and customs of tbe AVillow-AAT'en, I have 
briefly referred to those subjects under tbe beading of that Warbler. 
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DARTFORD WARBLER 



SYLVIA PROVINCIALIS. 



TnorGii scarcely to be considered rare, the present species is decidedly local. I have only met with it in the 
south-eastern counties. 

A few years back, Dartford Warblers were to be found in many of the large patches of furze scattered 
over the South Downs ; but the eonstant demand for their nests and eggs by collectors and dealers has, as might 
have been expeeted, at length thinned down their numbers considerably, and many of their former haunts are 
now deserted. There are, however, still colonies to be met with, as on the only oceasion I closely searched one 
of their favourite resorts among the hills, during the season of 1882, I notieed three separate pairs, and 
doubtless there were others in the district. Being remarkably shy, these birds are liable to escape observation, 
as on the slightest signs of danger they immediately seek the shelter of the densest bushes. In order to gain 
an insight into the habits of many of our small birds, it is neeessary to reaeh the loealities they frequent 
shortly after daybreak. Before the sun is fairly uj), several speeies, whose very existenee would never be 
reeognized during a midday visit to their quarters, may, if care is exercised, be closely watched and their 
actions studied. In the early morning the note of the male, which somewhat resembles that of the 
Whitethroat, may be constantly heard, the bird mounting at short intervals to the tojimost twigs of the 
furze and flitting from bush to bush. 

In the winter, though they perform no extended journeys, these birds give evidenee of a roving disposition. 
I have repeatedly come across a pair or two among the stunted thorn bushes and straggling furze on the 
beach between Eastbourne and Pevensey ; and when rabbit-shooting further inland, stray birds were oeca- 
sionally driven out by the beagles from cover where the species was seldom, if ever, found during the summer 
months. To the best of my reeolleetion, I have never seen the Dartford Warbler at any eonsiderable distance 
from furze ; I mention this faet, as some aecounts published eoncerning the loealities in whieh these birds have 
been met with would almost lead to the belief that tlie Hedge-Sparrow * has been mistaken for this species. 

The nest, Avhich is eonstructed of dried grass and roots, is usually placed in a thick furze bush, and is by 
no means easy to discover, unless the old birds are carefully watched. If deprived of their first nest, one 
pair will continue attempting to rear a brood till late in the season, even after having been robbed of three 
or four sets of eggs. By the end of summer the male and female have in most cases worn their plumage 
considerably. A pair shot in July would present a very diffin-ent appearance to specimens obtained in April, 
before the cares of providing for their families had removed the gloss from their feathers. I remarked the 
young were repeatedly fed on the bodies of moderately sized buff or pale yellow-coloured moths. The wings of 
these insects bad been removed, but I am of opinion they belonged to the species known as Leucania pallens. 
I particularly noticed that the birds hunted for their prey among the lower portions of the stems of the old 
dead furze. 

* One of these birds moving stealthily through cover or darting rapidly across a track much resembles this Warbler. 
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There are few parts of the British Islands in which this diminutive species is not well known. The name of 
Jenny Wren is almost as familiar in most localities as that of Cock Robin. Like the latter, the Wren (in England 
and Scotland at all events) is exempt from the persecution that is not unfrequently inflicted on other small 
birds. Even the juvenile members of the population appear to have a respect for their nests; and it is hut 
seldom that their eggs or young are molested. In some country districts, particularly in East Sussex, I 
remarked it was considered unlucky even to touch their nest, the general impression being that if only a finger 
was inserted the structure would be deserted. 

I have now and then recognized this active little bird in the most exposed situations, where I should never 
have looked for or even expected to find it unless I had accidentally become aware of its presence. On a 
rough and stormy day early in June 1878, I made an attempt to cross the hills from Inverness-shire into one 
of the neighbouring counties, but, owing to the force of the wind, which had rapidly increased into a perfect 
hurricane, was compelled to turn back before half the journey was accomplished. While sheltering from a 
blinding squall behind some slabs of rock near the entrance of the pass, my attention was attracted by the shrill 
notes of the consequential little songster, who was strutting up and down on a large block of stone. Heavy 
drops of rain and sleet pattered on the rock ; but for a time he kept his position in defiance of the storm. At 
last a furious gust of wind, which, as it howled through the crags near the summit of the cliffs, dislodged several 
massive splinters of granite, came roaring down the glen, and literally swept the tiny mite from his perch. 
A few minutes later, wdien the main force of the squall had passed over, he was singing again as gaily as ever 
on the dripping stones. The loudness of the notes and the distance at which they were audible were somewhat 
astonishing considering the size of the performer. On other occasions I have found this species located far up 
among the hills, where heather, coarse grass, and a few moorland plants were the only covering to the steep 
mountain-side. On the approach of winter, I believe these birds betake themselves to more sheltered quarters 
on the low ground. I cannot call to mind having noticed a single specimen at any elevation on the hiUs when 
the country was covered with snow. 

During the cold nights of winter. Wrens commonly collect together at roosting- time for wmrmth. Shortly 
before dusk I have repeatedly watched as many as eight or ten flying, one after another, into a hole in a hay- 
stack or the thatch of an outhouse. 

The habits of this species, as well as its manner of nesting, have been so accurately described by several 
writers, and are so generally well known, that any description I could give would be superfluous. 



GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 

REGVLUS ClilSTJrUS. 



The GoMen-crcsted Wren is distributed over the British Isiands from north to south, oceurrmg perhaps 
most abundantly in the neighbourhood of extensive tir-plantations. Though this familiar and lively i e 
bird remains with us as a resident throughout the year, I have noticed in several counties that fresh 
arrivals take place in autumn ; and such being the case, it is reasonable to suppose a corresponding 

number leave in spring. , ^ i i 

In the Highlands this speeies may he deserihed as decidedly local, the large tracts of barren moorla 

heino- rarely Osited, though I have on more than one occasion remarked a small party in^ some straggling 

helt°of firs on the mountain-side. I never detected these birds at any considerable elevation on the hills, 

even though the tops were well wooded. _ i , xr 

There is not the slightest douht that immense flights at times reach this country from across the NoHh 

Sea during the autumn. Early one morning, about the middle of October 1863, I discovered a plantation 
of Scotch flrs near North Berwick, on the coast of East Lothian, literally swarming with these birds. n 
numberless trees, especially in the more sheltered parts of the wood, they were clustered thickly on t e 
lower branches, eagerly searching for food. As they took not the slightest notice of the presence of several 
observers, it is probable these tiny travellers had but recently made the land, famished and worn out 
by the length of tlieir journey. When once their strength is regained, the birds forming these gatherings 
soon disperse and move onward to some fresh locality. On reaching the spot the following morning, 
provided with a supply of dust-shot and powerful field-glasses, in order to learn if any Eirecrests were 
in their ranks, I was unable to detect a single specimen of either speeies. Considering it most probable 
the birds might be met with in some of the neighbouring fir-woods, I turned westward and thoroughly 
searched several plantations without success. As a large flight was reported on the coast of Northumberland 
immediately after this date, it was evident the army of Goldcrests had proceeded m an easterly 

direction, and followed the coast-line towards the south. 

Judo-ino- from my own observations, and also by the information received from flshermen and 

others engaged in the North Sea, I conclude there is little douht that when few are noticed on 
our coasts contrary winds and prolonged storms have claimed their victims and the birds have 
perished at sea. With the exception of some five or six individuals, I have never personally met wi 
this species while crossing the North Sea during the autumnal migration; though on one occasion the 
remains of a dozen at least were detected, together with a few unfortunate Tree-Sparrows and Chaffinches, 
drowned and draggled in the water in the bottom of a smack’s boat, in which they had probably 
taken refuc^e on the previous night to escape the force of the drifting squalls. Several fishermen 
well acquaLted with the bird have assured me that, about the height of the herring-voyage, scores 
have occasionally settled on the luggers to rest. One man in particular, who had repeatedly watched 
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their movements, stated that they would roost all night in any shelter they could find, some even 
creeping into the blocks, where he remarked they would remain “weeping* all night,” and in the morning 
fly down and pick about on the corks and other portions of the nets that were out of water. A cold 
wind and the spray of the breaking seas would often prove fatal to those already exhausted, and numbers 
Avere at times discovered either utterly helpless or dead. As it appeared that these birds were known to the 
men by the name of “ Herring- Spink,” I was particular in inquiring whether they referred to the Chafiinch 
(a frequent visitor to the boats during October), and Avas at once satisfied they AA^ere Avell acquainted with that 
bird. During the seasons I was in communication Avith the light-ships off the cast coast, I could gather but 
little information concerning the Golden-crested Wren from any of the crcAvs of those vessels. I, however, 
received a wing from the “Lynn Well” early in the spring of 1873, Avhich would tend to proAm that 
a few at least return toAvards the north of Europe after passing the Avinter on our shores. 

Though there is a general movement soutliAvard as Avinter approaches, I never either met with or received 
infoi'mation concerning one of the immense flights of Goldcrests except in the vicinity of the coast and 
during autumn. As early as the beginning of October I have remarked considerable additions to the 
residents in Sussex, small parties being noticed in all parts of the county flitting along the hedgeroAV's 
in the open, as avcII as roaming through plantations Avith dense and rank undergrowth. At this season 
they frequently make their appearance in gardens, climbing oA'cr the shrubs and plants and closely 
investigating all likely spots Avhere insects are concealed. Occasionally for a short time they join in 
company Avith Blue or Coal Tits and other small birds. In order to capture minute insects, such as 
gnats and flies, situated on the under surface of the foliage, I liaA'e repeatedly obserAmd these birds 
hovering beloAV the spot and snapping up their prey Avhile on wing. The singular actions of a brightly 
tinted male, one of a small flock of ten or a dozen, particularly attracted my attention as the party were 
working their way through a garden near Brighton in the autumn of 1882. After carefully searching 
the bark of sev'eral trees, the bird reached a somewhat faded and dilapidated willow, and immediately 
darting at the leaves, he seized them one after another in his bill, tugging apparently in the most desperate 
manner, each leaf evidently passing completely betAvecn his mandibles. I noticed this performance repeated 
at least twenty times within three or four yards of where I was standing. Eor some weeks previous to 
this date (October 19th) the stems of the Avillows had been infested by SAA'arins of black aphides, Avhich 
had produced a dark and glutinous secretion on the foliage immediately beloAv where thev AA^ere 
located. Possibly the flavour of this nastiness Avas grateful to the palate of the tiny Kinglet; I can 
imagine no other cause for his eccentric behaAuour. ScA’cral of these Wi’ens while climbing up the stems 
of the willows halted for a moment, and after intently regarding the heavung mass of aphides, immediately 
passed on without further delay. I never detected any of the feathered tribe feeding on the black aphis, 
though the green is eagerly sought after by scAnral of our Warblers. 

In December 1881 I observed a Avandering party of five or six Goldcrests, together Avith as many 
Blue Tits, flitting from stem to stem through the reeds on Ileigham Sounds in Norfolk. As soon as a 
few stunted alders along the bank Avere reached, the Wrens made their way toAA'ards a neighbouring 
plantation, while their former companions continued hunting for insects among the reeds and rushes. 
This is the only occasion on which I have noticed the species frequenting the reed-beds over the AAnter, 
though they commonly resort to the neighbouring Avoods and plantations. 

I never detected any large gathering of the Golden-crested Wren in the early spring, at Avhich date 
they would be supposed to start on their return journey toAvards the north. Though I spent tAAm or three 
seasons almost daily along the shores of the Eirth of Forth (Avhere the Amst SAvarm AAms met with in 

* Ihis does not imply that the birds uttered any sounds of lamentation ; it is simjdy the local manner of describing a low and plaintive note. 
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October 18G3), I remarked no accession to the usual inhabitants of the district. I also failed to 

any quantity of these birds in early spring on the Norfolk coast. ^ n 

The elaborately constructed and beautifully finished pendent nest of this species is well known to all 
who take an interest in bird-life, being frequently seen in the various descriptions of yew and ornamen a 
fir in gardens and pleasure-grounds. In tlie Highlands this species appears to entertain an especial fancy 
for plantations of Scotch fir of from ten or twelve to fifteen years’ growth. I have repeatedly remar e 
this fact in the counties of Ross, Inverness, and Perthshire. 



WOOD-PIGEON. 

COLUMBA BALVMBUS. 



the following year, while studying farming m as , 

immense gatherings of „ot he denied, though had there been a possibility 

the eouiitless swarms m ^i ous p. f t diseovered 

of elosely watehmg and studym, . “ ; 3 deeds. ' In order to seare the flocks it was the custom m 

that considerable atonement was made fnwlino-.niece and a supply of pow^der; wxe laddies, 

many parts to employ herds armed with some an iqua t' o services 

sons of labourers on the farm, w^ere not unfrequen ^ Thono-h invariably on the alert awaiting 

in protecting the crops from plunder may readi y be estimated. Ih ^ ^Z^vLocions youths, having 

the'^arrival of the Doos- while the farmer or ^ t hares or 

provided themselves with shot, passed most of then time in endeavou , 

Pheasants that strayed from the coverts. rircscnce in the corn-crops of the 

The high standard of farming in this locality does not pen p consequently the 

f»: ti:i: destrucUou appeared to have but slight effect iu 

cheeking the evil ^ „t against these birds by the farmers. , 

and iUstbruft^lt ml of^ 1 sustenance consL of worthless seeds and berries. 

on the chalky downs of Sussex are a favourite resort for this species, and ^ s varyin ^^im ^ 

hundred may occasionally be seen, though, according to my own expenenee, tl e 

this locality in anything approaching the numbers observed in the south of Scotland. S i y 

lod-Cns may oL l seen flying in small parties to the fields of wheat or bar ey ; after ^w heeling 

Zllolhlch wl llsigM o;ro:rd::ls:lte“!st::Lmen^^ rZ who imagined that 

the Zs were in pursuit of grain : on reaching the spot it would be discovered that 

the crop was exceedingly scanty, completely choked, in fact, by a mass of weeds rank and strong, 

wpll ni"h riue. had proved the sole attraction. 

Admail tribute, however, is annually levied on the field-peas shortly before they are carried, and turnip- 

* W’ood- Pigeon 8 are alwaj-s spoken of as Doos by the natives of this district, 
t The farm-bailiff is known by this title in East Lothian. 
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grGcns siifFcr considcrjilbly in vvintGr wlicn food is scnrcc. Gnl^bo-gG-plunts nrG nlso nttnckcd , I rcmfirkcd 
tliG birds fGGding gi’GGdily on tliG loavGs about tliG ond of Juno in the noighbourhood of Brighton in 1881. 

On tliG GxtonsivG sbinglo-banks lying botwoGii SliorGliani Harbour and tliG coast-linG luxuriant beds of 
wild taros have gradually formod ; boro, towards tliG ond of tlio summor, vvIigu the pods aro ripo, numbers 
of PigGons aro attractod to foast upon the sGods;" During fino woatliGr a constant stream of birds may be 
seen crossing and recrossing the harbour from the woods on the downs, the flight being continued from 
shortly after daylight till well on in the afternoon. Small parties frequently alight at the brackish pools 
in the salt-water marshes and also on the shore itself ; in all probability drink (of a saline nature) rather 
than food is the object of their visits to such spots. 

Though but few attractions are offered to this species on the barren moorlands of the Northern High- 
lands, tlie more extensive glens, which usually contain a certain amount of timber, along the river-side, as 
Avell as scattered plantations, afford ample shelter during the nesting-season to large numbers of Pigeons. 
To the wild and wooded gorges in the valley of the Beauly many pairs resort, their nests being placed 
for the most part in firs, though I met with one or two in the drooping moss-grown birches that overhang 
the course of the river. In autumn, when shooting on the moors in the west of Perthshire, I frequently drove 
out small parties of ten or a dozen Pigeons from the cover of the stunted birch bushes that fringe the 
mountain-burns at a considerable elevation on the hill-sides ; little if any inducement (except the berries 
of some hardy plant) could be found to account for the presence of the birds in such remote and desolate 
spots. 

It is probable that Wood-Pigeons arrive on our north-east coasts in considerable numbers during autumn 
and early winter from across the North Sea. Early in November 1863 I remarked on two occasions large 
flights that had apparently only recently made the land, worn and weary by the length of their journey, 
fluttering along the links and about the fir-plantations on the sea-coast near North Berwick in East Lothian. 
Doubtless also migrants occasionally make the land along the whole of our eastern coasts. > My notes for 1872, 
while shooting in the east of Norfolk, contain the following lines : — 

“Nov. 27. Heavy gale of wind from south-west. Scarcely possible to work punts on the open broad, 
being almost swamped by the spray. Pigeons and Eieldfarcs in immense numbers continued flying west 
during the greater part of the day ; with the last of the light they were still passing over.” 

As the Pigeons were in company with Eieldfares and holding the same course, it may reasonably be 
supposed that both species had only recently arrived from the north of Europe. 

The scanty collection of sticks prepared by the Wood-Pigeon for the accommodation of its anticipated 
brood is too well knowm to need description. As a rule, in Sussex, the nests are placed in fir, beech, or 
other forest-timber at a considerable elevation ; occasionally, however, I have noticed them at the height of 
only six, eight, or ten feet in thorn bushes or stunted beech trees in the valleys on the South Downs. Their 
familiarity during the breeding-season has been referred to by most ornithological writers ; for nesting-purposes 
these birds frequently resort to the immediate vicinity of houses. In the neighbourhood of Brighton I have 
repeatedly watched the female sitting on her nest on tlie limb of a Scotch fir, stretching immediately over a 
highroad, utterly regardless of the constant traffic. 
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COLUMB.l (ENAS. 



The Stock-Dove is exceedingly common in some of the southern and eastern counties of England 
becoming less abundant towards the north, and appearing to be but little known in the north. Flock 

numbering from twenty up to fifty, and even more, may often he seen feeding in the fields in tin 
neighbourhood of Shoreham, near Brighton; many pairs also breed in Stanmer Park. In 1870 I founc 
them exceedingly common on the Potter neigham marshes in the east of Norfolk, being attracted tc 
the locality by the newly sown fields of peas. But few came under my notice while residing in Easl 
Lothian, though in the beautifully wooded glen through which the Beauly runs near Eilean Aigas, 
and again in the valley of the Dhruini, I recognized several pairs. When seen from the hill-side 
above, as they skimmed up and down the course of the river, or perched on the moss-grown droopino- 
birches, the contrast between this bird and the Wood-Pigeon, both species being within view in the 
same tree, was very marked, and at once attracted my attention, as I had been formerly led to believe 
that Stock-Doves were not residents in this part of the country. 

This species is by no means fastidious when choosing its nesting-quarters, almost any site on 
V iich eggs might be laid appearing to be adapted to its requirements. I did not get much chance 
or observation, or make a search for their breeding-places, in either Norfolk or Inverness, but met with 
many opportunities for ascertaining their habits in Sussex within a few miles of Brio-Iiton s. In May 
1874, a keeper pointed out a nest in Stanmer Park on a small limb near the top of a spruce hr at 
the height of about 20 feet from the ground. This strneture, which was somewhat more carefully ’put 
ogether than that of tlie Mood- Pigeon, contained two young birds; in order to reach them, as I was 
tlien in need of specimens at this age, it was deemed e.xpedient to make use of a ladder, the upper 
portion of tlie tree being too weak to admit of climbing. When taken, it was discovered that the 
youngsters were not siiffieieiitly advanced for preservation, and it was necessary to rear them for a 
wee- longer; on a diet of green peas, however, they thrived rapidly, and soon acquired the desired 
condition of plumage In the large elms in the same park there were also several birds sitting on eco-s 
111 the hollows formed where the stems had rotted away ; in most instances no attempt had been maL 
0 oini a nest, the soft dust of the decaying wood probably atfording a sufficiently luxurious accommodation 
Ilie rabbit-biirrows in the chalky soil on the slopes of the South Downs were also resorted to and I 
noticed several pairs breeding in the face of the cliffs in the chalk-pits at ISeediiig and Offham. ’ While 
m quest of the young of a Tawny Owl in a largo wood adjoining Balcombe Forest, we alighted on a 

dense thicker" <>a the limbs of an antiquated oak standing in a 
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the face of a steep cliff, plainly iinlica t . eave°s-small occasionally, Imt for the most 

represented. According to my own cxpeiienc , ^ occasion I have 

part deep, dark, and gloomy-tl.at the Eoc - je i . ,, “,a;„g.season freqaenting some of tho 

,.een assured that these birds were j ^^^ertained in cvciy instance that the 

Sussex chalk-pits on the downs; on iisi in,, , nest caves at the Bass 

presence of a few pairs of ,,,, „„iy pigeons I ever ohseived about tho rock 

wore also said to be tenanted ,pe„mllon, and had taken up their quarters in 

were birds that had cscapci lom ° ,i,e old castle. These birds harboured about the coast- 

l'“"'"t“rle“irTxtld«l towards Seaeliff, and oceasioiiany took a tl^ht out to the Bass; I was, 

irvcver, unable to learn that they had ever made beyond ,Ue Jloray Birth, their 

Kumbers of these birds breed in “ „t these fantastically formed 

nests being placed on the ledges an . Assures in the rook to which not even a ray 

caverns. ^ there were a tew biiif-tinted 

of liglit appeared to penetrate. colourin- tliouo-lr rvliether escaped from some 

birds frequenting the ^ I Ead no rrreans of ascertaining, as they kept 

of the farm-buildings near at hand ox nrei y ox-mrination There rvas no difficulty in 

at a respectful distance, and I was unable to procure on . which I allowed them to 

securing a hue pair of the Blue during May and dune, the 

fly in and out ^^di 1^10 Lh y^ Doves, we ascertained, were not the only 

!cl;aro,"l“cav?s, arJthose n:arcst the entranc: to the Cromarty Firth we came across frequent tracks 

young Bock-Doves that are bI^ ru";: ^^t Zl 

of lloss-shire, almost opposite t lo is an required ; but how to get at them was 

Aelow, we ascertained J ^ pr„red successful; a couple of tall sturdy Iliglilanders 

at first a puzzle. At P mounted on their shoulders, after which, 

, • om .md hoou ..rougut ashore. I managed to elliiih above 

1 mentnd assisted by the ineqiiaiitios in the slabs of broken rock, to reacli the young birds and nest. 
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The ledge on which their cradle was placed proved to he in an exceedingly filthy condition, Rock-Doves 
evidently disregarding all sanitary precautions. 

Dried stalks of heather, with a few of the finer twigs and fibres of roots, had been used in the construction 
of the nest, which, after the manner of the surroundings, was smeared with dirt and highly odoriferous. 
The beaks of the juveniles were of a dull livid lead-tint, with small white knobs showing at the base; 
the legs and feet a livid flesh-tint. The plumage, including the markings on the wings, resembled that 
of the adults, but of course without the gloss on the feathers and the bright metallic tints, the white 
rump being especially conspicuous. A quantity of yellow hairy bristles or down showed among the 
seanty feathers on the head, neck, and throat, the latter being almost naked. 



TURTLE-DOVE. 
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The Turtle-Dove is one of the latest of our summer migrants to reach the British Islands, the first week in 
May having usually arrived before these birds make their appearance on our shores. But a short season is 
passed in this country, the majority taking their departure early in September, not a single individual having 

come under my observation after the end of that month. 

In Sussex the Turtle-Dove is exceedingly plentiful, nesting in most of the wooded districts, as well as in 
considerable numbers in the sheltered valleys of the South Downs. In Surrey and Middlesex it appears 
equally abundant ; when at school at Harrow I frequently noticed the birds breeding in the woods and 
plantations in the neighbourhood. The hroad-district of Norfolk does not appear to offer any great attraction 
to this species ; a few pairs, however, may occasionally be found where a sufficient quantity of timber exists to 
meet their requirements. In the summer of 1881 I remarked an old bird, accompanied by a couple of young 
ones which had evidently just left tlie nest, in a damp and swampy alder-car near Ludham. Early on the 
morning of May 31, 1871, several small parties of Doves were observed flying over Breydon mud-fiats, heading 
towards the north-west ; one or two I shot were in an exceedingly bright state of plumage. Judging by 
their movements, it is most probable, though late in the season, that these flocks were still on their way to 
more northern quarters. In the neighbourhood of Doncaster, in Yorkshire, I remember shooting a few 
Turtle-Doves many years ago during autumn ; the keepers, however, Avere unacquainted Avith the species, 
which possibly did not breed in the district. IVith the exception of a pair seen flying along the rocks between 
Canty Bay and Seacliffe, on the shores of the Eirth of Eorth, early in May 18G4, I never met Avith the Turtle- 
Dove in Scotland. As far as I AV'as able to ascertain, the bird Avas unknoAvn to either keepers or gillies 
among whom inquiries Avere made in the Highlands. 

A few of the complaints brought against the Wood-Pigeon as to damage inflicted on the crops are also 
laid to the charge of this species ; in no part of the country, however, is the bird sufficiently numerous 
to render its presence objectionable. Prom frequent observations on their habits, I am fully convinced that 
our handsome summer visitors make ample reparation for the small amount of plunder that falls to their 
share; this is more especially the case in those parts of the country, unfortunately too numerous, Avhere the 
farming operations are somewdiat slovenly. There is little doubt that the seeds of numberless rank and 
injurious plants are consumed by Doves ; the grain also littered in the harvest-fields goes a considerable 
Avay toAvards making up their humble bill of fare. In eompany Avith Wood-Pigeons I have frequently seen 
these birds, shortly before harvest, resorting to those portions of the corn-fields where a profusion of Avidely 
spreading Aveeds had choked the grain and caused a failure in the crop. 

Doves often make their way to the sea-shore on the coast of Sussex during the heat of summer ; constant 
flights may also be seen crossing the marshes toAvards the rivers up Avhich the tide flows. As numberless 
dykes are passed at Avhich their thirst might be appeased, it is doubtless the salt in the Avater that proves the 
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attraction to such spots. The wild tares on the Shorehain shingle-banks draw large numbers of birds from 
the wooded part of the country many miles inland. Though repeatedly alarmed and put to flight by the local 
gunners, Doves, as well as Wood-Pigeons, invariably return to the abundant store of seed furnished by the 
heavy crop that annually springs up on this otherwise barren waste. 

The nest of the Turtle-Dove resembles in construction that of the Wood-Pigeon, though for the most 
part of somewhat lighter build. After the manner of all the Pigeon tribe, the aspect of the squabs when 
newly hatched is by no means inviting : a livid and cadaverous hue pervades the naked skin ; the wrinkled 
neck, bare head, and sightless eyes are repulsive in the extreme ; while here and there, falling off by degrees 
as they advance in age, a yellow, straggling, hairy down in the first instance spreads over the sprouting quills. 



PHEASANT. 

I’UASIANUS COLCIUCUS. 



T„b Pheasant is stated to have been brought into this country from 

the date at rvhieh its introduction was supposed to have taken place is so for 7’^ 7* 

ticated record of the occurrence can be found. We are informed, however, m the fourth ed t.on of , 

that it is probable the Pheasant “was introduced by the Koman conquerors, who natura iMd the la 
Deer in Britain.” The name of this species is said to be derived from the Phasis, m Colchis, the banks 
which river were one of their native haunts before an attempt had been made to transport these handsome 

Pheasants are to he found in most of the English counties where protection is afforded them by an 
efficient staff of gamekeepers, also where the country is well wooded and the surrounding fields sufficiently 
cultivated to suit their requirements. In the Highlands greater attention is paid by sportsmen to 

-rouse-shooting and deer-stalking; the nature of the country is hut little fitted for rearing a large stoc o 

In the parts of the country where the most attractive and best-patronized battues are made, incredible 
numbers of young birds are reared in confinement and turned out into the adjoining woods and coverts when 
supposed fit to take care of themselves. The tremendous slaughter that has occasionally taken place at some 
of the “ hot corners,” as these spots are termed, during the battues has now and then raised the animosity o 
several ill-natured writers, who have vented their spite by giving a somewhat exaggerated aceount of the 
proceedings in the daily and weekly publications, and even at times in the comic papers. I never witnessed 
one of these big shoots, and have little inclination to say much on this subject, but fail to understand how 
any one taking an interest in real sport could assist in tbe destruction of bundreds of hand-reared birds as 
tame as farmyard chiekens. When the outlying nests of eggs liable to be robbed are taken, and the young 
hatehed and turned out in time to get used to the country, good sport may be obtained where a fair stock of 
wild birds is also kept up. 

In the summer of 1870 I ascertained quite by chance the manner in which these birds are occasionally 
reared in the north, and the arrangements entered into between the master and his keepers ; as they differ from 
the usual custom, it may not be out of place to refer to the subject. While in quest of specimens in the northern 
counties, I had gone, on a Sunday afternoon early in June, to lunch with a well-known sportsman and large 
land-owner whose woods and moors I was about to explore the following week. Having finished our repast, 
he proposed that we should go and have a look at the young Pheasants now being reared in a field close at 
hand; on reaching the spot a large number of coops were observed spread out over the open ground, and the 
head keeper soon made his appearance. Two of his assistants, armed with guns, concealed under some large 
trees in a hedge-row bordering the field, soon caught the master s eye and he at once gave orders for the 
weapons to be laid aside for the day ; an explanation from the keeper, however, changed those instructions 
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and the men Avcrc allowed to remain on guard. No less than three or four small Hawks, in all prohahility 
Sparrow-Hawks and Kestrels, were to ho seen sitting among the hranohes of the highest trees, waiting for 
an opportunity to sweep down and carry off some of the young. The birds in their present state were the 
property of the head keeper, who had procured the eggs, and reared and protected the downy mites during their 
first stages; he Avas entitled to no remuneration till a price was paid for them when fit to be turned out, and 
consequently it would have been a great loss to him to have them carried off by the Hawks. I learned on 
my arrival on Monday that, OAving to the constant watch kept on Sunday evening, the guns were not 
brought into use that day ; hut the following morning a couple had been killed, and during the I’emainder of 
the Aveek the AA’hole of the marauders Avere, I believe, cleared off. 

Many years ago my father rented the shootings of Catsfield, near Battle, in Sussex, and caring little 
for the sport of knocking doAvn hand-reared birds, his keeper seldom reared ahoA’e twenty or thirty broods 
from eggs rescued from outlying or exposed nests that would otherAvise have been robbed ; the coops Avere 
placed out on an open part of the Avild horth-grown stretch of land close by the spot on which Normanliurst 
now stands. While at home from school for the holidays my Avhole time was generally spent either shooting 
or fishing, according to the season, in company with one or other of the keepers, and I had many opportunities 
for becoming Avell acquainted Avith the preservation of game. The A^ermin that gave most trouble Avere 
cats, CroAvs, Magpies, and Jays, and for these traps Avere constantly set and kept in Avorking order: stoats 
and Aveasels also were destroyed AvheneA'er a chance was obtained, hut they Avere for the most part shot 
Avhen detected on the open ground hunting for prey. While the coops were out with young Pheasants 
and a fcAv Partridges that were also reared the keeper had a busy time, and it AA'as necessary for him 
to he constantly on guard. A couple of noisy terriers Avere also kept in barrels near the coops, to give Avarning 
of impending danger, and it A\ms seldom any of the young birds Avere lost ; a feAA’, lioAveAmr, had been missed one 
summer, and a closer AAmtch Avas necessary. On a fine bright Sunday morning I had succeeded in eA'ading 
the usual routine, and, provided Avith a strong shooting-double, had constructed a comfortable shelter among 
the hushes groAving near the coops on one side of the open ground, AA’hile the keeper Avas on the look out 
on all parts Avhere sufficient concealment could he obtained. After Avaiting a couple of hours I crept 
stealthily from my station into the coAmr close at hand to take a look over the furze-clad slopes on the 
open ground, to ascertain if any of the predatory species Avere in sight in that quarter. While crossing 
a ride * a vicAv of the coops was obtained and a savage groAvl and Ioav cries from the terriers caught 
my ear. On rapidly making my AAay doAvn toAvards the spot I Avas in time to see a large hlack-and- 
Avhite dog roll OA'cr to a shot, Avhile an instant later a second report Avas heard and another almost similar 
in colouring came in vicAv, evidently badly Avounded, but continuing its course toAvards the ride through 
Avhich I Avas noAv proceeding. DraAving at once into the shelter of the hushes 1 quietly aAvaited its 
approach, and a charge of No. 3 shot behind the shoulder settled the matter, the poor beast having been 
previously hard hit. On reaching the open ground I made my Avay to AAdiere the keeper AA’as standing, 
admiring a beautiful black-and-white setter lying dead. He stated that his attention had first been 
attracted by the excitement of the terriers, and then he had observed the dogs snapping up some young 
birds Avhich had not yet retreated to the shelter of the coops. Ilis first barrel, as I Avas well aAA^are, 
had done its Avork successfully ; but the second animal at Avhich he fired had been, he asserted, at a longer 
range and had carried off the charge, though evidently suffering from the effects of the shot. Having 
reported my share in the work, Ave quickly made our Avay to the spot Avhere the second had fallen, and 
assistance having been summoned, the offenders Avere at once put under ground. We Avere well aAA’are of 
the kennel to Avhich this brace of setters belonged; but how they had managed to escape from the care 

* I conolude that any one who glance.s at these pages must l)e aware of the meaning of a “ ride : ” hnt there is no harm in stating that it is a 
broad road or, rather, a gap cut in the cover to assi.st sliooting-])arties in sfop])ing hares or rabbits when bolting across tlie opening. 
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of tliose wlio looked after them was a mystery we never solved. Neither the head keeper nor any of his 
assistants had previously seen this breed of dogs misbehaving themselves in sueh a manner, and during 
thirty years’ knoeking about in the British Islands since that time I have never met with a similar 
occurrence. 

I frequently remarked that cock Pheasants answer the reports of artillery or distant thunder by 
crowing loudly : in the woods about Catsfield they were particularly noisy on the afternoon of March 11, 1850, 
immediately after the blow-up of the Hounslow powder-mills. The birds continued uttering their calls 
for some time after the explosion, which was plainly heard, though the distance must have been over sixty 
miles. The weather happened to be particularly fine and still for that time of year, and this may possibly 
account for the fact of the sound heinff conveved so far. 

O e/ 

Pheasants when flying over water occasionally get as perplexed as Partridges, and on falling seldom 
succeed in reaching terra firma again, but perish by drowning. While Ashing on Ileigham Sounds on the 
21st of June, IS /I, a male and female (the latter in pursuit of the former) were noticed dashing rapidly 
over the water from one bank to another, the distance being about a quarter of a mile. The birds were 
soon lost sight of behind a high and widely spreading reed-bush ; hut a wherry passing a few minutes later, 
the owner called out to us that two Pheasants were swimming in an open pool among the reeds he had just 
sailed by and that they appeared unable to make the shore. As the fish Avere biting well we did not care 
to disturb the spot where the boats were brought up by moving, and took no more notice of the matter 
for the present. Later in the day, when the fish had ceased to feed after several hours’ good sport (a couple 
of perch weighing 3i lbs. and four 2| lbs., with many of smaller size, having been taken), we pulled in the 
direction indicated by the wherry-man and discovered both birds floating dead on the surface of the w^ater 
Anthin a short distance of each other. Other instances of these birds being picked up drowned on the 
Norfolk broads and meres have been reported by the natives ; the Partridges, however, that incur the same 
fate in this marshy district number at least ten to one compared with this species. 

While living at Ferrygate, near North Berwick in East Lothian, in 18G3, for the purpose of studying 
agriculture, I discovered a nest with sixteen eggs in the thick tangled grass in a small plantation of youn” 
trees only a short distance from our farm-house. The eggs evidently belonged to Pheasants and Partrid^^-es’ 
eac species having contributed about the same number ; for a week or more I visited the nest daily hut 
never identified the sitting bird. Unfortunately before she had hatched out the young I was obli-ed 
0 cave that part of the country for a few weeks, and could only ascertain on my return, by the mass 
of hioken shells, that the whole of the eggs had proved prolific. 

About thirty years ago a hen Pheasant selected a strange situation for her nest in the railway-cuttino- 
near Battle great wood, on the line between Tunbridge Wells and Hastings. An unusually large cavity 

by eratehing and Hien constructed the nest for her eggs. Utterly regardless of the deafening uproar caused 

y ^ ^ passing trams, she sat closely and in due course brought off her brood, having been carefully watched 

wring le time of incubation by the plate-layers constantly passing up and down the line, who were well 
acquainted with the position of the nest. 
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CAPERCAILLIE. 

rETRAO UROGALLUS. 



The few remarks I give concerning the last survivors of our native Capercaillies and the introduction of 
foreigners from Norway and Sweden, with the reports as to how they flourished in their new quarters, 
are taken from ‘The Capercaillie in Scotland,’ a work lately written by Mr. J. A. Ilarvie-Brown, which 
contains an immense amount of valuable information concerning this species. 

The final extinction of the original stock of this species may be considered to Itave taken place about 
the year 1760. There have been, however, several other records of a considerably later date that are 
supposed to he properly authenticated. While engaged in making observations in the Highlands, in 
Strath Glass and the adjoining glens in Inverness-shire, a few years Ijack, I found the keepers asserted 
that this district had been the last stronghold of the native breed of the Capercaillie*. The cause of 
tlieir disappearance is somewhat strange when all things are considered ; immense fir- woods cover the 
slopes of most of the rugged hills in this locality, which appears in every respect suitable to supply all 
their requirements as to food and shelter, and render them almost entirely free from persecution. Possibly 
tlm birds could not procure their proper food among these stupendous pines, as I remarked in the woods 
on Logierait Hill, m Perthshire, that they appeared to prefer the young Scotch-fir trees, of about eight 
or ten feet in height, off which they nibbled the topmost shoots and put an end to all chance of further 
growth. There is one question respeeting this species to he considered which may not strike those who 
have not thoroughly examined their haunts. Did the birds in former days consume or destroy all the 
young sprouting shoots of the small-growing trees on which they fed and then perish from want of 
sustenance, or were the owners of the forests exasperated on detecting the tops of their youno- fir trees 

that were progressing favourably torn to pieces and ruined, and then attempted to mend matters hv 
making a general clearance of the depredators? ^ 

As to the restoration of the Capei-caillie in tliis country it is stated that betn-een 1837 and 1839 
numbers uere brought from Sweden and turned out about Taymouth and a few near Dunkcld. In 1803 the 
bmds m tlm woods on the Taymouth estate were estimated to be nearly two thousand in number tlmy 
increased rapidly all along the valley of the Tay as far as Dunkcld, where the nature of tl ’ J 
WWS most suitable to their habits-tho proprietors on whose estates tiey had hi ou ftirD 7 

o Athol and Lord Breadalbane) having liad immense quantities of larch, Scotch fir. and spruce planted 

None have been seen since that time.’ This date would be placed at from 1819 to 1829 lZ2o if 

but have not received any up to the date of going to press” This seems tn i’ i l ^ exact dates, 

Mr^Harvie-Bpn appears doubtful as to the whereabouts of Struy, which is siZte/rse to ^^ 0 ! cirit^re V' 'Ts '' 
in Invernc-shire. in the vicinity of which I have often collected and also been in communication with sevei^Uf Ihe Wp^^" 
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on the hill-sides, which afforded the birds both food and cover. Of late years much of this wood has 
been cut dovvn, and it now seems that the Capercaillie, though still abundant, has much decreased 
ill numbers. Mr. Roderick Anderson, of Dunkeld, is of opinion that at the present time there are not 
half the birds on the Athol estates that there were twenty years ago. There is an entry in Mr. Harvie- 
Brown’s book on the Capercaillie, stating that in 1841 this species became established at Logierait, 
fourteen miles from Taymouth, in Perthshire: this is the only locality in which I have as yet had an 
opportunity of meeting with the Capercaillie, and at the time of my visit in the spring of 1878 there 
must have been some hundreds still remaining in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The following extract from ‘ The Capercaillie in Scotland ’ will sliow the numbers that have been 
bagged in the Highlands in one day since the restoration of the species : — “ The greatest number I have 

heard of killed in one day was 36 at Ladywell plantation, Pitnacree, near Dunkeld, in 1865. This is 

part of the Athol estates, upon Avhich are at least 10,000 acres of suitable woods. At Banff, in the east of 

Perthshire, 25 were shot in one day in 1877 — area 2000 acres. At Dunkeld 23 were shot in one day.” 

A few charges have been brought against this species for persecuting Blackgame, but the accusations 
do not seem to be backed up by any evidence worth recording. Mr. Harvie-Brown, however, says 
that he has many statements from correspondents bearing out the truth of the assertion. I give one 
extract from page 120 of his work : — “ The same correspondent adds that they drive away Blackgame 
‘ by driving off the old birds and killing the young ’ ; and he states that he has seen battles between the 
species in ‘ ducking-season.’ He also saw a Capercaillie and a Greyhen with their broods coming in 
contact, when a terrible battle ensued. ‘The Capercaillie succeeded in driving away the Greyhen, and 
then killed the most of her brood.’ ” 

Under the headin" of “ Damage to Eorests ” in Mr. Ilarvie-Brown’s book I discovered that some 
grave charges are brought against the Capercaillie ; and as these assertions indicate that there was some 
reason for the question I asked at the end of the second paragraph on the preceding page, it will not 
be out of place to give a few extracts. 

“ Extensive damage done by Capercaillies to woods and forests is another sad thorn in many 
proprietors’ sides. To hear some speak of the awful destruction going on might almost lead one to 
suppose that in bygone days the evil deeds of the species brought its own punishment ; that, in fact, the 
Capercaillie exterminated the forest-growth over large areas of Scotland and that this extermination 
exterminated them in turn. In many parts of the area at present inhabited by the birds, on this account 
alone, they are shot down upon all occasions, in the endeavour to reduce their numbers ; or, at all events, 
no encouragement is given them to increase. Twenty years ago, when Capercaillies appeared on an 
estate, the greatest care was taken to foster them. Now, it is usually different; and, where at all 
plentiful, they are shot, both sexes indiscriminately ; and in some places, as we have seen in a former 
section, very heavy bags are often made. I have, however, sufficient faith in the robust character of 
the species to prevent my becoming anxious, lest a second extermination should ever take place, if fair 
means only be used to keep its numbers in check. 

“ I have in this connection endeavoured to collect independent testimony from the best sources as 
to the nature and amount of damage done. Mr. Malcolm Dunn (who has specially studied, and who 
read a paper on the subject before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh: see ‘ZooL’ 1875, p. 4338) writes 
to me as follows : — ‘ In reference to the damage done to plantations by both Capercaillie and Blackgame, 
the proof is too strong to admit of the slightest douht. IVhere either exist in large numhers, in, or in 
the neighbourhood of, young plantations of larch and Scotch fir, they do a vast amount of injury to 
the young trees, by eating the young buds, leaves, and shoots of the trees : and, in the case of the Scotch 
fir especially, at a season of the year when there are no insects of any kind upon them — I here refer to 
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beetleSj caterpillars, or aphides ; coccus or scale insects may he upon the trees, but not on the wood or 
leaves eaten by the Capercaillie. This is the opinion of all my correspondents who have paid any 
attention to the matter, corroborated by my own experience. Of the very many ‘ crops ’ of the 
Capercaillie which I have dissected and carefully examined, none contained any traces of the bird 
having fed u^ion insects. In the winter the crops are usually entirely filled with the leaves, buds, and 
young shoots of the Scotch fir. The contents of one ‘crop’ of a male bird, which I examined in 
Kovember 1873, were as follows: — 203 points of shoots of Scotch fir, Avith the leading buds entire, some 
of the shoots being fully 3 inches long; 11 pieces of young wood, 1|^ to 2^ inches long, having leaves 
attached but no terminal buds ; and 52 buds — making in all 2G6 shoots and buds, besides a large 
handful of single leaves, of the Scotch fir, which the birds had devoured at one meal. The Avhole were 
quite fresh and green, were to all appearance selected from a A^ery healthy tree, and showed no trace 
AvhateA’er of OA-er haA'ing been attacked by the pine-beetle [Uylurgus pineperda) or any other insect ; 
and most certainly there Avere no other insects in the crop. The contents of the crop I presented to 
the Edinburgh Botanical Society, and they can noAV be seen in the Museum of the Society in the 
Botanic Gardens. In another crop, which I examined in April 1871, I found the contents to be 
AA’holly the young shoots, leaves, and buds of larch. I counted the extraordinary number of 918 buds 



alone in the ‘crop,’ besides the bits of shoots and leaves, which formed by far the bulkiest part of the 
aaLoIo. There Avere but a few bits (three) of silvery lichen amongst the contents, but nothing else; 
these pieces of lichen no doubt were picked up along Avith the other contents of the crop, and do not 
form a part of the regular food of the bird. These are given as fair samjdes of many crops I have 
examined, received chiefly from Perthshire, Mr. Brown having sent me about a score in 1871. In 
none of them did I eA'er meet Avith a pine-beetle, or any other insect that Avould lead me to suppose 
that the bird preys upon insects, or had a preference for shoots Avhich AA^ere infected by them. In fact, 
I should maintain that the bird prefers clean, healthy, fresh food, and has no taste for damaged or 
decaying vegetation of any kind. I have never examined the crop of a young bird taken out of the 
nest; but I have analysed the crops of several birds of the same year in July and August, and failed 
in every instance to find any insects, so that, although I am aware that it is said in books that they are 
fond of insects, especially when young, I am unable to corroborate the assertion. The nature and 
habits of the birds do not in any way lead me even to suppose it feeds on insects; but in other parts 
0 le AA or ^ m Norway for instance— it may feed on different matter to Avhat it does in Scotland. Since 
made my investigations anent the injury done by the Capercaillie, &c., to forest trees, I have also 
investigated the injury done by insects. The injury done by the pine-beetle to the Scotch firs is in no 
Avajs ana ogous. The beetle does its injury internally by eating the pith of the shoots and the heart 
the buds; the Capercaillie ‘lops’ the shoots, buds, and leaves clean off, and the one cannot by any 
possibility be mistaken for the other; besides the injury is done by the beetle in the middle of summer^ 
e mos seiious injury is done by the bird in the winter, when the beetles are liybernatino' in or 
on dead wood on the ground. The beetle attacks almost any pine tree, sick or healthy, any size or ’any 
ago; only, as it climbs from the ground to the branches, small trees, say under 25 years of a^e arl 
arard™ ^i Capercaillies, on the other hand, attack only healthy trees of any rfz’e or 

sttned o 1 r“° “ continuously, till it is completely 

n f 11 1 ^ grOMing points, and, of course, most seriously injuring it, and rendering it 

perfectly useless for timber. If the bird is kept within due limits (in numbers) the inLnheTl 

rnimaterial to t^ general welfare of our forests; but if they become very numerous, they wiU cLtly 
play havoc with the pine and larch plantations in their neighbourhood, especially young planTatfons 
Blackgame at certain places are just about as injurious to young pine and larch trees.? the ovt 
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remarks by Mr. Eiinn were evoked by special queries wliicb I put to him regarding the possil)ility 
existing of the buds affected by the pine-beetle being tliose chosen by the Capercaillie. As has been seen, 
Mr. ])unn is of opinion tliat the bird prefers ‘ clean, healthy, fresh food ’ and has ‘ no taste for damaged 
or decaying vegetation of any kind.’ lie does not consider that insects of any kind form part of their 
food, but he at the same time states that he ‘ never examined the crop of a young bird taken out of 
the nest.’ I have quoted Mr. Dunn’s letter fully, as it is perhaps the letter, amongst many others I 
have received, Avhich places the damage done in the strongest light. I am still of opinion, however, that 
the final results exhibited in certain young trees are just as likely to have been caused by beetles as by the 
Capercaillies. If the buds arc destroyed, whether by beetles internally or by Capercaillies, whether in 
summer or in winter, I believe the results will be the same, viz. — as will be seen further on — the trees 
becoming bushy, branchy, and stunted.” 

Here arc a couple more extracts : — “ A correspondent in Perthshire writes as follows : ‘ From the 1st 
of November up to the end of May the Capercaillie lives principally on Scotch-fir sprigs. Then, from 
the 1st of June to the end of October, he lives greatly on insects, digs deep into ants’ mounds* in 
search of food, and strips the bark of rotten trees in search of worms and beetles.’ Fancy hundreds, 
yes and thousands, of Capercaillies thus employed. Do they do no good ? ” 

“ Mr. J. B. Hamilton, of Deny, amongst others, informs me that he has seen abundant evidence of 
their work and mischief, and adds, ‘ on Scotch firs of twenty to thirty years old. My own impression 
is that they are not so injurious to young Scotch-fir plants of a foot or two in height as Blackgame, 
which are very fond of the leading buds in these, and are one of the causes of that tufty appearance in 
these that you allude to.’ ” 

It seems that these birds have a better character in the north of Europe than in this country, as 
Air. Harvie-Brown gives the following : — “ Mr. Robert Collett, of Christiania, in reply to inquiries I made 
of him regarding destruction done to forests in Norway and Sweden, writes: ‘In Norway there is not 
any trace of destruction to the forests done by the Capercaillie. Certainly they do live in winter almost 
exclusively on the leaves of the fir {Pinus sylvestris), but they only take some shoots here and some 
there ; for the most part from old — or at least not young — trees.’ ” 

The following lines by Mr. Harvie-Brown so exactly describe the damage I witnessed on the hill at 
Logierait in the spring of 1878 that it supplies all deficiencies in the remarks I made concerning the 
effect on the trees : — 

“ Becoming interested in the subject of destruction of forest-plants and trees, I visited, in January 
1878, a piece of ground fourteen acres in extent, or thereabouts, situated in the midst of old pine wood 
of different ages, and wTiich had been planted six years previously with pine seedlings on the above- 

mentioned estate. In one corner, facing the sun and the south and protected on the north and west 

by older growth, the damage which the young trees had suffered was perhaps most apparent. Upon this 
estate Capercaillies are tolerably abundant, as many as four having been shot in one day by a party 
in 1877, and I have myself estimated the numbers seen in one day as at least sixteen. Blackgame are 
scarce, and have been so for a number of years ; but I have seen Blackgame driven out of the adjoining 
covers, and once rising out of the above enclosure. The stunted, bushy, or tufty young trees were 
pointed out to me, and I clearly saw Avhere the central buds of the leaders had been picked out— or 
had dropped off! — resulting in side shoots taking the place of the leaders, and thus deforming the 
trees. This was affirmed to be the damage done solely by the Capercaillie, which birds were stated to 
stand upon the ground and pick out the buds from the leading shoots, when the trees were perhaps 

four or five years old, and had been planted perhaps three years. After reaching this age the trees are 

* Lloyd directs tliat ants’ eggs be provided for the young birds when rearing them by hand (op. cit. p. 32). 
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considered safe, as they are too high for the birds to x’each the terminal shoot from the ground, and the 
young upper hranehes and leaders are too young and tender to bear the weight of the bird. Becoming 
older still, the terminal shoot lengthens beyond the reach of the Capercaillie when it stands upon the 
side shoots. It was further stated that the trees, in consequence of this treatment when young, were 
delayed in their growth, and that many were destroyed and rendered useless.” 

The foregoing quotation from ‘ The Capercaillie in Scotland ’ gives another reason for the deterioration 
of the Scotch fir in the Highlands. 



“ There seems to be eonsiderable diversity of opinion amongst those inimical to the Capercaillie as 
to the ages of the wood attacked. On the other hand, I have the following opinion from Sir Bobert 
Menzies, which I quote in full: — ‘Neither do I blame them for being destructive to the plantations, a 
fault that is frequently found with them, and in consequence of which they are shot down. So far as 
my experience goes they do not injure newly planted young trees in the same way that Blackgame do, 
as they will not go to a plantation where there are no trees they can roost upon ; they will not pick 

out the tops while standing on the ground, and it is not till the trees in a plantation are somewhat 

grown that the Capercaillies settle in it, and then, as they are heavy birds, it is only the side shoots they 
can get at, as the top shoot is not strong enough to earry them. I am of opinion that it is no fault of 
the Capercaillies that the plantations of Scotch fir are found not to do well, but that a very bad sort of 
that tree is now sold out of the nurseries that will never become trees ; plants that do not make a leader 

like the true Scotch fir, but, on the contrary, have no stem, and abound in branches, both above and 

below. This sort of Scotch fir is an importation from the Continent, now of some years’ standing, and 
young plants are now sold as ‘true natives’ that are seedlings taken from trees originally growm from 
this imported seed. When these are not found to be doing well the Capercaillie is blamed ; but I 
think it is the seedsman Avho is in fault, and more care should be taken to see that the young Scotch- 
fir plants are of the right sort, when the plantation will be found to do well enough, though there are 
a good many Capercaillies in it.’ ” 

From my own experience I can say nothing as to whether the Capercaillie ever attacks the small 
plants of the Scotch fir, but I have seen and carefully examined the manner in which the trees, between 



five and ten feet in height, have had their leaders cut or broken and the uppermost branches and twigs 
bent down, torn to pieces, and trampled on, while large flocks of these birds have been either feeding 
or resting and basking in the rays of the sun. 

While exploring various parts of the Northern Highlands in the spring of 1878, I obtained 
permission from Duncan, who rented the Kinnaird shootings near Dunkeld, in Perthshire, from 

the Duke of Athol, to obtain some specimens of Capercaillie. Leaving Inverness on the 17th of April, 
Dunkeld was reached the same evening; but for several days the weather was most unpropitious] 
blusterous squalls of wind, rain, and sleet followed one another in rapid succession. On the 20th, 
though dull and foggy, there was a slight improvement, so a start was made and I drove over to Logierait,' 
where Mr. Duncan’s men, together with the keepers and foresters from several of the adjoining shootings 
and a number of beaters, were found waiting to drive the woods for the Capercaillie. It was, of course 
almost hopeless that one gun could obtain a shot at birds when driven in these large woods, where about 
fourteen guns are usually required to hold all the passes. Stalking quietly through the dense cover 
would have been my best chance of success, and I had only anticipated being met by two or three 
keepers*. As so many beaters had, however, been brought together, I gave in and submitted to the 
usual routine. During the day, which turned out somewhat unsuitable, the air being thick with mist. 



intent- ^ the keepers and foresters, ^-hen first assembled to await my arrival, were carrying guns with the 

:ntentmn of ass.stmg to procure the specimens required. It appears that Mr. Menzies of Teurenie, who was factor for his brother, i Menzies of 
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three or four drives were made, with the result that might naturally have been expected, and only a few 
hens passed within sight of my stations, not a single cock bird coming in view while I remained on the 
hill. On the return of the beaters, I ascertained that they had discovered a couple of old males fi^htin® 
desperately in an open space in the densest part of the forest, and had run in and attempted to capture 
them. If these thoughtless individuals had only watched the conflict and sent one of their number off 
to give information, both birds might have been procured, as I was not more than a quarter of a mile away 
and their battles frequently last a considerable time. I learned in Dunkeld that two fine old cocks had 
been caught hy some labourers on the highroad, where they were picked up almost entirely disabled 
having fought till both combatants were incapable of making an effort to escape. The same men were 
awaiting my arrival on the 22nd, and we agreed, after one or two drives, that I should try to obtain a 
shot by going quietly through some parts of the woods not yet disturbed. The wmather was now fine 
and clear, and at the first drive about fifty birds passed over, one third of the number being cocks ; not 
one of the latter, however, came within range. Just at the conclusion of the second drive, which was 
also a failure, I happened to catch a glimpse, through an opening in the forest, of an old cock aligbtino' 
in one of the lai’gest larches in the forest. Ilex-e lie remained perfectly motionless drawn close up to 
the massive stem, and although one of the beaters passed below and actually struck the tree wdtli his 
stick, the bird took not the slightest notice. As he seemed likely to stop some time, I called all the men 
together just within sight of him, giving directions for them to keep moving about and getting their lunch 
ready so as to draw his attention. I then started off, picking my way carefully down one gully and 
stalking with the utmost caution up another, which led right below the tree ho had selected, and having 
taken the bearings correctly there was no necessity to look up till w^ell within range. As I expected, 
he was now intently regarding the actions of the group of beaters, and the first intimation of mv approach 
that he received was a charge of No. 1 shot, which brought him as dead as a stone to the roots of the 
tree. On examination he proved to be a fine old bird, slightly cut about the head by fighting, but by 
no means damaged as a specimen. Capercaillies are stated to be remarkably tough and strong, requiring 
a severe wound to disable them ; and this I can readily believe, as a fine old male I fired at while posted 
for a drive on the summit of a ridge of rocks at least three hundred feet in height, fell as if struck lifeless 
to the foot of the cliffs among large blocks of stone, and still retained sufficient vitality to flutter away 

and escape when one of the beaters descended to bring him back* *. I should have imagined that the 

foice of the fall alone w'ould have been sufficient to break every bone in his body, as he pitched down 
apparently killed by the effects of the charge of shot. On the following day, the 23rd, our number 
of beaters w\as considerably reduced, and wJiilc proceeding along the ridge of the hill at the summit of 
Logierait I wms enabled to ascertain the damage caused by the large flocks of Capercaillie. On over 

half a mile of the forest the whole of the young shoots of the Scotch firs were eaten off and destroyed, 

the tiees being apparently utterly ruined. I learned from the keepers that in winter, wJien the ground 
was covered with snow, these birds occasionally colleot into immense bodies in this locality, and that it 
was at this time the greatest amount of mischief was done to the young trees. Just as w'e reached the 



Culdares, from ■whom I formerly hired the shootings of Innerwick in Glenlyon, happened to be driving along the road near Logierait and 
perceiving so many men prepared for shooting at this season had pulled up in order to ascertain what was intended to be done. On being informed 
they were awaiting my arrival to assist in obtaining some specimens of Capercaillie, he let them know at once that I only required birds shot hy 
my own gun. The breechloaders they had brought were then immediately taken over to the Inn at Logierait and no signs of the mistake that 
had o^ccurred could he detected on my arrival, all the men being provided with the strong heavy sticks commonly used for beating. 

* I invariably proceed myself, with both barrels charged, to pick up a valuable specimen that has fallen if it appears wounded, but in this 
instance life seemed extinet. 
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end of the ridge a single female Capercaillie was put up by one of the heaters and passed overhead at 
a considerable hciglit ; not wishing, however, to lose a chance, I tired a shot, and the bird was seen to turn 
over and fall headlong over the precipice into the large fir-wood on the slope of the hill towards the north- 
east. That Ave should find her seemed extremely doubtful, as a long circuit had to be taken to reach the spot 
on Avhich she Avas supposed to have dropped and the ground AA-as littered by broken limbs of trees and 
thick undergroAvth. On reaching the spot Ave had marked Avhere the bird disappeared from sight, a careful 
search Avas commenced and almost immediately she Avas discovered lying spread out on a bare patch where only 
the dead spines of the joine trees covered the soil. As this completed the pair of Capercaillie, our work 
Avas now at an end, and, after calling the Avhole of our men together, Ave rested for a time in a sheltered 
gully on the hill-side, and after lunch I made my way back to Dunkeld, well satisfied wfith tbe result of 
the three days spent on the slopes of the hill of Logierait and also with the attention I had met with 
from the keepers, foresters, and beaters of the district. 



BLACK GROUSL. 

TETRAO TETltlX. 



In England I have met with these fine birds only in one or two of the Sussex forests ; they arc, however, 
still to be found in several counties from north to south. To observe Black Grouse in their true home in 
the British Islands one must cross the Tweed and visit the rocky glens of the Highlands. 

Though Black-Game shooting does not commence till the 20th of August, a few cheepers now and then 
fall to the lot of inexperienced sportsmen before that date, no little practice being needed to distinguish at 
the first glance the immature of this species from Grouse. The young birds are in most instances exceedingly 
disinclined to get on wing, and frequently rising one or two at a time, offer the easiest possible shots ; unless 
in outlying districts, it is injudicious to tax the juveniles heavily at this season, as during the latter end of 
autumn and winter Black Game may be depended upon to give excellent sport to those who are not afraid 



of hard work ; to kill them down in their infancy can only ho compared to farmyard slaughter. A 
short and condensed extract from my game-hook for 1807 will show how rapidly a bag of young birds, even 
when strong and well-grown, may he made in early autumn. Being anxious on one occasion during the 
last week in August to obtain some game by a certain hour in the day to forward to friends, I determined, 
as there was little spare time, to try some small corries near the back of a stunted wood of birch 
and alder where both Grouse and Black Game were frequently found. On emerging from the eover 
and facing a steep hrac, Masco and Minnie (a brace of steady setters) were loosed ; I then climbed to 

the top of a low ridge to keep the dogs in view, the course we were following being for some three or 

four hundred yards exceedingly rough, owing to the inequalities in the ground and tlie straggling patches 
of rank heather intermixed with coarse grass and rushes. One of the setters having followed the line 
I took, crossed the ridge into the next gully, and on reaching some open ground free from rocks and stones, 
where heather, jumper, and other plants grew thickly, he immediately came to a dead stop. Tlie next moment 
a wave of the hand from the keeper in the hollow I had left indicated that Minnie, though out of sight in 
the dense cover, had also settled to a point. To this call I was unable to give immediate attention, so, followed 
by a gillie with a second gun, I scrambled down the bank and made my way towards the spot where the 
infallible Masco, standing rigid as a statue, was evidently close upon his birds. The instant the low ground 
was reached a full-grown and vigorous young bird rose at our feet, and in due course paid the penalty • havino- 
succeeded in inserting a fresh cartridge, the old Greyhen and another youngster fluttered out at a fa’ir ran<>-e 
and were immediately disposed of. Another brace next made off in company, and just sufficient time liavinn- 
elapsed to exchange guns with the loader, suffered in consequence, both being struck by the first harrer 
one dropping dead as a stone, and tlie other skimming off with extended pinions and needing the cliai-e of the 

second barrel in order to avoid the loss of time incurred by watching and marking a distant \ll. A 

momentary check ensued ; then the setter drawing cautiously forward, it was evident that game was still ahead 
an a few yards further on a single bird, rapidly followed by another, sprung almost below the old dog’s nose’ 
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offering the easiest chances iinaginahlc. While picking our way in haste from the gully to the next hollow, 
the sound of wings was again heard, and turning rapidly I was just in time to drop the last of the 
brood, disturbed by one of the pony-men coming to gather up the slain. On reaching the spot where 
the keeper had last been seen I found him standing over and doing his best to cheer up poor Minnie 
who having been held back so long was anxious to ho drawing on; after moving forward, the little 
bitch speedily came upon the birds, w'hich again proved to be Black Game. Springing from amon" 
the cover in much the same manner as the first brood, eight were stopped ; the ninth, however, twisted 
so sharply to the right that, owing to the steepness of the ground, I was unable to swan" round 
sufficiently to obtain a shot. After leaving the sloping hill-side up which \yg had just made our way, 
another pack of Black Game, evidently consisting of twm broods intermixed, was found in the first patch 
of heather on the open moor ; the cover, however, being scanty, and affording little shelter, the birds, 
with the exception of a few that had strayed from the main body, rose all together and three brace 
only w^ere obtained. In order to make up the number required, I now turned further out on the open 
moors for Grouse, being of opinion that Black Game had suffered sufficiently. It was soon ascertained that 
there wms no necessity to proceed beyond the lower flats, as several packs were met with in rapid succession, 
the birds in almost every instance being extremely loath to rise. Twmnty brace (the number required) having 
been obtained, we turned homewmrds, and taking merely wdiat chances came in the way, the bag wms increased 
by six and a half brace. At the moment I much regretted that we had not taken the hill better prepared ; 
with but one brace of dogs and little over a hundred cartridges no great result could possibly be anticipated. 
Never during the autumns spent on the moors have I met with birds lying so well, and a heavy bag might 
undoubtedly have been made had the whole day been devoted to the object. A start for the hill-side had not 
been made till 10 a.m., the early hours of the morning having been passed in searching out some downy young of 
the Land-Hail for specimens, in a hayfield on the low' ground near the river. As the lodge was reached before 
2 o’clock after leaving the moors, the tw'cnty-six and a half brace (together wdth two hares and three rabbits 
that had also been turned over — fifty-eiglit liead in all) must have been obtained in little over a couple of 
hours’ shooting. Though so regardless of their own safety early in the season, by November Black Game have 
gained both strength and experience, and on most moors hard w'ork will be needed to make a ba" in 
open w'cathcr. ithout a thorough know'ledge of the ground and the usual course followed by the birds w'hen 
on wing, driving is of little avail ; by stalking the old cocks on the commanding positions they so frequently 
pick out on the hill-side but few^ shots will be obtained during tlie course of a day’s Avox’k, so careful is the 
wmteh kept Ixy these w'ary birds. Severe weather, however, affects them considerably : during heavy snow- 
storms I have on more than one occasion seen them so cut up by exposure to the cold that they Avould sit in 
the birch trees wdtli their plumage puffed out till they resembled balls of feathers, paying little or no attention 
even when approached within the distance of tw'cnty or thirty yards. IVhile returning home one wintry day in 
December 1800, from shooting on the marshy ground near the banks of the Lyon, I observed a couple of Grey- 
hens sw'aying backwards and foiwvards in the branches of a Avaving birch. A blinding squall of snow AA'hich 
drifted as it fell AAas passing ov'cr at the time, and avc arriA^ed almost beloAv the tree before the slifirhtest signs 
of alarm AAcre exhibited, a shout being needed to put them on AA'ing. Eurther in the plantation, Avhere more 
shelter could be obtained, scA'cral others Averc seen, seven or eight being perched among the branches of a 
single tree. In all probability they Avere collected in still greater numbers in other parts of the Avood, as 
the packs appeared to have been entirely driAmn from the higher slopes along the hill-sides to which they 
usually resorted. 

In fine Aveather during Avinter and early spring the oldest birds collect at daybreak on some open spot and 
go through the most extraordinary manmuA’rcs : at times these performances appear to be indulged in simply 
for amusement ; as spring advances, however, the animosity of the birds increases. In December 1807, having 
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frequently watched these gatherings from a distance without a chance of closely inspecting the whole of the 
proceedings, I carefully marked the place (a bare spot on a heather-clad slope of the hill-side facing towards 
the south) where the birds had collected for several mornings in succession, and determined to make 
an attempt to witness their antics at close quarters. The ground having been j)rcviously looked over and 
a good hiding-place decided upon, we arrived on the spot an hour before daybreak, and creeping into a regular 
nest of rugs and plaids which the keepers had arranged, I was covered well over with dry heather and brakes, 
and finally sprinkled with snow. The men were then sent away, and I quietly awaited the course of events. 



Sliortly after the first streak of light had appeared in the cast a rush of wings was heard, and a magnificent 
old Blackcock passing within a few feet of my head settled on the open space some twenty yards in front. 
For fully ten minutes there were no other arrivals, and I began to fear some other spot had been chosen for 
the day s amusements ; suddenly three or four more old cocks appeared on the scene, having probably alighted 
quietly on the other side of the brae. For a few moments they remained silently watching one another, 
apparently waiting for a signal from the leader. I next caught sight of two or three small parties flying high in 
the air direct from the hills on the opposite side of a steep burn. After circling once round the spot they alighted 
lover dovn on the hill, and some of them, principally Greyhens, remained where they settled, while the males 
gradually ascended the rising ground, picking their way with the greatest care, carrying their tails high over 
their backs, either to show themselves to the greatest advantage or to avoid contact with the snow. These 
were speedily followed by others, and they kept on gathering till betiveen thirty and forty more were collected 
in a kind of irregular circle. The old cock who had first appeared, and who was evidently looked upon 
as the master of the ceremonies, now advanced into the centre of the arena; his comb was elevated, 
his wings drooped, his tail curled over his back, and every feather, even down to his toes, spread 
out to its fullest extent. After bowing ail round, and apparently being satisfied that no one wished 
to dispute his title to be considered the greatest swell present, he proceeded to execute a kind of pas 
seul, which seemed to consist of a kind of double shuffle, hop, skip, and a jump, and was concluded by 
an almost complete somersault; others with ruffled plumage then made their way towards the open 
ground, strutting jauntily forward as if eager for the fray. Though the demeanour of the combatants 
was certainly threatening, their encounters appeared almost perfectly harmless. After a short interval 
a dozen or more engaged in a general scrimmage or tournament *, which resulted in little or no damao-o 
0 any of the performers beyond the loss of a few feathers. The greater number of those tlilt 
ad assembled hen took their departure, rising on wing after uttering a few low notes and betakino- 

mT miri I'iii’- 

c knoun to take place m early sprmg. Towards the cud of March a few years hack, while passing 
sdcntly rn a punt along the shores of Loch Shin just after daylight. I eanre unexpectcdi; upon a slu 

fl 't^ t° Blackcocks with a few Greyhens on an open patch in a straggling hiroh-plantation 

that stretched down to the water-side. Two of the eoeks were indulging in the most sava.roly contested 

.eiji tr‘%o:c:Ai:r r 

rutrorarento?™'"' “1 appeared to regard the eoITt irit^ 

Glenh^n''a’^f‘**V°“i ^Preading beeches within view of the lodge at Innerwick in 

y j ew lids used often to gather on fine still evenings in sprino* Durin" Mav I ronpn+p 11 +i 

an 0 cock running round and round in circles with raised “and oufsprrad M :;iSy s ^ r* ft “ 
to the admiration o, a group of females who surrounded him ; more than a single male hfing seldom " 

To .ccuratoly doscribc tho whole of Iho evolutions gone through is utterly impossible. 
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<it tlicsG inGctings, tliis w£is in nil probnbility the spot to wliicli lie resorted to divert liiinself in tlie society 
of the lights of liis hnrem. In the first week in June 1877, while crossing the hills in one of the northern 
counties to inspect the haunts of some Golden Eagles, I met with an opportunity for observing a most 
singular assemblage, and remarked the comical and demure manner in which these strange birds comport 
themselves at their meetings at this season. Having learned from one of the keepers that Black Game 
frequently congregated on the moors a short distance on the right below the gully up which we Avere 
then making our way, I cautiously ascended the steep bank, and having reached the summit was enabled 
to overlook a ridge of the hill sloping doAvn towards the south-east. Though the ground Avas clothed 
with a luxuriant crop of grass, almost free from heather, Avith the exception of a few stunted roots, an 
oblon" space of some thirty or forty yards in length could clearly be discerned AAUcre the herbage was 
much Avorn and trampled doAvn. Around this bare spot some thirty or forty Blackcocks Avere draAvn up ; 
though tAVO or three Greyhens could be distinguished, it was plain that they Avere not present in any 
numbers. Not the slightest order could be observed in the manner in Avhich the party had arranged 
themselves ; three or four might be in close proximity, next a single bird or two, and then an inteiwal 
of several yards, the company being on the aaJioIc evenly distributed round the arena. Ecav, if any, 
shoAved the least signs of animation, the majority, indeed, exhibiting attitudes of repose or indifference ; 
tbe whole, however, Avithout an exception faced toAvards the open space, and I particularly remarked that 
the front line Avas most admirably kept. After AAmiting some time in hopes of observing a general 
movement, I withdrew Avithout causing the slightest alarm, and on returning an hour or so later discovered 
that little or no alteration in the general aspect of affairs had taken place, though a fcAV birds had strayed 
aAvay and scattered over the rough moorland stretching doAvn the mountain-side. Eor the best part of an 
hour I delayed our return journey ; at length, as there appeared little chance that any animation would noAV be 
infused into the inanimate group assembled, and daylight had already commenced to fade, I turned down hill, 
the sound of AAungs a few minutes later indicating the dissolution of the meeting. From the worn appearance of 
the turf it Avas evident that this Avas a regular and Avell-frequented place of resort ; that the spirit did not move 
those Avho had collected to more doughty deeds on this occasion may be accounted for by the season of the 
year. It was a someAvhat singular fact that Avithin half a mile or so of this spot there was a favourite resting- 
place of the Golden Eagle ; that these birds also hunted for prey over the adjacent ground I had many 
opportunities for observing *. 

During the summer of 1868 I detected by chance the nest of a Greyhen containing three fresh eggs on a 
flat stretch of open moorland at least a mile and a half from the nearest cover; and, strange to say, it was Avithin 
a fcAv feet of the cradle of a Ilen-IIarrier in Avhich the eggs Avere then on the point of hatching. As a rule these 
birds, according to my OAvn experience, appear to prefer a spot in the vicinity of some shelter on which to rear 
their young. In several of the northern counties of the Highlands I have come across their nests Avithin a short 
distance of cither the stunted birch or pine woods, or among the outlying bushes that grow here and there in 
patches on the moors ; in Perthshire I repeatedly found them in the groves of beech near the banks of the 
Lyon. Where more coAcr is not to be obtained a rough and sloping bank rather than a stretch of flat moor 
is for the most part selected. 

Black Game CAunce a great partiality for grain ; at times they settle in large numbers on the stocks, causing 
no small amount of damage Avhen, as is often the case in the more remote glens, it is AA'^ell on into AAonter 
before the pieces of cultivated land are cleared of the crop. Though I have ncA^er Avitnessed tliis method of 
poaching, I learned from residents in more than one locality that numbers of birds are at times secured by 
snares set on the stocks ; this is doubtless an exceedingly easy means of capture unless an efficient AA'atch is 
kept. Some years back, Avhilc shooting in the Avest of Perthshire, I heard an amusing account of the manner 

* This haunt of the Eagles is clescrihed in the last paragraph on page 3 of the Golden Eagle. 
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in which an old w^oman liad been in the habit of catching Black Game in the Rannoch district. Eor the 
truth of this story I do not hold myself responsible, it is merely given as related by the keepers and gillies 
on the hill-side. Shortly before their accustomed feeding-time the “guid ■wife” used to secrete herself carefully 
in a stook on some part of the field to which the Black Game had previously been seen to resort. As soon as a 
bird alighted on her place of concealment and commenced feeding on the oats, it was seized by the legs and 
immediately drawm out of sight. This plan was declared to have been carried on for some time with 
remarkable success, till at last a keeper wdio happened to bo passing, having noticed the extraordinary manner 
in which an old cock had disappeared, made his way to the spot and discovered the old hag with a couple of 
brace she had alreadv secured. 
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LAGOPUS SCOTICUS. 



The moors furnishing the best bags, and the counties in whicli this speeies may be looked for, are so 
n-ell^ known to the majority of sportsmen and naturalists that it is unnecessary in these pages to enter into 
particulars concerning the distribution of this popular game bird throughout the British Islands. 

"U ith regard to the disease which has completely puzzled the most scientific authorities, as well as 
those A\ho have passed their lives on the hill-sides, one fact alone is certain, viz., that we are as far off as 
ever from discovering either the cause or a remedy for the scourge, which seems to make periodical ravages 
over the moors, attacking the birds ivith as much severity on ranges wliere only a few scattered packs 
are to be found as on the most prolific beats. Grouse, I am convinced, would retain their health lono-er 
and better if the moors were more evenly shot over. In many parts, and frequently where the birds 
are most abundant, the slaughter is merely carried on for a few days at the commencement of the season, 
whilst the ground could well stand two or three guns shooting judiciously over the beats from the 12th of 
August till the 10th of December. It has frequently been declared that the killing down of vermin destroys 
the balance of Nature and is prejudicial to the well-being of game. I do not deny that this may be tlie 
case where a too heavy stock of game is kept up ; but on ordinary moors, where the ground is properly 

shot over the vermin must be kept down, or the very balance of Nature, which so delights the theorist to 
talk about, would soon he lost. 

My mvn experience eoneerning the management of Grouse-shootings has only been acquired on moors 

'' '■‘i ' 7'. well-known ranges being entirely beyond my reach, 

ome jears ac hired a moor in Perthshire where the vermin had been allowed to multiply almost 

r et:n o“; 8 fttrrTfr ‘““r * ot 

the two best bags for a couple of guns were merely 17 and 10 brace of Grouse. In 
807 one gun was enabled to average above 40 braee a day for the first ten days’ shooting, without coimtimr 
two or bree hundred bead of other game, the two best bags being 62 and 50 brace. In ooniuneZ tritl! 
vcrmin-trappmg, I consider the improvement was mainlv due to securin.. the assistance of tl,e 1 l i 
and inducing them to aid in raising the stock of gam;i the killing dor™ of “ ,e o d ock G 

that invariably drove and harassed the breeding pairs proved also exceedingly benefleiri For ^ 00 1 f 

years I treated tliese quarrelsome old birds as vermin and slmt flmrw i * couple of 

close of the season. In early morning shortly after sunrise they will br'leun^d Ir^t^t ^ 
the slabs of rock or stones by the bill-traots as well as by the roadside; in order to obtain Zots°TT° 
or a pony may be used with great success, if the animals employed are tboroucbly broken to 
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explanation, was, however, never repeated. Having knocked down a noisy old cock as he rose from a 
high crag of rock on to a piece of swampy ground, with pools of partially frozen water, I left the cart in 
charge of the groom and proceeded to search for the bird myself. !Ncll, “uho was as usual located in the back 
compartment, looked wistfully after me and gave vent to audible signs of grief on being left behind ; as she 
happened, however, to l)e suffering from an injured foot, I would not run the risk of working her over the 
hard ground unless her services were absolutely necessary. Having reached the spot where the bird had 
been marked, he was found at once on a hare patch of peat ; and on returning to the conveyance, I pitched 
him on to the floor of the compartment, remarking — “Nell, here’s a nice hot Grouse for your breakfast,” 
never, of course, imagining that she would take me at my word. A quarter of a mile or more was then 
passed over before another shot was obtained ; again I alighted to retrieve the bird, and on returning was 
much surprised to diseover that the first had entirely vanished, with the exception of the gall and a few 
otlicr portions of the intestines usually rtyected by predatory animals. Nell appeared by no means disconcerted 
in consequence of her depravity, and her tail was heard beating loudly against the sideboard, giving evidence 
of her satisfaction at my approach. In order to ascertain the manner in which she would conduct herself 
for the remainder of the drive, I took not the slightest notice of the disappearance of the bird; and though 
four or five brace more were killed before returning to the lodge, the Avhole were found intact at the end of 
our journey. So fearless do the old cock Grouse become if unmolested, that shortly after daybreak I have 
repeatedly seen one or two alight and crow on the thatched roof of a summer-house in the garden adjoining 
the lodge of Innerwick in Glenlyon, also on the walls surrounding the buildings, and on two or three 
occasions on the top of a barrel that formed the kennel of a Tweedside retriever, taking not the slightest 
notice of, and utterly disregarded by, the lawful occupant. 

Care and attention is always necessary when placing out traps on the moors, or much injury may be 
inflicted on the flocks : neglect to take proper precautions invariably causes ill feeling in the district, 
and no amount of watching can make up for or avert the spite of a shepherd who fancies himself aggrieved. 
During the years I was killing down the vermin on the Innerwick moors in the west of Perthshire, where 
the hills were entirely under sheep, none were taken in the traps, sites for the baits being invariably 
chosen on mossy spits or tiny islets in the springs as well as on the summits of the “ false men ” or cairns of 
stone built up as landmarks on conspicuous ridges of the hills. lYhile endeavouring to obtain siieciraens of 
Eagles in the Northern Highlands and also among the Western Islands, at least ten or twelve ewes and lambs 
must have come to grief; the land on which the traps were set being for the most part deer-forests, the spots 
were less carefully chosen, and the sheep suffered in consequence. It was ascertained, however, in every 
instance that they either belonged to the crofters who owned small patches on the low ground, or were 
those that had strayed from large farms many miles across the hills, neither of Avhich were to be looked 
for in that part of the country. As a rule, little or no injury had been inflicted on the captives, and when 
released they at once made tracks with most vigorous bounds towards their native haunts. A piteous 
spectacle, however, was observed one morning in the Island of Lewis on visiting a trap set several miles 
from where sheep were supposed to feed. A shaggy-coated Highland ewe was lying dead, suffocated in the 
spongy moss into which she bad fallen in her efforts to escape, while her lamb, apparently utterly regardless of 
the fate that had befallen its dam, was sleeping peacefully curled up on her back. Highland sheep are 
much addicted to stray long distances, and while in quest of fresh grass, when food is searce, frequently 
make their way to apparently inaccessible spots in the face of the cliffs, from which they are utterly 
unable to return. IMany also follow the ebb of the salt water along the shores of the loch-side to nibble at 
the seaweed, and wholly oblivious of the fact that safety can only be obtained by returning tlie same way as 
they came, stolidly face the rising swell of the flowing tide till swept away and drowned. While crossing 
Loch Shell on the day following that on which the dead ewe and lamb Avere discovered, I met with three 
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swimming under the steep rocks fringing the Park moors, and no little difliciilty was experienced in effecting 
their rescue and forcing them uji hill when once brought to land. 

The tenant of a Grouse-shooting in the Ilighlands will do well to hear in mind that his own interests 
arc promoted hy keeping on good terms witli the farmers, and more particularly with the shepherds. 
TV hen it is considered that the latter are over the ground much more frequently than even the most 
energetic of gamekeepers, and if so inclined can report anything going wrong, the advantage of making 
allies of them will be easily recognized. I found it a good plan to give to each shepherd one penny a head 
for every Grouse bagged on liis heat ; he was then certain to do his utmost to preserve the nests and 
young birds and promote sport. Unless these men have an interest in increasing the stock of £?ame, 
they can scarcely be expected to exercise much care in looking after tlieir dogs, and there is certainly no 
noise poacher than a Highland collie when left unrestrained and allowed to jirocure his own living; old 
birds arc frequently caught on their nests, and the eggs or the helpless downy mites are swallowed whole. 
It is an easy matter for any one w'ho takes the trouble to look at the droppings of a collie to ascertain if 
he has been living on eggs or young birds. While driving near Lairg in Sutherland I detected a couple 
of collies in the act of snapping up a brood of Black Game in one of the fir-woods by the roadside ; the 
}.oung birds were just able to top the heather, but the dogs sprung up and seized them wdiile on wing, 
clearing off the whole number in a fe^v minutes; the old Greylien fought well for her offspring, 
but httle or no attention was paid to lier attacks. On another occasion while wntching for som'e 
Red-necked Bhalaropes that frequented the shores of Loch Craggie, a few miles to the north of Loch Shin, 
a colhe came in view working backwards and forwards in the most deliberate manner on the slopin<>* 
hill-suie. A few minutes later it was ascertained that the dog was slowly but steadily driving a blue hare 
down to the sandy shores of the loch; and liaving at last forced it on to a bank of fine gravel that stretched 
some distance into the water, he immediately rushed on and seized his victim, apparently paralyzed with 
fear and utterly at a loss which way to turn for safety. In a marvelously short time, three or four minutes 
at the most, that unfortunate hare entirely disappeared, the skull and bones having been crunched up 
W, h the e. , and the flock finally koltcd. Paobably the gall, n hich ia usually rejected by foxes d„!s 
and seinral of the birds of prey, was left, though our glasses were not sufficiently powerful to detect Hie 
shgldostmoosolonthespot wheao the feast had boon held. Peon, the skilful n.aunee in wbia tt luie 

tbartw' ' intended x.ct.m and dashed in as soon as the spit of sand was reached, it was obvious 
that this was not the first time the performance had been enacted I have often lienvrl i i i • 
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masters, these clever and tractable aniuuals are of farToi-olZic^^ " 

Una lew of the wild rocky islands off the shores of the Western i 

of one or two up to perhaps half a dozen acres of coarse heather are to be°seen 1 'haTo™^' "” 11 “ 

a few pans of Grouse, as well as now and then a single old cock or two ■ wheil .T noticed 

on these inhospitable shores or had mcrelv paid a llvinoi ’ -f -f • ’ ^ 

broods were ever observed, though Z visitrZou Iv oe':' 1 

and Ravens harbouring about the elL or uestinr oZfhe Z'! TT"’ ““ 

tlieir numbers. A tew of the larger Gulls occasionally resortiZ"7oZe “hZs“a d’Tv”*^ “ 

young on the grassy slopes, would also have proved by no niea^s agreeable neighboui: o 
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space. Shags, Black Guillemots, and Rock-Pigeons, with a few pairs of Rock-Pipits, were, with the exceptioa 
of those already named, the sole occupants of these desolate quarters. 

So many writers have stated their convictions that the stock of winged game on our moors has been 
diminished and the health of the survivors impaired by the killing down of birds and beasts of prey, that 
a few lines with reference to the suliject may not be out of place. My own experiences with regard to 
the habits of those that are by some condemned as tbe Avorst offenders (placed erroneously, in many 
instances, on the vermin list) are also given. Golden Eagles, I am of opinion, cause little damage to 
Grouse, where hares, rabbits, and lambs (dead or alRe) may bo readily obtained ; noAV and then I have 
obsei’A^ed one make a swoop at a Avounded bird, but never Avitnessed those that Avere uninjured selected 
for attack. The Sea-Eagle, having noAV been banished from the majority of its inland breeding-haunts, 
passes the greater part of its time in the neighbourhood of the coast, and feeding principally on lambs, 
stranded fish, and other offal may be held perfectly blameless Avith regard to the Grouse, not tbe signs 
of a feather or even a bleached skeleton having ever been detected near their nests ; the immature birds 
that a foAV years back used to winter on the open moors about Glcnlyon, Rannoch, and seA'eral of tbe 
more nortbern stratlis Avere, Avhen roused from the hill-side, invariably found to be feeding on dead and 

putrid sheep or other carrion. It is not to be denied that Peregrines destroy large numbers of Grouse, 

frequently striking down birds for the mere love of slaughter. Though it is certainly advisable tliat their 
numbers should be restricted, I should bo sorry to see this bold and dashing robber banished from our 
hills. Kites, though formerly abundant, are noAV seldom to be met Avith, unless in a foAV of the deer- 
forests, Avhero fir-AVOods coA^er the hill-sides. Beneath a single tree to Avhich a pair resorted I counted 
over a score of carcasses of Grouse, many almost fresh and the remainder Aveatlier-beaton skeletons ; the 
greater number, however, I fully believe, had either suffered from disease or fallen from the stroke of the 
relentless Peregrine. I am Avell aAA'are that Kites Avill stray to long distances from their breeding-quarters, 
but have seldom observed them hunting over the open treeless moors that form the favourite feeding- 
grounds of the Grouse. Against either the Ilen-IIarrier or Merlin, both of Avhicli breed out on the 

open moors, I can bring no charges based on personal observations ; the fact that a Greyhen, on one 

occasion, selected a spot for rearing her young Avithiu six or eight feet of the nest in Avhich the eggs 
of a Harrier Avere on the point of hatching, must be regarded as evidence in favour of the latter species. 
The thievish propensities of the Sparrow-IIaAvk ha\'e been dilated on by endless writers ; my OAvn obser- 
vations, hoAvever, taken during several years’ Avanderings in the Highlands, scarcely assist in confirming 
the bad character usually ascribed to this handsome bird. lie is doubtless a dashing robber, but I have 
yet to learn that game in the north buffers to any great extent from his attacks. A fcAV Ring-Ouzels 
with noAV and then a Lark and a constant supply of Pipits formed the greater portion of the food 
discovered on the nests examined. A male and female I secured as specimens, and Avhose brood is 
figured in ‘ Rough Notes,’ were each shot Avithin a fcAV minutes of one anotlier, Avith a Meadowy-Pipit 
in their talons, Avhile attempting to reach their young before it AA^as fairly light. The pairs Avhose opera- 
tions I Avatched were for the most part residents in plantations situated on Avide- stretching moorlands, 
Avhere both Grouse and Snipe Avere plentiful ; still no signs of their misdeeds could be ascertained. 
Exceedingly unsuspicious of danger and easily allured by a bait. Buzzards are rapidly disappearing 
throughout the northern counties of the Highlands. I remarked in almost every instance, wyherc their 
breeding-quarters Avere inspected, that the adjacent ledges, as Avell as the grassy mounds and slopes in the 
vicinity, Avere strewn Avith castings or the remains of their food, the fleck of blue hai’es or rabbits 
plainly indicating the nature of their prey. No feathers or bones of birds having been detected, I am 
unable to bring forward any eAudence to proA'e that the presence of these interesting birds is undesirable 
on the moors. Though the Kestrel has been declared in several instances to carry off the downy young 
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of Pheasants and Partridges from the vicinity of the coops, I repeatedly remarked that, while breeding on 
the moors in the north, the food brought to their offspring consisted for the most part of rats and mice, 
with now and then a few small birds, Pipits being the chief sufferers. Not a single member of the Crow 
family can resist the temptation to make a meal off an exposed egg, the Grey Crow being without doubt 
the most mischievous of this troublesome crew. Ravens usually hunt at higher elevations on the hills 
than the rest of the family, and Ptarmigan suffer considerably, their nests being frequently sought out 
and plundered by these sturdy rascals. Jackdaws are well known as inveterate thieves ; I noticed the 
empty shells of hundreds of Grouse eggs scattered over the ledges of rock on which a colony were 
breeding in the face of a cliff in the west of Perthshire. In dry neather, when food is scarce, Rooks are 
especially addicted to hunting over the lower portions of the hill-sides, and may frequently he seen with 
an egg in their beaks. Both the Greater and Lesser Black-hacked Gulls breed on the moors in 
several counties, and levy a heavy tax on their less powerful neighbours, any eggs or young falling in 
their way being gulped down with the utmost avidity. I once detected a Common Gull in the act of 
devouring a downy nestling of the Golden Plover ; it is, however, doubtless on small fish, captured in 
the shallows of the rivers, that this species chiefly subsists. Judging by the castings observed scattered 
over the moss-grown mounds on the fiat moors of Caithness from which parties of Arctic Skuas 
had been seen to rise, it is possible that they possess a taste for eggs. It is, however, but fair to state 
that I never met with an opportunity of watching them in the act of committing a robbery of this 
description ; and there is of course a chance that Hooded Crows might have been the real culprits, 
none of the specimens of S. i:>arasiticus I shot on the moors, near their breeding-quarters, containing any 
other food than smolts. An inspection of the supply of prey collected in the larder of a mountain-fox 
will at once reveal the fact that game of all descriptions must suffer to a largo extent from the rapacity 
of these marauders. On returning to my shooting-quarters in Glenlyon in May 18G6, I learned from 
the head keeper that the foxhunter* had recently been over the greater part of the ground with his 
dogs, hut had utterly failed in detecting signs of the object of his search. Being well aware that the 
vixen not unfrequently conveys her cubs long distances on signs of danger, removing them to some deu 
among the rocks, which is unknown or inaccessible to her pursuers, and again transporting them from 
place to place, I was anxious to ascertain if it was possible that the whole of the old badger- and fox-cairns 
on our beats had been deserted. In order to make a thorough exploration of the earths near the summit of 
a low range of hills to the south of the Lyon, an early start was decided upon, and after driving some 
miles on our way the conveyance was left before the rays of the sun had struck down into the glen. An 
ascent of but a few hundred yards had been made, when feathers scattered about among the heather 
attracted attention, and on examining the spot it was at once apj)arent that a hen Grouse had been 
seized on her nest. The track over which the bird had been dragged was by no means difficult to follow, 
and after taking the line for a couple of hundred yards I was convinced that it led to the upper cairn, and 
accordingly made straight for the hill-top. Erom the widely spread traces of feathers and down scattered 
among the roots of the heather, the bird had probably been carried off alive, the down and feathers having 
been dispersed by an occasional fiap. On reaching the opening to the den it was at once evident from 
the frantic excitement exhibited by our small pack of rough-coated terriers that some, at least, of their 
foes were at home. Having blocked another entrance from the opposite side of the ridge, we proceeded 
to dig down towards the habitable portion of the cairn ; ascertaining, however, that the cubs were alone 
we desisted, and set to work to construct shelters in which the keeper and a gillie might remain to 
await the arrival of the vixen at dusk, at which hour she would in all prohahility return with fresh- 

• In order to protect their flocks, the sheep-farmers in a few remote localities of the Highlands still employ a fozhuntor. who makes periodical 
visits to the glens in his district, attended by a small pack of nondescript hounds and terriers. 
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killed prey. I then mounted the hill-pony that carried the panniers, and rode rapidly homewards 
despatching on my arrival a supply of necessaries to enable the Avatchers to remain throughout the nio-ht 
on the spot. At daybreak the following morning, as the men had not returned, I again started for the 
hill and learned that a fox had been seen at dusk ; a drifting squall of sleet passing over at the time, the 
dim light had probably interfered with the aim, and the charge fired appeared to have taken little effect. 
A thick coating of snow to the depth of several inches had fallen during the night, and the shelters put 
up as well as the wraps provided had proved most acceptable to those on the watcli. As it Avas quite 
possible that the cubs might be deserted owing to tbe alarm given, Ave determined to dig them out at 
once; after setting the men to wmrk, I proceeded Avuth a couple of terriers to make a cast round the 
loAver part of the hill, in order to ascertain if by chance any fatal injury had been inflicted by the shot. At 
length, after nearly an hour’s search, I came upon a fine old dog-fox lying dead and stiff in a dry 
gully about half a mile from the cairn. On returning up hill it Avas evident from the excitement shown 
by a couple of the dogs that had been left, and their reluctance to advance any distance into the den, 
that the vixen had succeeded in escaping observation during the darkness and had made her Avay into 
the earth. After several hours’ labour the family, Avith the exception of the vixen, Avhora I Avas forced 
to shoot, and one cub torn by the terriers, Avere safely secured in hampers and brought down to the 
lodge. On carefully examining the contents of their larder, aa'C discovered the remains of four hen Grouse 
and tAvo Greyhens all fresh ; the fragments that Avere left also gave evidence that over a score of blue 
hares as Avell as a few' rabbits had been lately brought in and partially consumed. On putting the 
terriers into another cairn, half a mile further along the ridge of the hill, they dragged out tAVO more 

Grouse ]Aartly eaten, and in all probability the cubs had only lately been removed from this den ; the 

dogs exhibiting little excitement Avhile exploring the innermost recesses, Ave did not Avaste time to dig 
down and inA'Cstigate the amount of prey collected. The w'holo of the birds discoA'ered having proved 
to be hens engaged in sitting, ample proof is afforded of the numbers of broods of Grouse that must he 
destroyed to supply the requirements of a single litter of cubs. Though condemned by some Avho have 
claims to be considered authorities on the sulqect, I can bring no charges based on personal observation 
against the badger, Avhose numbers liaA'e greatly diminished of late years. As my knoAvledge concerning 
the habits of these animals was exceedingly limited, I made inquiries of Donald McKerchar, the head 
keeper at Innenvick in Glenlyon, and he furnished the folloAving information: — “With regard to badgers 
destroying Grouse, I cannot say that I have CA'cr seen them doing harm;, they feed for the most part 
on dead sheep or other carrion found decomposing on tlie hills ; I believe, hoAvever, that they Avill occa- 
sionally take eggs. Nothing in the shape of food is to be seen about their dens*, AA'hatever they carry 

to their young is first SAvalloAved and aftei’Avards disgorged. They are also very fond of Avild honey: 
Avhen liviiAg Avith my father near the head of the glen, I haA'e often seen Avhere they had been engaged 
in digging out the comb ; by some means or other they Avere enabled to kill the bees, Avhich were to be 
seen lying dead round about the place.” Wild cats are noAV so scarce, banished, in fact, in almost every 
district to the deer-forests or the remotest ranges of the hills, that the injury they inflict on the interests 
of the Grouse-shooters must be exceedingly small. The domestic pussy, Avhen Aveary of basking before the 
fire in tbe shealing or shooting-lodge, rarely strays to any distance up the hill-side unless to take up its 
quarters in a rabbit-Avarren. As far as I Avas able to ascertain in the Highlands, avc seldom suffered 
from the depredations of these marauders, unless a fcAV young rabbits Avere carried off ; a good look- 
out, hoAA'ever, had to be kej)t that the door of the larder Avas in perfect order, or an entrance would 
be effected and any game hanging Avithin reach torn doAvn and carried off. Rats also are seldom met 

This fact I noticed on more than one occasion, but do not assert that it is invariahlj’ the case, having only examined three or four of the dens 
or cairns to which badgers resorted in tlic Highlands. 
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with at any distance from the stacks about the farms or the outbuildings round the shooting-lodges. 

ith reference to these pests, the Innerwick keeper wrote to me as follows : — “ I do not remember to 
have ever seen rats on our Grouse-moors ; they do not go so high. Last spring wo found a dead rat 
in a fox-cairn high up on one of our hills ; but that is no proof it was obtained on the moors, as it is 
most probable the fox came down and captured his prey about some of the steadings.” I ascertained by 
personal observations in England that martens will carry off the young of game birds. In the Ilighlands 
their lange aj^pears limited to the beech- and jiine-Avoods, and I have seldom seen their tracks at any 
distance from the timber Avhen snoAv was on the ground. Several trapped by gamekeepers and foresters 

have been examined; but all, I believe, were captured in the plantations, wdiere there could have been 

little chance that Grouse had suffered from their predatory habits. Stoats and weasels, considering their 

size, are the most merciless and bloodthirsty little wretches it is possible to imagine ; none who have 

watched then- performances wliile in pursuit of prey can doubt that they exercise a peculiar fascination 
over their victims. I have repeatedly come across hen Grouse lying dead on the moors, evidently dragged 
from their nests and killed liy these destructive creatures, the wounds on their neeks and the marks of 
the blood that had been sucked plainly indicating the cause of death. After satisfying their appetite in 
the first instance, it is obvious that they return at times and in some manner convey the dead carcasses 
to their dens, tlie immense quantities of bones collected in the cairns to which they resort affordin'^ 
conclusive evidence as to their misdeeds. Some years back, while crossing the hills to the north of the 
} on 111 Perthshire, the keepers pointed out a large cavity among some bloeks of stone to which stoats had 
frequently resorted. Although the men stated that during the past season the place had been deserted 
owing to the destruction of its former occupants, I felt inclined to make an investigation of the old 
quarters As both picks and spades were on the ponies (we were on a trapping-expedition at the time), 

1 ook but a few minutes to excavate sufficiently to allow the removal of the largest slab of rock behind 

r “ of consklemWe weight, but at last gave way 

efo e the efforts of half a doseu sturdy IligI, landers. The fall of earth from above that aeeompanied its 
plaeement unfortunately obliterated all signs of the markings t the remains, however, of the bones of 
buds (many evidently belonging to Grouse, both old and young), as well as those of rabbits that were 
dug out would probably have tilled a bushel measure. I now and then came across smaller eol c t on 

— - - - » —nity fm. eva^:: 

distrfots “fo ‘“°tl w'", cousMerably, in many 

stret bed ao ,1 w °f telegraph-wires 

June 87, i“°“", C-sfell in Cumberland earir;! 

in Sutherland, there was little ditricubv ■ . / telegraph-wires; and again further north,, 

the same causd. “ ascertaining the heavy losses sustained by this species from 

animosity of certain writer^; ^rdTianT years appear to have stirred up the 

headed the lists. The most venomous attack on a spo^lLnln 

however, contained in MacGillivray’s ‘ British Birds ’ vol i u isq n i ■ ^ i"’ 

no apology for quoting a portion The disversi;n which ‘‘ groule-shootli" Wn,tw 
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Iversons residing in districts wliere the Brown Ptarmigan abounds not having to some extent engaged in 
it, in despite of game laws and other impediments. In my opinion, it is a pitiful and barbarous sport, as 
pursued by a regularly equipped and legally qualified slaughterer, who, even without the labour of charging 
his gun, still less of carrying home the produce of his idle industry, destroys as much game in one day as 
might serve for a dozen.” As this outburst of indignation was penned some fifty years ago, when the 
heaviest bags were small compared with those of the present day, it is hard to imagine what would have 
followed had the observant naturalist perused the account of the 220 brace of Grouse killed by the 
Maharajah Duleep Singh over dogs in Perthshire on the 12th of August 1871, and the 121 brace of driven 
birds obtained by Lord Walsingham in Yorkshire on the 28th of August 1872. 

With the exception of one season in Ross-shire and a few weeks in other northern counties, the 
whole of my observations on the breeding and general habits of Grouse, as well as on the preservation of 
the birds and management of the ground, were made in the west of Perthshire. The most prolific of the 
moors in Glenlyon Avere at a high elevation on the hills ; the deep and sheltered corries and the mountain- 
sides being steep and frequently rocky, hard work was necessary in order to procure a bag. It was seldom 
that Grouse would lie to dogs in this locality after the beginning of September, the month almost invari- 
ably commencing with rain and blusterous weather: a fine day with a light favourable breeze, however, 
occasionally proved an exception, 20 brace having been twice bagged during the first week of that month in 
18G7 by one gun. Eor the remainder of the season it was only Avhen birds Avere taken by suiqulse in some 
gully or holloAv shut in by rocky surroundings that a fcAV shots could be obtained. On the approach of winter 
the Grouse usually joined in immense packs; and after having noted their accustomed line of flight round 
the hill-tops, I was occasionally enabled to secure a few brace by driving. Though the nature of the 
country differed considerably from that in Avhich this style of sport is usually carried on, several shots 
AA'cre occasionally obtained ; concealed among the slabs of stone on a stretch of rough ground, I Avas noAv and 
then enabled, by using a couple of guns, to stop three or four brace Avhile the pack in straggling parties 
continued to sweep past. The Avhole of the Grouse on the hill-side appeared at this time of year to 
gather into one large body ; the magnitude of these flocks A aried according to the severity of the Avinter, 
consisting, as far as one was able to judge, of from live or six hundred to a thousand birds. During protracted 
storms of frost and snoAV Grouse are occasionally to be seen in immense flocks on the higher and more 
exposed moors : in many instances the birds haA'e been observed by tbe keepers to gradually draAV off 
toAAards the low-lying straths and flats Avhere food and shelter is more readily obtained. It is seldom, if 
ever, that any stragglers return Avhen once driven from their native haunts by stress of weather. Under 
date of March 186G I find the folloAving in one of my old game-books : — “ During the Avhole of the month 
it AAas exceedingly stormy, Avith much snoA\\ The Grouse at the commencement of the seAmre weather 
collected into packs of sev'cral thousands on the roughest portions of Balnloan and Kerromore hills : in 
such numbers did they gather that the ground for acres Avas black Avith birds, many of AAdiich must have 
come doAAu the glen from Argyleshire. Eortunately the weather broke up before any general movement 
had taken place, and saved the majority from leaving that part of the country.” Even after the termination 
of AA inter Grouse frequently sutler from a late fall of snoAV, Avhich destroys the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the eggs. I witnessed a terrible storm in Strath Spey in May 18G9, when widespread destruction 
took place ; a keeper in Glenlyon also lately informed me that for the first ten days in May 1881 the hills 
AACie deeply covered AA’ith snoAA% and the AAdiole of the earlier nests deserted. 

Many probable and still more improbable causes for the Grouse-disease have been brought fonvard 
and .thoroughly discussed Avithout any beneficial result being obtained. That the disease Avill ever be 
successfully grappled Avith appears hopeless ; should the landed proprietors as Avell as the tenants of even 
the whole of a county combine and carry out under competent supervision all the measures that are supposed 
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to be conducive to the well-being of the species, and succeed in keeping their birds in health for a time 
(which I believe is possible), there are certain contingencies that no human foresight can avert. On many 
portions of the hill-sides frosts and the cutting east winds of early spring will occasionally blight the 
young heather-shoots that form the chief nourishment of the birds, and rendering their food indigestible 
lay the foundation of a disease which, though at first only attacking those exposed to the same influences 
{i. e. typhoid in character), eventually becomes epidemic and spreads far and wide. A keeper, who had 
acquired his experience during many years’ service in the west of Perthshire, informed me that he had noticed 
the disease was most deadly on the moors facizag towards the south, and consequently more exposed 
to the rays of the sun than on the shaded ground on the northern slopes. Judging from personal observation, 
I was led to believe that the old cocks were the earliest sufferers, their dead bodies being the first seen 
on two occasions when the disease made its appearance. Thirst is doubtless one of the symptoms of the 
malady ; I met with both weather-beaten skeletons and decomposing carcasses lying thickly round the 
loch-sides, and also by the burns running through the flat moors of Sutherland and Caithness, in the 
summer of 18G9. Various opinions as to the origin of disease have from time to time appeared in print : a 
too liberal diet of corn obtained from the stocks in autumn has been supposed prejudicial; the wash 
applied to sheep as well as worms from the animals themselves have been considered to affect the internal 
organs; and the infatuated birds are, moreover, declared to have attempted to emulate the powers of the 
Ostrich and subsist on the unlimited stores of shot scattered over the moors. It has frequently been 
remarked that a cai-cless and irregular system of burning the heather, carried out regardless of consequences, 
with an insufficient staff of keepers and shepherds to conduct the operations and guard against the undue 
spread of the flames, deprives the birds of the most tender and wholesome portion of their food as well as the 
adjacent^ shelter necessary for their safety, rendering them more liable to disease and exposed to the attacks 
of vermin. Though overfeeding on grain is by no means conducive to health, disease often proves most 
virulent m localities where it is utterly impossible for the birds to have made their way to cornfields • I 
have seen them lying dead in scores on the moors around the shores of Loch Slatel, on the borders of Sutherland 

and Caithness. Its ravages may also be traced in glens where only small patches of land adioiuino- the 

riyer-sides are fit for cultivation, and to which the birds seldom if ever descend to feed on the -rain either 
when m stook or scattered over the fields. In a recently published work on ‘Grouse D^isease’ the 
ollowing quotation appears My opinion is that corn is a very unwholesome food for Grouse Let 

any person examine the droppings of Grouse when fed on corn, and they will find them similar to tar but 
ra er novner m colour. It is doubtless a fact that corn is not so suitable as their natural food • the 
dioppmgs, however, referred to (which are of a reddish^no^^■n tint and slimy in texture) are by no means 
uncommon on the moors and cannot be relied upon as a proof that the birds have been feedin- on corn 
n September 1867, while excavating for the foundation of an underground shealing* on^he summit 
of Balnloan, a hill some 3000 feet in heiglit, lying between Glenlyon and Rannoch, a Grouse e- apparentlv 
pctiificd, vas discovered at the depth of seven or eight feet below the surface- onl ^ 

brilliant and perfect, and the weight nearly, if not quite, double that of an ordinal-y 

placed on an open stretch of green turf well within view and shot from the interior, and a 

an attraction to the spot for birds of prey. Through the window, formed by a gap in the rocks theTr mo \ T 

or struggling over their savoury banquet could be easUy watched and noted down anv raritie- id 'f a 7 "='>“tentions while consuming 

The door to the passage (carefully concealed by heather and stones) being out’of sight of the b’ 't ^ being weU within range, 

without giving the slightest warning to any bird or beast feasting on the oLl “ ’ “ " ‘'‘«'®«ted 
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While awaiting the commeneement of a drive for Black Game on the hill of Kerromore, to the south 
of the Lyon, in Decerahcr 1807, I narrowly escaped a collision with an old cock Grouse which might possibly 
have been attended with serious results. My station was on an elevated ledge of rock overlooking the open 
moor, and having crawled to the edge of the precipice, I was in the act of stretching over to ascertain the 
position of the heaters, when, with a sudden rush of wind, a bird dashed past with incredible speed ; having 
suffered merely from a slight derangement of my stalking-cap (evidently brushed by the pinion-feathers 
of a wing), I turned in time to discern a Grouse disappearing on the sky-line over an adjacent brae. 

Tliouo-h I have never witnessed Grouse perching on trees or shrubs, it is a well-known fact that they 
occasionally do so. I was informed by my artist, Mr. Neale, that while staying in North Galloway during 
the latter half of December 1859, the weather being exceedingly severe at the time, he frequently observed 
Grouse feeding in large packs, sometimes numbering over a hundred, on the stubbles. Occasionally a few 
’were noticed to fly up and settle on the stunted whitethorn bushes and commence feeding on the hips 

and haws; Avhile so engaged he succeeded in shooting six or seven brace. 

■While shooting on the moors in the west of Perthshire during winter I have often killed old cocks 
exhibitino- a larger number of white feathers about the breast and belly than I have noticed in other parts 
of the nighlands. The adult male figured on the Plate represents a flne specimen obtained in Glenlyon 

in December 18G6 ; this bird was, however, by no means so strongly marked with white as many others 

seen and shot in the same locality. 
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It is only in tlio mountainous districts of the Highlands and a few of the "Western Islands that the Ptarmigan 

is to he met with ; if formerly a native of other parts of Great Britain, the last survivors have long been 
banished. 

The high ranges usually frequented by this species, as well as the rough nature of the ground itself, 
render Ptarmigan-shooting a somewhat laborious undertaking. The uncertainty attending the whereabouts 
of the packs and their lengthened flights, at times from one hill-top to another, tend also to increase 
the work *. With the exception of two or three favoured localities, I am not aware of any beats where heavy 
bags may be obtained. Por my own part, being more intent on gaining an insight into their habits and 
watching their movements when undisturbed, I never attempted to procure any number— a few brace, 
perhaps five or six, from which to select specimens, being the utmost ever killed, under even the most 
favourable circumstances. The changes to which this hardy species is subject are remarkable : spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter each find the Ptarmigan arrayed in a different dress. Although birds 
exhibiting many various stages may occasionally bo met wTtli, the Plates show the usual plumage at the 
seasons stated, and render a lengthened description of the changes unnecessary. 

As previously stated. Ptarmigan-shooting, from the commencement to the end of the season, is, at best, 
uncertain sport. The birds are almost invariably unsuspicious of danger during fine and still weather ; wind 
and wet, however, usually render them unsettled, and, even under circumstances utterly inconceivable, I 
have found them as unapproachable as the wildest Grouse. Should their haunts be visited on a still day’ in 
August or the beginning of September, the packs, if the ground is carefully scanned, will be detected creeping 
over the stunted herbage or running quietly among tlie adjoining grey and weather-beaten slabs of rock! 
squatting occasionally if approached, but taking little more notice of the intruder than barn-door fowls ; even 
a shot within the distance of a few yards will frequently have no greater effect than causing them to 
he closer. To make a heavy bag under such circumstances could scarcely be considered satisfactory by 
sportsmen. The call of the Ptarmigan is a low croak ; unless the attention is attracted by the note, packs 
may often be overlooked, so exactly does their ifiumage assimilate with tlie surrounding tints. 

Ptarmigan probably have as strong a scent as Grouse, though owing to the stony nature of the ground, 
or possibly some unknown cause, I remarked on one or two occasions that even the steadiest dogs'" in my 
kennel were of but little service on the hill-top f. MTien the summits are covered with snow any animal but a 
retriever is, of course, useless. Considering the length of time the poor beast may be exposed to the effects 

* Where but one or two packs resort to a hiU-top long flights are far more frequent. The birds, on being disturbed, appear to seek for 

company, dropping almost instantly should a few scattered individuals be passed over, but continuing at times on wing till the summit of somo 
adjoining mountain is gained. 

t Blue hares, of course, were common ; but being also abundant on the Grouse-moors, they were utterly ignored b}- tbe brace of setters referred to 
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of the wintry blasts and driving storms, as well as the dangers of tlie frozen sheets of ice, which any hio-h- 
couraged dog will attempt to cross if despatched in search of a dead bird, I always prefer to leave my faithful 
followers at home w'hen in pursuit of winter Ptarmigan. 

Although I have visited at different times during my wanderings in the north several Ptarmigan-ranges in 
the counties of Inverness, Poss, and Sutherland, in each of Avhich the nature of the country varies considerablv 
the whole of the specimens I collected were obtained in the north-west of Perthshire. Between 1865 and 1868 
I had many opportunities, at all seasons, for making observations. My notes contain repeated accounts 
of sport on the hill-tops during autumn ; but as one day’s work much resembles that of another, it will he 
useless to make any lengthened extracts. The greatest draw'back to the sport in this part of the country is 
the steep and dangerous nature of the bill-side over which it is necessary to follow the packs. There is no 
little difficulty and risk in making a successful shot at a bird rising unexpectedly while picking one’s way 
across loose and slippery flakes of stone, overhanging perhaps a precipice of some hundred feet in height, or 
climbing a steep mountain-slope among huge blocks of rock and granite. Though Ptarmigan, when driven 
up from their accustomed feeding-grounds in the vicinity of the short green herbage and stunted vegetation that 
alone flourish on the hill-tops, often seek refuge in the rough and stony gullies, such localities are by no means 
their favourite haunts ; unless previously disturbed or constantly harassed, they are seldom found harbourinf» 
in such inhospitable quarters. 

A short extract from my notes for 1865 will give some slight idea of the difficult nature of the ground 
in the west of Perthshire. When shooting in this part dogs were seldom employed : forming five or six 
keepers and gillies in line, some ten or a dozen yards apart, I usually took one of the higher stations, and in 
this manner we made our wmy over the rough ground. 

“ September G. Light breeze from the north-west ; weather favourable in every respect. Tried the 
top of Benderg for Ptarmigan. The first time of going round the hill a large pack rose among the 
broken stones on the east side. Though scattered, the whole number sprung within tw'enty yards; the 
ground, however, was so dangerous as to preclude all chance of a shot. A few moments later a single bird, 
which had remained behind, was detected running in front of the line, and on taking wing wns eventually 
bagged. A couple of hundred yards further on the pack was found again, and a second time escaped from 
the same cause, the wffiole of this face of the hill being almost impassable. The old cock on this occasion 
separated from the rest of the pack, and marking the ledge on which he pitched, I was able to scramble up, 
and succeeded in obtaining a shot. A thick mist now came suddenly up, Avith a cold breeze, and it became 
exceedingly dark. During a slight break in the clouds a low croak was iieard, and a couple of young birds 
w'ere discovered squatting on a knoll within the distance of five and twenty yards. As they rose I fired; but 
on reaching the spot, not even so much as a feather could be found. After hunting about for some time 
with no further results, it appeared that botli birds must have escaped. As it Avas noAV too dark to proceed, and 
the drizzle had increased to a shoAver, a halt Avas made and lunch brought out. In less than half an hour the 
mist and rain cleared off and the sun again broke through. A setter Avhich had been kept up all the 
morning, oAving to the rough and stony ground across AAdiich Ave had been Avorking, Avas now tried. On being 
loosed he did not moAm above half a dozen paces before he stood, then drcAV on a fcAV yards and stood again , 
and on looking just in front of him the tAVO birds Averc discovered close together, one unable to fly and the 
other retaining sufficient strength to flutter doAvnhill. The latter, being shot, rolled to the foot of the rocks 
and caused some delay before it was retrieved. Having noAV as many birds as Avere needed and a long tramp 
before us, we turned homewards. On reaching the flat ground on the summit of the hill a single old 
bird persisted in running just in front of us, jerking his tail in such an insulting manner that I could not 
resist shooting him Avhen he rose.” 

Many more extracts concerning the shooting of autumn birds during the seasons of 1865, ’66, and 67 
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might be given ; but they are almost repetitions of tlie facts related above. The birds at these seasons were, 
for the most part, as tame as chickens, though occasionally unapproachable, and at times crossing the 
valleys to the neighbouring hill-tops. It appears a common occurrence for one or possibly two birds to be 
left behind when the pack take wing ; these, if unmolested, will continue running and turning from time 
to time, with but slight signs of alarm, to watch the intruders on their haunts. 

On the approach of winter, Ptarmigan show a considerable addition to the white on the plumage, though 
it is only the oldest birds that assume the pure white dress so early as the end of the shooting-season. The 
young occasionally retain several grey feathers in their plumage a month or even six weeks later ; and, 
judging by my oun experience, it is probable that some of the more backAvard birds do not become thoroughly 
white till their second winter. This change is not a moult; the AA’hite appears first at the point of the 
feathers, and then gradually spreads doAA'n to the root or quill. I have now and then killed Ptarmigan Av^hich, 
at the first glance, appeared perfectly Avhite, but on being more closely examined shoAved several stains or 
lightly marked blotches on their plumage ; on turning back the feathers it was obvious that a feAV Avere still 
half grey ; and their darker side shoAA'ing dimly through the pure AA'hite covering of the adjoining or 
overlapping feathei’s, imparted the stained appearanee to their otherwise spotless plumage. 

Ptaimigan-shooting in December is a A^ery different sport to the slaughter of the innocents in August. 
The hills have noAv put on their Avuntcr covering of snoAV and ice, and a good bag of Avhite Grouse is seldom 
made AAithout considerable risk. It is a matter of small importance to be lost all night on a Ptarmigan-hill 
during the summer months ; but to miss one’s Avay on a Avinter’s evening, Avith a snow-storm coming on, might 
possibly be attended Avith serious consequences. In order to avoid such mishaps, I found it the safest plan, 
AAlien making an expedition after these birds, to leaA''e the lodge by 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning, and so 
reaching the high ground about 8 a.m. (Avhich AA^as as early as it AA^as jiossible to commence shooting), I was 
enabled to get four or five hours’ sport, and then liaA'e the advantage of daylight for the roughest part of the 
homeward journey. Prequently, after scrambling uphill in the dark, it AA^as discoA^ered, on arriving at the 
spot AAhere aa'o expected to meet Avith the birds, that the AAdiole of the summits Avere enveloped in cloud and 
mist. IJndei such circumstances, all sport, of course, being out of the question, it only remained to beat 
a speedy retreat and hope for more propitious AA'eather on the next attempt. 

A few of the vicissitudes attending the pursuit of Ptarmigan in AAunter Avill be seen by an extract from 
my notes for 18G5 : — 

“ December 7. It AA^as Avell on toAA^ards mid-day before Ave reached the top of the hill, and on approaching 
the summit it Av^as evident that all the surrounding ranges Avere enveloped in mist, Avhich A\'as gradually 
advancing from the north-east. An immediate start in search of birds Avas consequently made, in liojies of 
obtaining a brace or tAV'o before the mist compelled us to desist. Porming at once in line (tAAm keepers, two 
gillies, and myself), so as just to keep one another in sight, Ave made the best of our Avay round the face 
of the hill. The surface of the snow being hard and frozen, Ave Avere able to advance at some speed, though 
of eourse Avalking on the slopes was risky. On reaching a large patch of broken stones on the noiUh 
side of the hill, perhaps a A\’ee bit over the march (but the mist Avas so thick it was impossible to tell our 
^A hereabouts Avitli any certainty), the croak of a Ptarmigan was heard; and on stopping the line and looking 
round, I soon made out a white head over some large blocks of stone. Almost immediately it aa^s detected 
the bird dashed downhill, though just too late to escape, and, falling dead, rolled to the foot of the rocks. On 
being recovered it proved to be a young cock, the plumage still exhibiting a large amount of grey among the 
white feathers. After passing two or three ugly spots, where the line was forced to open right and left, we 
started seAeral biids, Avhicli Avere lost sight of in the mist before there AA as an opportunity of firing a shot. 
At length, during a slight break in the clouds, as the mist Avas someAvdiat less dense, a drive Avas attempted. 
Taking my station on a ridge on the east side of the hill, the men Avere despatched right round. One bird 
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only could I clearly discern, though several others passed in the haze. Being uncertain whether the shot had 
taken effect, we searched the direction which the bird had followed, and found him, at once, perfectly dead 
with the wings spread out, on an open patch of ground from wdiicli the snow had drifted. While again 
going round the hill, some birds were heard croaking a hundred yards or so in front of the line. On making 
tow'ards the sound, intently examining the outline of the snow to obtain an early view of the pack, a laro'e 
sheet of ice was overlooked, and, my feet slipping, away I went downhill. Luckily there was a drift of 
newly fallen snow (soft as a feather-hed) about tw'enty feet below, and into this I pitched quite easily, none 
the worse, not even a shake. Ilad it not been for the snow, I must have gone over one hundred feet to the 
bottom of a steep gully. The birds wmre started by a couple of the men descending the slope to ascertain 
if any damage had resulted from the fall. One of the pack, however, a fine old cock, settled again directly, 
and I was able to crawl wuthin range before he rose. This bird and the last were adult males in the most 
perfect w inter plumage. 

“ It wms now nearly dark, and time to be leaving the hill, so the keeper called the men together. As two 
of them were not forthcoming and had not been seen for over an hour, I fired several shots, without, how’ever, 
the slightest result. The three of us that wove left then turned back and w'cnt round the hill, hut though firing 
again and calling repeatedly, could gain no tidings of them. While going round this time I killed one 

more bird, a female that had half assumed the winter dress. When the circuit of the hill-top had been 
accomplislied, darkness had set in, and it appeared probable that the two men, having missed us, had left the 
hill and proceeded homewards in advance. As a last resource I fired a few more shots, and w^e then started 
downhill, finding no little difficulty in picking our way, owing to the uncertain light and extent of the 
tracts of frozen snow^ Luckily our pace was slow% as after proceeding about a couple of hundred yards, a 
faint cry some distance to the north wms audible during one of our halts. After answering and waiting a few 
minutes, the men came up. Both were nearly beat ; but a pull at the “ Doctor ” * and a few mouthfuls of 
food soon revived them. We learned that, Avhile holding the two lower stations on the line, the poor fellows 
had been going round the east side of the hill, cutting their w’ay as best they could through a frozen snow-- 
drift, till at last it was discovered impossible to proceed further ; and on turning back they found, to their 
dismay, that some fresh snow had fallen over the tracks previously cut; consequently, owing to the mist and 
gloom, they w-ere in a decidedly critical position. However, after about an hour’s careful work they had 
succeeded in cutting their W'ay to the top of the drift, and on reaching the hard ground on the highest part 
of the hill had w-andered about, searching for the remainder of the party, till, having missed their way, they 
were utterly at a loss wliich direction to take. It W'as lucky the shouts were heard, as, w’eary and benumbed 
by cold, they W'ere utterly incapable of reaching shelter, even if aw'are of the line to be follow ed. A heavy 
fall of snow commencing as w-e at last took leave of the mountain-top, it is unlikely that any tidings would 
have been learned concerning their fate till the snow'S had melted from the hills in the following summer.” 

In I860, though frequently shooting on the hill-tops, I did not attempt to obtain specimens of white 
Ptarmigan, a few brace only being bagged during hare-beats. The observations recorded in my notes for 
this season may be passed over without reference, as they contain no facts concerning their habits or actions 
that can throw further light on the history of these interesting birds. 

A somewliat ludicrous mistake, which occurred one night in November 18GG, was brought about by the 
preparations occasionally necessary Avhen large numbers of beaters are employed. A few' lines from my notes 
may prove a w-arning to the tenants of shooting-lodges in remote districts : — 

“ Having decided on a hare-beat and Ptarmigan-drive for the following day, I turned in early, intending 
to be up and off betimes. My night’s rest is seldom disturbed ; but shortly before 1 a.m. I w-oke up with 
the conviction that something was wrong. The fire burned low in the grate ; but the light falling on the face 

* Whisky is commonly known as the “ Ilill Doctor.” 
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of my watch hooked to the hack of a chair, the hour was easily ascertained. Listening intently, the removal 
and setting down of heavy weights was distinctly audible helow-stairs ; next a stealthy footfall broke the 
silence : backwards and forwards, slowly and with cautious tread, the movements of the unknown could be 
traced. Tired and sleej)y, I was little inclined to investigate matters, though feeling convinced that house- 
breakers were at work. IMentally calculating the value of the articles on the ground-floor, I came to the 
conclusion that there was little worth stealing within their reach — certainly, I reflected, it was not worth spoiling 
my night’s rest with the possible inconvenience of being forced to bag a couple of burglars ! Assuring myself 
that the revolver was within grasp and in perfect working-order, in case the ruffians attempted to explore the 
upper legions, I turned ovei again and was speedily asleep. Troubled dreams, however, disturbed my repose, 
and Avith a start I was again aivake. The dying embers of the coals just then flickered up and revealed the 
fact that three quarters of an hour had elapsed since my watch was last consulted. The mysterious noises still 
continued; from the sound of the footsteps it was evident that the kitchen with its sanded floor was the spot 
vliere the miscieants were packing their plunder. At once a horrible thought flashed through my sleepy 
brain— supposing the villains carry off the guns, wdiat sliould avc do on the morrow^ ? This frightful idea 
caused immediate steps to be taken ; and in less than a minute I ivas up and prepared for action. Armed 
w ith a heavy revolver, w liicli ivas first minutely inspected, the foot of the stairs was reached wuth the slightest 
possible delay the step in the corner that invariably creaked having been successfully avoided. The lower 
regions Avere in utter darkness ; but a bright light gleamed through the space below the ill-fitting kitchen- 
door. It was certainly disappointing, after my expectations of surprising the midnight robbers, to be 
confronted by no one more terrible than a buxom Ilieland lassie, engaged in the homely occupation of baking 
scones ! Though someAvhat startled at the sudden intrusion, poor Maggie rapidly revived ; and I learned that 
the order given late the night before, for lunch to be prepared for fifty beaters, w'as unexpected, and the 
stock of bread being low', a supply of scones was necessary to make up deficiencies. The cook, being more 
addicted to hymn-tunes and strong drinks than hard work, had readily made over her share of the labour to 
the industrious Maggie, who was anxious to qualify herself for the place of the bibulous psalm-singer.” 

In 18G7 I made several visits during December to the Ptarmigan-ground, and procured as many 
specimens as were required in perfect winter plumage. One short extract from my notes will give an 
insight into a few more of the mishaps attending sport on the hill-tops : — i 

“ December 5. I Avas out looking at the weather soon after 3 a.m. ; hut the whole of the heavens beino- as 
black as pitch, could form no idea of what the day was to be. As all necessaries for our work had been 
prepared, and the men were ready with the game-bags loaded with supplies, I determined to make a start, and 
y 3.30 we w'ere off. The dogcart had been ordered the night before to drive to the foot of Cairn-orm * but I 
decided that it would be more prudent to proceed on foot. The night was so dark that it was utteidy impossible 
0 iscern the road; added to which, the narrow track ran for a mile or more cut into the face of the hill-side 
with a direct precipice down to the river, some fifty feet below. By the time we were a mile on our wav 
a reeze sprung up, and had greatly increased an hour later. On reaching the foot of the hill the sky 
was overcast, and it was impossible to ascertain whether the tops were free from mist. In some parts the peat- 
rac ' A\e folloAAed for the first mile or Iaa o up tlie mountain-side Avas simply a sheet of ice. At leno-th an old 
siea ing AAas reached wdiere a part of our provisions Avere left, in order to lighten the load and insure a 
supply on the homeward journey. On leaving the track and making for the tops, our chief difficulty consisted 
in 'eepmg the whole of the gillies together while climbing over the rough ground; OAving to the darkness 
a man was invisible at the distance of four or five j ards, while the howling of the wind prevented a call bein- 

The first streak of light appeared in the east while halting to rest in a small hollow, about half a 

* A hill on the north side of Glenlyon. 
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mile from the summit. Ilere we were forced to wait some time for daylight before crossing into the next corrie 
wdiere the birds would probably be found if the spot was sufficiently sheltered. When day fairly broke 
all the tops were enveloped in mist, and on crossing into the gully it was obviously useless to search that part 
for birds, as the wind blew with irresistible force and the snow drifted in every direction. We were 
first saluted with a regular whirlwind of frozen snow and small particles of ice, which completely blinded us 
for some time, and while in that unpleasant predicament, were nearly swept off our legs by a furious o-ust that 
came roaring round the hill, carrying a flock of unfortunate Snow-Buntings nearly into our faces. We next 
turned further east to try if it was possible to And some shelter in that direction. While crossing- the 
intervening space (a mass of snow, with liere and there a patch of broken and exposed rocks) a brace or two 
of birds were started ; these being all excessively backward were allowed to escape. Immediately on gainin» 
a sheltered corrie, three birds, as white as the snow they rose from, got up close by ; but struggling in a drift 
of newly fallen snow, I was unable to fire. We watched them for some time till they were lost in the 
mist, wdiich had nearly descended to the line we were following. In a few moments tliey again came in view 
through a break in the clouds, and were marked down in a patch of broken moss. I had not gone fifty 
yards in their direction, before tw'o more birds were detected feeding among some stones where the ground 
was almost bare. Not the slightest notice was taken of our approach till we Avere within half a dozen yards 
of them; and being able to examine their plumage closely, I satisfied myself that, as specimens, they 
were of no use. On arriving at the spot where the three birds had pitched, they were nowhere to be seen ; 
but hearing loud cloaking close at hand, I kejit following the sound, when a dozen birds at least sprung 
within ten yards at the very moment the coating of snow and ice covering a small gully gave way and let me 
down to the bottom, a distance of ten or tivelve feet, fortunately the snow was soft and dry, and on 
being extricated by the gillies, I followed in the line taken by the paek, coming suddenly on six or seven birds 
feeding, without the slightest suspicion of danger, among some fine gravel and plants from ivliich they had 
sciaped the snoiv. A male and female, both perfectly ivhite, were among them; but all drawing together as 
they rose (though two fell to the first barrel, and one to the second), the female only was secured, the two 
others killed being exceedingly backward. 

“ Blinding squalls now followed one another in rapid succession, and the snow commencing to drift in a 
most dangerous manner, we decided that it was the safest plan to leave the high ground as speedily as 
possible. I hough having worked hard, with merely a nip of mountain-dew by way of refreshment, for several 
hours, no halt was made till the shoaling was reached. Here, after lunching, Ave remained for some time in 
hopes of the AA'eather improving ; the longer, how'over, Ave Avaited the Avorso grew the storm. At last, as the 
daylight began to fade, we started homoAvards ; and only just in time, as on reaching the low ground aa'b found 
the noAvly fallen snoAV a foot deep and drifting fast.” 

Though repeatedly passing severe winters in the north, I never met Avith Ptarmigan at a low elevation on 
the moors or mountain-slopes. The tops and higher ranges are at times almost entirely deserted Avlien the 
snoAV is frozen to the consistency of ice. The packs under such circumstances frequent hill-sides, where at 
other seasons they are seldom or never obser\'ed. White Grouse eAudently cling with true Highland 
pertinacity to their native mountain homes. But one solitary instance of these birds appearing on the low 
grounds has come to my knoAvledge. A keeper in the Avest of Perthshire informed me that his father, a small 
farmer in the upper part of Glenlyon, many years ago, during an exceedingly cold and protracted Avinter, 
discovered a pack of seven or eight birds in his barn-yard : the old man, I learned, always spoke of it as a 
remarkable occurrence and a proof of the extraordinary severity of the w^eather. 

The nest of the Ptarmigan is invariably found near the summits of the highest hills. Here, among the 
mists and clouds, and not unfrequent snoAV-squalls, Avithout a neighbour save the Dotterel, Snow-Bunting, or 
blue hare, this hardy bird passes the summer, till driven by the storms to seek shelter from the Avintry blasts 
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in the more sheltered corries at a lower elevation. Ptarmigan would doubtless increase were it not for the 
tribute they are forced to pay to the mountain-fox and Raven. A bird or two may occasionally fall victims 
to the Ragle , but the depredations committed by the king of the air have, according to my own observations, 
little effect in thinning down their numbers. Tlie nest and eggs are by no means easily discovered ; though 
frequently searched for, I never had tlie luck to meet Avith a nest except by accident. At last, after many 
unsuccessful attempts, three nests were found Avithin a fcAV hundred yards of one another on the hills above 
Glenlyon, in the north-west of Perthshire. A fcAV extracts from my notes for June 18G7, Avhile engaged in 
procuring specimens in summer plumage, will describe the retiring and artful habits of the female ”and the 
noisy and demonstrative actions of the male at that season 

“ Having repeatedly gone over the ground within eight or ten miles of the lodge without success, I at 
length determined to search the land belonging to some adjoining shootings, over Avhich I had liberty to 
hunt for any specimens required. Accompanied by one keeper and a gillie leading a pony Avith provisions 
and plaids in case aa^c did not get back that night, an early start Avas effected, the lodge being left at daybreak. 
By mid-day several of the rough lulls lying betAveen Loch Ranuoch and the Lyon had been closely examined 
Avithout success. Having started but a single female after about ten hours’ work, we came to the conclusion, as 
heavy thunder was rumbling away among the hills to the west, and there appeared every indication of an 
approaching tempest, that it Avould be the wisest plan to return home and rencAV our search in more favourable 
weather. While resting for a short time after lunch on the top of the hill before turning back, we were 
surprised by a shot, and on looking with the glasses far below us, three men with about a dozen dogs 
were discerned attempting to bolt a fox from a rough cairn of stones. We aftenvards learned that although 
the foxes had been there very lately, as Avas clearly indicated by the remains of some fresh Grouse and hares 
which the terriers dragged from the earth, none of the family Avere then at home. The shot had been fired at 
a young Raven, hatched in the rocks above the fox-cairn. The old birds Avere very noisy, circling round and 
round in the air above their nest, but being too good judges of distance to venture Avithin shot, unfortunately 
escaped. Almost at the same moment a fine cock Ptarmigan appeared on a large rock close by ; here he 
stationed himself for some time, croaking loudly, and going through \mrious amusing antics, puffing out his 
feathers, spreading his tail, and showing himself off to the greatest advantage. As he resolutely refused 
to leave the spot, running only a yard or two in advance Avhen approached, aa'c searched every inch of the 
ground, which was almost a mass of large stones, Avithout putting up the female ; it Avas, hoAvever, evident 
from the actions of the male that she Avas elose at hand. I also tried a brace of steady setters, broimlit upbill 
by way of an experiment *, though I had not much faith that they would be of any service. On returning to 
the lunehmg-place we discovered the three men (who were soon recognized as two keepers and a shepherd) 
coming in our direction. While making their way uphill, the rain which had been threatening some time 

came down in torrents, and the thunder becoming more distant, the afternoon turned cold, a dense mist driftin^r 
up with the Avind. ® 

“The keepers Avere agreeably surprised on ascertaining the identity of the intruders on their beat, 
especially as they caiiied neither meat nor drink, and needed but little pressing to commence operations on AAdiat 
^ve AAcre able to provide them Avitli. When their hunger Avas appeased, finding they Averc desirous of the 
assistance of an additional gun whilst trying another large cairn where they expected to find the cubs missed 
down the hill, I agreed to finish the day with them. As the top of the hill was nothing but rocks and stones 
piled on the top of one another, we AAcre forced to IcaA’e the pony where Ave had lunched. Our course was noAV 
kept north, as the earth Ave were going to Avas on the Rannoch side of the hill. One hollow Ave passed through 
seemed alive with Ptarmigan, the cocks AAcre flying and croaking in all directions; but as no hens were started 

I was anxious to learn whether there is any truth in the statement that a sitting bird has no scent. As the rough ground and heat 
a already affected the dogs, it is uncertain whether the female would have escaped them had they been in working order. 
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and the weather had turned thick and dark, we resolved to leave our search for nests tiU a finer day. Qa 
arriving at the fox-cairn and putting in the terriers, we found it hore no signs of having been used this season 
As it was now too late to try further, the dogs were coupled and we turned back. Not more than a hundred 
yards had been passed over, when hearing a scuffle behind, we turned round and saw a hen Ptarmi<>au 
struggling in the mouth of one of the terriers ; on shouting to the dog the bird flew away, none the worse 
excepting the loss of a few tail-feathers. It Avas evident the terrier had seized her on tlie nest, which contained 
seven eggs. He had luckily only succeeded in catcliing her tail, as the dog to which he was coupled was 
tugging in the opposite direction, and had most probably so saved the life of the bird. As I required the 
female in summer plumage, we retired to the shelter of a large rock about a couple of hundred yards 
distant to await the return of the bird to her nest. I then sent off one of the men to the pony for what 
Avas left of our eatables aud drinkables, and Ave made ourselves as comfortable in the lieaAy downpour as 
circumstances would permit. The head keeper Avho had joined us remarked lie had obsexwed our pony from 
the loAver cairn, and thinking Ave Avere from the Pwannoch side of the hill had come up to order us off the 
ground, entertaining a great antipathy to the people Avho marched with him in that direction, as they 
frequently came on his side of the hill and shot his hares and Ptarmigans. On the last occasion, he stated, they 
Avere encountered about half a mile over the march, and after informing them that he had no desire to afford 
another day’s shooting, had sternly walked aAAmy, refusing all manner of tempting liquors which had been 
pressed upon him. Poor old Sandy is gone, and I should he sorry to throAv doubt on any of his statements ; 
hut still I can scarcely credit the latter part of his story, as Sandy dearly loved his native inountain-deAV ! 

“ We had been rather more than an hour sitting under the shelter of the rock Avith all the doc's fathered 
round, when a collie, which had been lying within a yard of my feet, got up, shook the wet from his coat, 
and again laid doAvn, this time changing his position by about a foot. He noAv chose the broAAm hack of a 
female Ptarmigan to recline upon, which, causing a great flutter, startled the dog as much as the bird herself. 
On her flying off it Avas discovered she had been sitting on eight eggs. The nest aa'us within a couple of yards 
of the spot Avhere Ave had sat for more than an hour, and it was a wonder with so many dogs about that 
some of them had not stumbled on her sooner. As this bird had lost no feathers, I determined to obtain her 
instead of the one Avhich had been caught by the terrier. It was now getting late, so, after a parting glass, the 
fox-hunters left us and proceeded home, the head keeper kindly giving me liberty to shoot as many 
Ptarmigan (although, of course, out of season) as I required. His generosity was not so surprising when it 
was afterwards ascertained that Ave were at least half a mile on the ground of his Rannoch friend, to whom I 
am indebted for my specimens of Ptarmigan Avith nest and eggs ! It had now become so thick and dark that it 
Avas scarcely possible to see a gunshot ahead. In order to give the female a chance to return to her nest, I left 
the spot and Avent in search of a male. Though several were croaking in all directions, it was some time 
before I could get a sliot. At last a chance presented itself at a bird flying past ; but as he went on out of 
sight, though evidently hard hit, I was just looking out for another, Avhen Donald, the keeper, Avho AA’as some 
distance behind, shouted out that he had the bird. On retracing my steps I found it had fallen dead Avithiu a 
feAV feet of the spot where he stood. Then cautiously approaching the last nest, we discovered that the female 
had returned. She sat very close, and it Avas not till the keeper put down his hand and lifted her up, that she 
could be induced to fly. We next took the nest and eggs, and after securely packing the Avhole of the 
specimens, made our way hack to the spot Avhere the pony had been left. On our arrival the gillie pointed out 
the nest Ave Avere in search of after lunch. We had not examined the ground on Avhich the pony stood, 
and here the female had sat unmoved till she had been disturbed by one of the pannier-straps falling on her 
back Avhile the lunch AA’as being repacked. 

“ We had now over twelve or fourteen miles of rough travelling to get over before reaching the lodge. 
As the mist Avas so dense that it was impossible to see half a dozen yards before us, I was of opinion that it 
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^voiilcl be tlie safest plan to follow a dry gully down to a l)urn which we knew fell into Glenlyon. Altliongh a 
few miles out of our load, this track would he sure to bring us home at last. The keeper, however, was so 
exceedingly confident that lie could find his way hack across the hill, tliat I at last gave way, though 
entertaining great doubts on the subject. After leaving the rocky ground we made good progress for about 
an hour and a half, 'ulien I noticed that Donalds cheerful countenance began to wear a troubled look, and 
he at length proposed that we should make casts for a large rock, which ouglit (supposing we were in the 
right line) to he at no great distance, lor half an hour we searched diligently, hut without meeting a single 
mark that would serve to guide us on our way. At length we found it useless to proceed any further in the 
direction we were going, and on retracing our steps soon got so confused, that even the trusty Donald was 
forced to confess that he was at a loss to know whicli way to turn. After wandering about all night we found 
oursel\ es, vhen the mist cleared off at daybreak, within a short distance of Doch liannoch, being then just a 
mile or t\AO further from the lodge than when Ave started for home the previous evening. TaaIcc during the 
night the unfortunate pony had been hogged, and it ivas only after an hour’s hard work that we had succeeded 
in extricating her on the second occasion. I fully expected the poor beast would need to he shot in order to 
save her from suffocation. The continuous rain of the last twelve hours had completely blackened the water in 
the spiings and hums, and, although somevliat fatigued, thirst Avas the only inconvenience from AA'hich aa^o 
suffered, our extra supplies of liquor having been cleared out by the unexpected meeting on the hill. I was in 
great doubt as to Avhether we should succeed in getting the dogs home. In order to assist them along they 
had been fastened by a line to the pony, and every time a halt Avas made, if only for a moment, the Avorn-out 
animals stretched themselves on the ground to sleep, and it Avas necessary to lift them up before they could be 
induced to proceed.” 

A few days later, being anxious to knoAv where aa"c had first missed our way, I Avent over the same ground, 
and AAas enabled to disco\mr, by the tracks of the pony, tliat after proceeding about a couple of hundred yards 
Aie had in some unaccountable manner turned round and taken a nearly op^iosite course. 

On passing the nest of the Ptarmigan on Avhich the bird had been caught by the terrier, I found she 
was sitting on only three eggs, the others having been Avitbout doubt carried off by the Eavens. While 
collecting the tail-feathers, Avhich had most probably draAAn their attention to the nest, I heard a harsh croak, 
and on looking up the Eaven was circling round above my head, only, unfortunately, out of shot. As the day 
Avas clear, I was enabled to thoroughly examine the plumage of the male Ptarmigan with the glasses, and 
obtained a much finer specimen than the one previously shot. ^s"o females Avere seen, with the exception of the 
one whose nest I visited, though seA'eral miles of rough ground AA'ere passed over. Prom the numbers of males 
observed either strutting about on some commanding ridge or perched on the summit of a large stone, it was 
obvious that many pairs must resort to this range of hills ; in every direction they were calling and croaking 
defiantly, disporting themselves aaEIi drooping wings and elevated and expanded tails *. The cocks in the 
nest plumage I remarked were by far the most ostentatious in their behaviour. There appears to be a great 
diversity in the colouring of the males ; several were noticed exhiliiting but a few dark feathers on the breast ; 
t lese were probably young and backAvard birds of the previous season. 

* The feathers of the tail are raised aod spread out like a fan, giving a most comical appearance to the bird. 
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Our old English Partridge, which stands high in the estimation of all sportsmen from north to south 
in the British Islands, is to he found in almost every part of the country where cultivation is carried 
on— most plentiful, of course, where the farmers are proficient agriculturists, though a few coveys are 
not unfrequently met with in the remotest Ilighland glens. In these wild districts the birds are forced 
to put up with such accommodation as is to ho obtained ; this usually consists of scattered patches of land 
devoted to growing grain, and a few swampy hay-fields on the low ground along the course of the 
river or loch or adjoining the burn-side. During my wanderings in the Outer Islands of the Hebrides I 
did not fall m with this species, though it is asserted on good authority that they are established in several 
localities where protection is offered and the situation is suitable to their requirements. 

In former days the old-fashioned sportsman, armed with his antiquated flint and steel, and attended 
by a well-broken pointer, was content with a very moderate bag, twenty or thirty brace being considered 
a grand day’s work and well worthy of mention. By driving, and even over dogs, immense bags have 
een obtained since those days, 390 brace of hand-reared and 157 brace of wild birds being recorded as 
secured in two days’ shooting by an enterprising individual a few years back. As is still the fashion 
several writms in days gone by vented their irritation by having a fling at those “ slaughterers ” who took 
a pleasure in “destroying” inordinate quantities of game, as they were pleased to term such bags of 
ar 11 ges. Unreasonable sportsmen,” we are informed by these sarcastic reporters, “killed twentv and 
s^mtimes thirty brace m a day.” In the time of IVilliam Macgillivray, author of the well-known 
istory of British Birds,’ though the supply in the market must have been exceedingly limited compared 
vuth what It IS at the present day, the price was decidedly low, that thrifty Highlander remarking, with reo-ard 

iis species, “ as an article of food, they are not beyond the reach of the middle classes of society,” the 
average price of a pair being half-a-crown.” 

The years I devoted to shooting and collecting having been mostly passed cither on the Scotch hill- 
siaes and firths or the Snipe-marshes adjoining the Norfolk broads, or in the fens of Cambrid-re as 

ZL r r“ 'T" I never come across any really first-class 

s retch of ground adapted for Partridge-shooting. There was, however, little difficulty in ascertaining that 

Osely killing down the vermin, and keeping a constant watch to check all poaching, in addition to 
remaining on good terms with one’s workmen and shepherds, were the main points to he considered in order 

aise a air stock of birds in any locality where the nature of the country was suitable to their 
requirements. Stray cats, Crows, weasels, and stoats should be exterminated if possible, and last, but not 
east the prowling roadside gunner, who makes his raids either on foot or mounted in a light cart with 

shafts, requires careful watching before he can be captured. Those who 
eep le country at night witli drag-nets, if well up in their liusiness, are bound to cause much loss. 
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unless tlie fields are well protected with hushes, and the depredators kept in constant fear of interruption 
I ascertained from some of the worthies who make a living by bird-catching and dragging at night for 
Larks (which occiqoation of course includes the capture of every feathered creature coming within their 
clutches), that the bushes in the fields give considerable trouble, the land on which they are placed 
needing to he carefully examined by day and a wide berth allowed to the obstacles when at work. Barley, 
stubbles are reckoned the most attractive roosting-places for Partridges, though, of course, wind, weather 
and other circumstances only learned by experience have to be considered. The present system of close- 
cutting, which has now been carried on for over the last twenty years, finds little favour in the eyes of 
these men, as their prey is more easily sprung on the approach of danger. A new lay of clover, intended 
for the next year’s feeding, and also rape are likewise favourite resorts for the birds, and require extra 
guarding, as the poachers are well aware of the fact. Eleven brace obtained in one night is the highest 
take I have heard of, my informant also stating that he had now and then secured eight or nine, and 
once a dozen Partridges at one drop of the net. Early in the season the majority of the young birds 
are small and weak, and a few even succeed in effecting their escape, though towai-ds the close of winter 
when they have gained strength, some occasionally go right through the net, should it happen to he old 
and worn. Hares are now and then taken, if rolled up and entangled, hut more often they force their 
way through the nets and tear away a portion. 

The following letter which appeared in ‘The Eield’ of September 3, 1881, gives such an excellent 
and amusing account of the attempts made by the writer, a well-known sportsman, to find a means to 
check this kind of poaching, that I offer no apology for inserting it in ‘ Kough Notes’: 



“Partridge Nets. 

“Sir, The partridge-season is at hand, and the poachers will be running their nets. I got hold 
of a poacher s net, and I have been running it over the fields in daylight, to try and find out the best 
means of stopping it. The net is 35 yards long and 12 yards deep, made of very fine string, with a 
laijjC mesh, it uill loll up into a ball about the size of a hat-box. Sometimes the nets are made of 
silk, seventy or eighty yards long; but they are very expensive, £9 or £10. A common partridge-net, 
such as I was using, can he got at any net factory for 25^. or 30s. 

“Ihe most usual appliances employed for the prevention of netting are gorse bushes, branches, 
rambles, thorns, and stakes. I tried the net over the whole of these. Eirst we tried a gorse hush, with 
a green head standing firmly about two feet out of the ground ; the bush yielded, and the net passed 

over like a tablecloth— nothing to catch it. MTien the gorse bush was stuck lightly in the ground the 

net took it away, and the gorse bush acted ; it gave two or three somersaults, and wisped up the net; 
but when the gorse bush was placed so lightly in the ground that it would go away with the net, it would 
a so go away with the first breeze. Verdict, gorse bush not effectual. IVe next tried brambles. -When 
lying on the ground they are very low, and only caught the tail or drag of the net; we felt them strike 

r n time we got to the end of 

the field they were merely hanging in the net where they had first struck. IVe pegged out the net, and 

they were pulled out quite easily. Verdict, brambles won’t do. ^Ve then tried branches, stuck in pretty 
farm, 3 ft. or 4 ft. out of the ground. Green pliable branches were of no use, they yielded, and the net 
travelled over ; stag-headed, stiff, half-dead branches were pulled out and rolled over and over, and made 
a rare mess; wild roses did the same thing, only better, if they went away with the net. Half-dead 
arch branches are good, the little nobhly warts and cones catch the net. Old gorse that has been clean 
burnt leaving a long stag-headed stump we found good to lay down loose, it won’t blow and tumbles 

iig ler the net is caught the better, but we found nothing so effectual a stopper as a good 
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lionest stout stake driven or sunk with a jumper very firmly into the ground, and sticking up a couple 
of feet; when the net came on this we had to stop dead or to tear — there were no two ways about it. 
IVfany men and keepers have a notion that very little will stop a net or render it useless ; anything 
catching a net high up uill probably be mischievous, but anything catching the tail does no great harm, 
except it is firm or likely to make a somersault. "We dragged a lot of thistles in the tail of the net, 
stretched the net, pegged it out and took them out easily. A thorn bush catching high up and going 
away uith the net is nasty; a thorn in the tail of the net is not much, it won’t stop it or wisp it up. 
Birds don’t lie very close to the fence, but generally about the centre of the field, all the field won’t 
require pegs. A good peg for every acre will protect any field— for twenty acres say twenty pegs. The 
net takes in about half an acre (70 yards square is about an acre) ; the net won’t go twice its own 
length before being pulled up ; the finer and longer the nets the fewer pegs required. Poachers sometimes 
run a large square net with laths or bamboos along the sides to stretch it ; it requires four men, one at 
each corner; it is carried clear of the ground, and there are droppers from it to start the birds— when 
they hear them, they drop the whole concern. It is a troublesome net to rig up in the dark and to 
conceal, and is not often used except the country is all bushed. There is always a bit of a sag in the 
middle, and longer stakes like sheep flakes will reach it and stop it. Poachers take good stock of the 
ground before they run a net ; if there are some old harrow's wdth the teeth uppermost lying about 
the fields, and if they are occasionally shifted, a poacher w'on’t care about the chance of being maimed. 
A tumble over a harrow in the dark is no joke. Of course, hai-row^s can’t be left in a hunting country ; 
but in a non-hunting country an honest man has no more chance of being off the road in a dark night 
than he has of being on the spikes of your area railings. Poachers don’t like a rainy night, or even if 
the grass is very w'ct, it spoils and clogs the net ; nor a very windy night, the net beats them. A dark 
dry night, with a slight breeze, just enough to carry the net when going against it, suits them best.— J. D. B.” 



Some years back, after a conversation with a friend whose land w'as oceasionally visited by one or 
two parties of lawless individuals in possession of drag-nets, I drew a plan for an artificial metal thistle, 
which^ was most skilfully turned out according to my orders by an ironmonger in the Strand. These 
imitations could be placed either in a socket, in a stump of w'ood driven into the ground, or merely fixed 
by being pressed down sufficiently deep into the soil. Shortly after, it was stated that my invention 
had the desired effect, though strong stumps armed with crooked naill or hooks were more easily procured 
and repliced if removed. A year or two later I learned that the ground, as far as could be ascertained, 
was left entirely unmolested, and this style of poaching was no longer carried on in the district. The 
sharp points of one of the thistles was said to have inflicted some ugly wounds on a w'ell-known offender, 
and this probably intimidated the rest of the gang. When carefully turned out and coloured these 
thistles were very difficult to detect in a field at any distance, and no amount of wmtehing from the road- 
side by those intending a raid would reveal the whereahouts of the whole that were planted out. Of 
course such means of putting a stop to poaching can only be efficiently carried out where a staff of 
well-trained keepers and watchers are employed and all loafers kept constantly in view while in the 
neighbourhood. The first pattern sent for my approval, which I show'cd to an old hand whose delight 
it had been “on a shiny night,” &c., greatly astonished this wary individual, and after closely examining 
its construction, and expressing an opinion that it must inevitably cut its way through any net, he 

concluded by remarking, “And how about one’s blessed shins if he came across a thing like this in the 
dark ! ” 

Pheasants’ eggs always fetch a good price in the market ; but there is not the same demand for those 
of the Partridge, and consequently this species does not suffer to such an extent from the depredations 
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of the rascals tliat prowl about the hedgerows and traeks through the forests and woodlands under 

various pretexts in the spring. Domestic pussies, when once they have taken to stray and deserted the 

fireside, soon become the most destructive of four-footed robbers; and so energetic was one of my father’s 
keepers in years gone by, in his attempts to free his charges from the attacks of the feline species, that 
he roused the animosity of all the old wives in the village. It was seldom that this indefatigable game- 
preserver deserted his post and left the ground he guarded; but happening on one occasion while on 
his rounds to meet the parson and receive a lecture for his non-attendance at divine service, he declared 
it would be impossible for him to put in an appearance, as the whole of the women whose anger was 

aroused Avould seize the opportunity to rant and rage at him for the losses they had suffered. Stoats and 

weasels destroy large numbers of eggs, and also succeed in pinning sitting hens by the neck and suckino- 
their blood as well as in carrying off young birds. Traps carefully set may clear off a few, though an 
experienced keeper, who always carries his gun when looking over the ground, is sure to meet with'^manv 
chances for a shot. Mdiile shooting or crossing the country, making notes, or while in pursuit of 
specimens, I must at various times have killed several hundreds of these tiny marauders, of which no account 
was kept in my vermin lists. Only a few months back, in the course of a drive across the South Downs, 
a couple of stoats were stopped just in time to prevent mischief: the first was rolled over while in 
pursuit of a rabbit down the Dyke Hill, near Saddlescombe, and an hour later the second was knocked 
off the roof of the house at the turnpike-gate at Pyecombe, where the cunning little thief had succeeded 
in making his way in order to reach a fine old cock Chaffinch hanging in a cage against the wall. 

In many country districts stoats and weasels are confused, and exceedingly curious titles are bestowed 
on them. In the east of Sussex a weasel is known among the country people as a “ kine,” and in the 
Broad district m the east of Norfolk both species are termed “lobsters.” It may not be generally known 
that stoats make their way to almost the summits of many of the higher mountains in the Highlands. 

I frequently placed traps baited with hares on the cairns or “false men”*, and several of these ^animals 
were taken at an elevation of nearly three thousand feet. In marshy districts it is easy to learn if stoats 
are plentiful. Though these destructive creatures will prowl to the dampest parts, they appear to have 
a dislike to swimming the water-dykes, and invariably make use of the planks thrown across for footways. 

I remarked that they speedily defile any fresh-cut pieces of wood that are put down, their droppino-s 
being left most conspicuously on the plank. This fact I noticed in the portions of Pevensey Level adjoining 
the uplands, and also repeatedly in the Broad districts in the east of Norfolk. Small wanderin- parties of 
from SIX or eight up to a dozen stoats have often come under my notice ; on one occasion in E^t Lothian 
my attention was attracted by the loud screams and growls of a white terrier that accompanied me, and 

on hastening to the spot I discovered him fighting for his life, surrounded by a pack of from twentv to 

thir y stoats Having gripped one of his small antagonists successfully, I distinctly saw him shake' his 
head, when three or four which had fastened round his jaws were fiuiig off. Luckily we were within call 
of one of the nmn, who was instantly despatched for my gun left against a tree some hundred yards distant, 

n t le mean time a heavy hedge-stake was my only weapon, and with this I managed to disable three 

Z Tn — r breech-loader, the animals, which had hitherto exhibited ‘a disposition to 

attack (hissing loudly and rising up on their hind quarters), were rapidly put to flight. A dozen or fifteen 
V ere accounted for m addition to the wounded that escaped, the dog having settled about half the number, 
and the last four or five falling to the gun. Though highly elated at his victory, poor Bob, a white bull- 
eirier presented a pitiful spectacle. His damaged “mug” commenced at once to swell, and the blood 
xom the cuts had deeply stained his head, neck, and throat. A careful sponging with warm water soon 

tops of probaLly built up for laudmarbs, on the 
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removed all signs of inflammation, though the plncky little dog carried till his death the marks of the 
wounds received, small pieces of flesh having heen torn from his cheeks and lips. 

One good word, however, tvliich will not stand contradiction, can he said for weasels, as these tiny 
despeiados aaIII invariably destroy rats when they obtain a chance. I have often seen them turned out 
from the cover when wheat-stacks were being taken down, and in every instance remarked that there were 
numbeis of diied lat-skins and other remains of their mortal enemies, dragged to portions of the 
ricks where they had taken up their quarters, and plainly indicating what had attracted them to the spot. 
I particulaily noticed that the farm-labourers, though keen enough to pursue and kill other vermin, 
abvavs ceased their eftorts when the “ kine,” as they termed the vv'easel, was dislodged from beneath the 
sheaves and j)ut to flight, evidently making due allowance for the assistance given in exterminating the 
thievish rats. 

In the pits at some of the sporting “ cribs ” tive-and-twenty or thirty years ago, I have now and 
then seen well-contested battles between a weasel and a rat. The most desperate tight, however, I ever 
watched, terminating in the death of both combatants, wms witnessed between tivo wild animals in the 
garden at lerrygate, in East Lothian. An immense rat was first detected in the act of creeping quietly 
beneath a small heap of rubbish collected on an open space for burning; a few moments later a weasel 
came in view, sniffing slowly and carefully over the newly turned mould across wdiich the rat had made 
his w'ay. On perceiving his actions were observed, he drew up at once, but made not the slightest 
attempt to retreat. As matters seemed at a standstill, I directed a man who was working close at hand 
to turn over the litter below which the rat had concealed himself. Though by far the most powerful in 
pmnt of size and weight, the rat evidently had but little heart for the encounter; when driven from his 
hiding-jdace, he made slowly off some ten or a dozen yards, and was then tackled by his former pursuer, 
who had quietly awaited his opportunity. Though unwilling to come to the scratch while hopes of escape 
remained, the rat when attacked fought well and pluckily, and for the first few minutes had by far the 
best of the struggle. Almost twice as bulky as his active antagonist, he appeared to bear him down each 
time they rose ; hut, small and wiry, the weasel gradually obtained an irresistible grip on the neck of his 
victim. At last the blood began to flow, and the combatants grew rapidly weaker ; still, each retaining 
its hold, they rolled over and over, till suddenly relaxing the grasp they had obtained, they staggered 
back a few paces, and rising up fell dead at the same moment. This battle, lasting several minutes,'" was 
fought utterly regardless of the spectators who had closed round wuthin the distance of a few feet. 

Ihe eggs^ of Partridges and Pheasants are without doubt more frequently destroyed by stoats than 
we generally imagine; not even the nests of our familiar friends the barn-door fowls escape the attentions 
of those bloodthirsty and merciless little thieves. While stopping at a farm-house in the marshes at 
otter Ileigham, in the east of Norfolk, in the summer of 1885, I ascertained the truth of a statement 
concernmg these animals, which I previously considered impossible, viz., that they were constantly in the 
laiit of robbing the nests of the hens and carrying off the eggs. An immense number of fowls were 
■ept at this farm, and though many laid in the baskets prepared for their accommodation in the hen- 
louses, and also in the mangers in the stables and cattle-yards, several resorted to the plantations round 
le gardens, as well as to the adjoining hedgerows. There was a nest near the house from which 
en or a dozen eggs, the produce of as many industrious and noisy old hens, were removed every 
a einoon, and having remarked on one occasion, about mid-day, that it contained eight, nearly the 
lull complement, I was standing on the front-doorstep a few hours later, when on looking up the 
garden, a stoat caught my eye trotting down the path, and finally springing jauntily over the box-ed-ino- 

oidered Die jiatch of Portugal laurel under which the nest was situated. Though considerably less 
an half a minute was spent in snatching up a gun, I arrived on the scene too late, as not a glimpse 
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of the marnuder could be obtained, and on proceeding to search further, I discovered that every e"® 
had already disappeared from the nest. It was a fact that in this, as in every instance where stoats 
were believed to have been the culprits, not even a single hen ever returned to lay in the same 
nest, and even the surrounding shelter in the immediate neighbourhood was entirely deserted. How 
a stoat conveys an egg is a question I should much like to see solved : the means also by which he 
breaks it and extracts the contents appears also a mystery. These eggs had in all probability been 
transported to a large heap of rotten stumps and roots of trees, stacked in a ditcli overgrown with nettles 
and brambles, about thirty or forty yards distant from the nest, as some broken shells were detected 
in the cavities among the rubbish by one of the farm-labourers, who endeavoured to find traces of where 
they had been taken. As I intended leaving the district in a day or two, there was not sufficient 
time to obtain the assistance of any one who possessed ferrets, and to make a thorougli clearance of 
the litter, in order to reach the quarters of these freebooters, which were doubtless situated in the innermost 
recesses of this large pile of decayed timber*. 

It is a curious fact that Partridges, if driven over water or towns, appear to get bewildered, and 
losing all power of flight, drop down' and suffer themselves to be picked up rather than rise again. 
There is a mistaken idea that a land-bird is unable to rise from water; I have, however, repeatedly seen 
several of the waders that have fallen wounded get up from both salt and fresh water when an attempt 
was made to effect a capture. The present species is without doubt one of the most reluctant to make 
an effort to escape, though they will oecasionally do so. The first year that the Easter Volunteer Eeview 
was held on the Downs in the neighbourhood of Brighton the wind was blowing strong from the north, 
and during the sham fight great numbers of Partridges were disturbed by the crowds of spectators and 
the noise of the firing, and becoming confused flew out to sea, where they fell into the water Several 
boats which happened to be under the cliffs profited by their misfortunes, one alone getting between 

twenty and thirty birds. Next year over a score of boats were on the spot, awaiting the 0011^0.. of the 

unfortunate Partridges ; the wind, however, was luckily from the south, and carried the affri..hted birds 
inland, not one going out to sea. Early one morning in December 1802 , I was going towards tlie 
central station at St. Leonards, when a covey of ten or a dozen Partridges caught my attention as 

they were m the act of settling m a small open square in the hack part of the town. On heim* chased 

by some boys and a few snapping small dogs, they never attempted to use their wings, but^rusliim. 
rapidly before their pursuers, sought shelter iu the open doors, or fluttered helplessly down the areas 

Telegraph-wires often cause heavy losses to Partridges ; the lines that stretch across the Rep’s Marshes 
near lleigham bridge, in the east of Norfolk, have brought down at one time or another manv birds 
o various kinds, and the present species has repeatedly been picked up near this spot. In the ’winter 

b rds Ml \r "f ’;‘"® “ Rottingdean, in Sussex, when three 

It docs not f II r ““ “fortimufe being cut off as clean as with a knife. 

It does not follow that a bird that has suffered from a broken wing and made its escape never recovers 

indicate t ha a fracture had previously taken place in the first joint of the wing of one. which by some 
means had become set, and joined again in a most satissfactory manner. 

till 11111077077 ‘0 “l«t or move about by moonlight. 

We Tr ° to make an ascent of one of th^ 

lower slopes of Cairngorm, a lull to the north of the river Lyon in Perthshire, about 3 a.m. one morning 
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in December 1867, I happened to turn round and detected some dark objects slowly making their way 
over a stubble on the low ground below us, on which was a thin coating of snow. After a few minutes’ 
watching, a steady view through the glasses convinced the keeper and myself that they must be a 
covey of Partridges engaged in searching for food ; the fact that we were well aware a brood had been 
hatched near at hand, and still resorted to that part of the gronnd, also strengthened tlie idea. As we 
were only a hundred yards or so up the hill-side, and there w'as sufficient time for reaching the higher 
flats of the ^ mountains before daybreak, we turned back to obtain a closer inspection and ascertain what 
could have induced the birds to be on the move at such an hour. On crossing the road at the foot of 
the hill which runs up the glen, I directed the keeper to take my second gun, and if the birds rose within 
range to do his best to fill the bag. There was no difficulty in ascertaining the whereabouts of this covey, 
as they were all clearly in view% and it was now evident tliat we had not made a mistake as to their 
identity. Before we arrived within five-and-twenty yards, the small party ran together, instantly rising on 
wing, when four out of the five were accounted for. The survivor returned, circling round and finally 
pitching in some rough cover over a wall near at hand ; but though calling loudly there was not sufficient 
light to make another attempt for a shot, so we left the poor bird to its own resources and at once 
made tracks for the hill-tops. On onr return in the afternoon, after a most satisfactory day’s sport, we 
reached the same spot as the day was closing in, and just as the children from the few scattered 
sheahngs, termed a village, were leaving the school. Remarking that the youngsters were in pursuit 
of some small object uttering shrill cries, we hastened to ascertain what had attracted their attention, 
when, on arriving w’ithin a short distance, the bird that had escaped us in the early morning rose from 
the middle of the road and passed over our heads, offering a chance for a shot that was not thrown 
away. A few years back, when writing to the keeper, Donald MacKerchar, I referred to this fact of the 
birds being on the move before daybreak, stating I had never since that time met with a similar occurrence, 
and received the following lines in reply:— “You are quite right about the Partridges we saw feeding 
before dawn. ^ I remember it very welf, and about the winged bird that was piping after the children as 
ey were going from school.” Some of the circumstances had, however, slipped the memory of this very 
0 servant keeper, as he referred to the Partridge that escaped in the morning as being winged ; thouo-h 
the curious shrill notes the bird uttered, which he descrilied as “piping.” and were certainly the most 
angular sounds I ever heard proceed from the throat of this species, were evidently still impressed on his 

During the years I rented the shootings of Innerwick, in Glenlyon, in Perthshire, I fonnd the ground 
a ape or Partridges was limited to the narrow and winding stretch of land under cultivation adjoinin*^ 
e river- anks, and the lower slopes of the hills, where brakes and long coarse grass took the place of 
e leatier. Barley and oats were the only scanty crops of grain that were grown, and I have often 
seentiese in stock on the fields by the river-side so late as November. There were a few green parks that 
provided good feeding for cattle and horses, to which the Partridges now and then made their wav, and some 
extensive grass-marshes with swamps and slades, where rushes and other rank plants flourished in profusion; 
le small patches of potatoes were also one of the favourite resorts of these birds. I soon discovered that 
le stock of Partridges on my land, which extended for about five miles along the course of the river, 
amounted to only six or seven coveys. The first season I was there the Grouse and Wildfowl, together 
wit 1 fishing and the work of setting traps for vermin, occupied nearly the whole of my time, and only 
ree or four brace of Partridges were bagged. The next year, owing to the numbers left, I anticipated 
a many more coveys would be seen ; this, however, was soon diseovered to be a mistaken idea, as only 
seven or eight broods could be found, and one or two of these kept so closely to the “march,” that there 
was no telling on which side they might be met with. As sparing the birds appeared of no avail in 
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increasing om* stock, I determined to kill down all that fell in our way, and ascertain the following 
season if any diminution in the number Avould ho noticed, when if there was a great falling-off some 
hand-reared birds might he turned down. Early in September the hay-field to which the two best 
coveys resorted was not cut ; hut the old farmer, who would always assist in promoting sport, sent word 
that if I wanted a shot at the birds I was not to stop on that account. As they Avere, however 
merely cheepers no larger than Blackbirds, it was advisable to give them another month’s laAA% and in 
the end they afforded capital sport on tAvo or three occasions. One afteimoon early in December, just 
as I had returned from the hill-side, Duncan, the fisherman *, to whom I had given the right of rabbit- 
killing on the condition of his supplying the lodge, informed me that on his way home he had marked 
a IVoodcock in a beech-plantation near the riAmr. As there Avas still sufficient light to reach the spot 

before dark, Ave started at once to try our luck and ascertain if it could he found again. But feiv 

minutes Avere spent in the search, as the bird fluttered off like an Owl, offering the easiest shot 

imaginable, within half a dozen yards of where it had been lost sight of. By the time we had reached 

the outskirts of the plantation, Avhich Aims in this direction surrounded by a Avail, the light had 
commenced to fade rapidly. Just as I Avas on the point of mounting this dry stone dyke, old Duncan 
quietly dreAV my attention, and Avhispcring “ Partridges, Partridges ! ” pointed towards the left, Avhere a 
number of dark shadoAvs Avere to he seen scattered about on the harley-stuhhle heloAV us, Avithin the 
distance of between twenty-five and thirty yards. Pausing for a moment, I comprehended what the 
man had intended, and saAv at once there Aims a chance to ascertain the truth of a statement that I had 
neAmr credited, viz., that these birds Avill not stir Avhen shot at in the gloaming, if only the flash of the 
gun is visible. Keeping low down and well out of sight, I was enabled to cover the birds through a 
small gap, Avhere some blocks of stone had fallen from the dyke, and setting rapidly to Avork, the whole 
covey, nine in number, AA'ere turned over in less than a minute. The fluttering of the wings of a 

Avounded bird, which attempted to make off and Avas instantly stopped by a lucky shot, removed all doubts 

as to whether large stones and clods of earth had not been mistaken in the uneertain light for Partridges. 
At Die close of this season but a small stock of birds remained for breeding-purposes, nearly thirty brace 

having been bagged, still there were, as near as could be judged, at least two or three more coveys the 

following year. It appeared, from the experience I gained during the seasons passed in the glen, that 

should our small stock he entirely spared or nearly all shot down the number of coveys Avoiild be much 
the same the next season. 

hde staying at Tam for the punt-gunning on the firths and lochs in the east of Ross-shire and 
the adjoining counties, during the autumn of 1808 and the following year, I hired from my landlord, at 

a small rent, the shooting over a stretch of land he farmed in a flat district, termed the “Eendom.” 

The greater paid Avas cultivated, and the rest a tract of rough marsh, Avith a few sandy pools and shades 

w lie 1 still remained unreclaimed. Having heard from the owner that the potatoes were sure to hold many 

additional coveys of Partridges beyond their usual complement of residents when the adjoining farms had 
been shot over, I resoh'ed to keep a sharp look-out. This AA'as by no means a difficult undertaking, as 
AAC were generally up and down the firth some part of the day; and it only required to run the punt 
as lore and take a view of the surrounding country from the summit of the sand-hanks, as mv ground 
bordered the shore for about a mile inland from Tain to the furthest point of the » Eendom.” \ve had 
not long to wait, as on a fine morning early in September, after having made our Avay quietly along the 

out I ulTrn T'V' " shooting-lodges in the Highlands, as during the absence of the tenant and his friends while 

was oir anTl " " I T" ^3’ this time of year the fishing-season 

Town ou. r'"' ' " ™ gillie, if required, or in ferreting or shooting rahb ts, as stated a ore, on 
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firth towards the bar, without meeting any signs of fowl or seal, it was decided to put the boats asliore, 
and having left one man in charge, we proceeded inland. After passing the flats above the tideway and 
reaching the sand-hills, a view was obtained of the farm and the surrounding country, and several shots 
were heard further south, two or three guns shortly after being observed obtaining good sport on the 
other side of our boundary. In the course of half an hour, during which we watched their proceedings 
from the cover of the bent-grass on the hills, three or four coveys were seen to drop on our ground. 
As the party drew otf and were working away out of sight, an individual carrying a gun and followed by 
a dog, who seemed somewhat doubtful as to the direction he should take, was observed to leave the farm 
and slowly make his Avay towards the potato-fields, though keeping under the shelter of a ridge of hilly 
ground thickly covered with furze. Ilis appearance on the scene added interest to the proceedings, as 
the Highlander from whom I hired the shootings had dropped a gentle bint that his younger brother, 
who lived with his mother at the farm, was, in his estimation, a “ ne’er-do-well,” who, if he could get 
possession of powder and shot, might prove a nuisance if we did not keep a constant watch. His own 
occupation as factor to one of the largest sheep-farmers in the Highlands kept him almost constantly 
employed, but he nevertheless promised to do his best to have the delinquent kept in order. It was 
soon evident that this character had by some means ascertained our presence, as he speedily disappeared 
from sight among the furze bushes ; after waiting a short time we started to walk over the ground, much 
regretting that the setters had been left at home. On reaching the cultivated land at the foot of the 
sand-hills, a covey of a dozen or more rose at once, and three birds fell, luckily without a kicker amongst 
them, the heavy ten-bore I carried having, as usual, done its work effectively. On starting again after 
collecting the slain, I discovered we had been joined by a liver-coloured pointer, that made her way 
towards us from the furze when the shots were fired. It w\is soon evident that she was but half broken ; 
still on our moving on she commenced to hunt round on her own account, without receiving a word, and in 
rapid succession she pointed three or four coveys, all of which were satisfactorily accounted for. A 
brace of birds wounded by the shooting-party that had made their way to our grounds were also 
picked up when we went over the cover on which they had been marked down; nest a hare she 
made an attempt to chase was rolled over before she had gone many yards in pursuit; and just as we 
had finished the potatoes and were considering towards which point we should next make our way, a 
second hare was started, and away went the new comer in chase regardless of rating. There happened to be 
a small gap in the turf wall thrown up round the piece, and for this I saw the hare was making, and 
as she sprang through the aperture over the fallen blocks of eartb, I fired, being anxious to avoid 
any injury to the pointer, though it was evident from the sudden turn she made that some of the charo-e 
must have taken effect. On arriving at the spot the hare lay stretched out as dead as a stone, and 
the poacher’s assistant was still in view going her best pace, holding a straight course for the farm, having 
doubtless received a reminder that might possibly teach her better manners, if it did not make her gun-shy. 
Shortly after, while on our way towards the boats, we again fell in with the young farmer who had 
been so fortunately checked in his attempts to make a raid on our birds; he was now without the 
gun, which had doubtless been hidden away in the furze, and as no remarks were made as to what had 
been observed, all went well, and he showed no reluctance to join us at lunch in the punts on the 
shore. On future occasions he usually accompanied us on our rounds, and pointed out some of the best 
parts of the marshes for Snipe, as well as for fowl at flight-time, and, as far as I could see, the Partridges 
and hares remained entirely unmolested. 

Partridge-shooting with a punt-gun is a sport seldom indulged in; accidentally, however, I met with 
a couple of chances for shots, both of which proved successful beyond expectation. Before daybreak one 
morning early in the winter of 1868, the weather at the time being fine and calm, without a breath 
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of air to ruffle tlie surface of the water, I had put off from my hoat-house on the Tain Sands in tlie 
double punt, and was intending to proceed down the firth. As no fowl were seen or heard, I determined 
to ascertain if the shades in the marshes in the “Fendom” were frozen over or sufficiently open to 
harbour Snipe. IVitli a view to discover the state of affairs, our craft was worked as near the shore as 
possible, and the puntman despatched to make an examination of the nearest pools of fresh water. As 
fowl were occasionally found about these moist parts of the ground, he took one of the ten-bore cripple- 
stoppers, and had only been gone a few minutes when a shot was heard, and immediately after a rush 
of wings breaking the stillness of the morning air caught my ear, and a flock of birds I failed at the 
first glance to identify swept round, and were then seen to alight on the edge of a sand-bank, where 
small scattered patches of rank grass struggled for existence in the dry unfruitful soil. The pack, which 

I soon came to the conclusion were a covey of Partridges, were drawn up together in a dense mass 

so dropping the barrel of the big gun over them, I pulled the lanyard, and two only were observed to 
flutter off. On searching round the spot to which the charge had been directed, six and a half brace 
o artridges were discovm’cd, all dead with the exception of a brace, which attempted to make off 

)U wore soon scoured with little exertion, owing to the scanty cover, as John, the puntman, speedily 
re urned with a ilallard he had knocked down and assisted in their capture. A week or so later the 
same season I was gunning further up the firth, near luvershin, and just as the day was closing in we 
appened to be sculling towards some diving fowl in the pool near the railway bridge. Suddenly, while 
we had eased for a few moments as the ducks were out of sight below the surface, and the direction 
m which they would appear was uncertain, I detected a covey of ten Partridges flying at a tremendous 

pace across the water, from the south towards the opposite shore. It was evident that they would pass 

tu iin range; and as the gun was ready for use at the moment, I had merely to fire, holdimr about 

be" The'lhn 1 rt T’ ^ 

dro’pned to the t TT; estimation. Three brace 

below the stce 1 Tf ‘ slal) of rock by the shore just 

below the steep wooded bank, over which the remainder of the covey held their course. 

remarks I could make eonecrning them would be superfluous, and a short reference to a couple of nests 

si“on 1“ ““ I deteetrra pS 

from°tlie mound at t ° ®““‘olied in the thatch of a wheat-stack, about flve-and-twenty feet 

alTou l^ or a coun, 7^ “ m "here I studied 

luou^ii \^G laileci to ascertain the manner in which they reached the ormiml 

of the stack-yard, and only a fortni<rht hitor in tli. ^ ^ 

dogs, in a thick plantation of younc “trees and low stunTT TT"’ 

eight being those of the Partridge “and the remainder Phcasantl’ 117 “ 

was finallv commiffpd tlipro wo i r. it s. lo which species the care of this nest 

south a few days later, and remairedTay^for sleral“we!ks.“ ^ 
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PERDIX RUFA. 



This brightly coloured bird is not held in such general estimation as our English Partridge the disposition 
to make more use of its legs than wings having stirred up the animosity of sportsmen toflbri “ 

In r 7 preference for them myself. During the present month (September 1886) I 

hji\e passed my time in Brighton, and discovered that the maioritv of thp To ^ 4 - ■ i 

£::;£r=£:~ 

onlT tonrTl -M; °T’ T “‘I Bellegged birds 

y 11 mgs the biace, and nearly double the weight of those expensive morsels This snp<dp l • 

oTco™L'‘partrL“o.'’°““ “““ ^->-="-son than 

I have only met with this species in Sussex, Norfolk, and Camhrido-e • in narts of tlm twp fi f 

about five’aml t« f ’ ^ during the terms spent at the University 

habits and movemlL^T thf'E d f Tp "f', >'=‘™ “»<le observations on the 

arrive on *1 . , ‘'“= B»<>-Bssed Partridges on the Norfolk coast are of opinion that tbev 

the passaeeT 'h ' 1" Continent, after havin» made 

sir h ;"°r/ «- fact that these birds are frerntt 

fli"hts and nr-n £ ' ”““y =“'<= "'eary and worn out by prolong 

the coast ul (l ^ ““<> Tillages near 

Eavino often aTth^^-‘T ““ self-preservation, 

flpmr “round ol or ‘"at are met with in considerable numbers 

aprimr. One m„™ ! i "• ll* “land are also aifected by a desire to make a move in 

«ater“ or ail f ° ^ ^ P“bed up several floating dead on the surface of the 

aa<l a few raf were“ c“““' ™ ““ Heigham Sounds, 

believe 7t to 1 and recrossing from one side of the pool to the other L-e shot i 

an uttei impossibility tor a Eed-legged or any other Partridge to cross the North Sea 
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from the Continent to the Norfolk coast ; and as a proof of this assertion it may be stated that there is no 
mention made in any work of the presence 'of this species, till foreigners were imported and turned 
down on our shores. That the birds are restless and excited in spring, and make occasionally vain 
attempts to change their quarters, is by no means unlikely, and this is doubtless the cause of the 
additional numbers seen near the coast and round the broads. If we were annually visited by these 
wanderers from foreign countries in the spring, some would certainly take their departure again in the autumn. 
I can, however, find no reference to any having been seen while gathering in the vicinity of the coast 
at that time of year, nor have they been observed on the passage by the men on the light-ships or the 
crews of the fishing-hoats I have conversed with. 

It is stated by several writers that Red-legged Partridges often settle on trees or on hedges and 
walls ; it is, however, but seldom I have seen them in such elevated positions. A few years hack one was 
noticed perched on the point of the shaft of a farm-roller which was tilted up in a field near Brighton; 
a week later as I drove along the road a bird was again calmly surveying the scene from the same 
spot. In September 18G4-, while in pursuit of a mixed bag over the flat country between Cambridge 
and Newmarket, I noticed three or four clustered on a stack of peats in Qui fen; two or three also at 
different times have attracted my attention on gates or the adjoining posts and rails. 

I was not aware that the marten was found in Sussex, or even in the south of England, till 
early in the summer a few years back, while passing through one of those long straggling beech- 
woods that spread along the slopes of the South Downs facing the north, I caught sight of what at 
first appeared an immense stoat descending the trunk of a large beech tree. The animal came down 
slowly, deliberately placing one foot below the other, and proceeding with the greatest ease, though 

how it held on to the smooth bark was a mystery. On reaching an extending root it dropped to 

the ground at once, and disappeared in the dense undergrowth, before I had time to pick up my gun, 
which had been laid down, and ascertain with certainty its identity. A further view of the stranger 
had just raised a doubt as to whether it was not a heech-marten ; and this I now believe to have been 
the case. Though a thorough search was shortly after made through the grove with the assistance of a 
keeper and his dog who had arrived on the scene, no signs of the robber could be discovered. The 

fresh-killed remains of a newly hatched young Red-legged Partridge had first attracted my attention, 

lying on the bank at the side of a rough cart-track through the wood, and an examination of the 
surrounding stunted bushes and long coarse grass revealed the nest also on the top of the bank, from 
which the juvenile must have but lately made its way. Ten egg-shells were laying around, and it is 
probable that the youngster had been seized and killed while the brood Avere making their way for the 
first time from their cradle. By the nature of the wound in the throat from Avhich the blood had been 
sucked, it was evident that one or other of the stoat tribe had committed the murder, and doubtless my 
approach had prevented the marauder from bearing off his victim to the spot where his larder was 
stored up. Before leaving, the keeper pointed out the nest, Avith the egg-shells still remaining, in Avhich 
a Common Partridge had hatched off a brood of sixteen, on the top of the bank on the opposite 
side of the road, and Avithin the distance of four or five yards of the spot the Red-legged bird had 
selected for her nursery. An hour or so earlier, and immediately after the marten had descended from 
the tree, I had sat doAvn on the twisted roots of a largo beech to watch quietly for a few minutes in case 
this peculiar-looking creature might again be observed Avithin shot. Suddenly a sound as though small 
tAvigs among the hranches Avere being cut, followed by a sharp crack or click, as if a bullet had buried 
itself in the bark of the tree above, caught my ear, and there Avas little doubt that a ball from a rifle 
had struck the stem of the beech tree. The day was fine and Avith scarcely a breath of Avind, still no 
report had been heard ; and Avondering Avhere the Aveapon could have been fired, I looked carefully round 
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in all directions with the glasses, hut detected no signs of any one, with the exception of the gamekeeper 
with a gun over his shoulder, and followed by a retriever, slowly making his way down the steep side 
of the hills from the high downs to the south of the wood. The deep brown glossy velveteen in which 
he was attired at once drew my attention ; although this material may he most appropriate for keepers 
while attending to a shooting-party, when it is necessary that their whereabouts should he well known 
to all the sportsmen while they are employed in enforcing order among the beaters, or working a pack 
of beagles in the large beds of furze, it must be a great drawback to success when on the watch for 
prowling egg-stealers in the spring, or waiting for the loafing ruffians from the lowest quarters of the 
nearest towns, who now and then work over the furze-clad downs with ferrets and nets. The various 
shades of grey and brown homespun shepherds’ plaids, generally made use of by the Ilighland foresters 
and keepers, render the wearers almost invisible at a short distance, and would doubtless prove far more 
suitable than such a conspicuous material for the southern guardians of our preserves while engaged in 
protecting the game committed to their charge from the attacks of the poaching fraternity. The keeper 
who, as previously stated, assisted in searching for the marten said he had never seen any animal of 
that family, with the exception of stoats and Aveasels, either on the downs or in the woods on the low 
grounds; and he imagined that if one Avas to be met with in the locality it must have escaped from 
confinement, as he had heard of one or tAVO being brought into the district from Scotland by some 
sportsmen Avho had moors in the Northern Highlands. With regard to stoats and weasels, this relentless 
destroyer of vermin asserted that these merciless and bloodthirsty little tyrants defied all his attempts to 
exterminate them, the large extent of rough cover and broken ground on the sloping sides of the doAvns 
in which they sought refuge affording them ample protection. On further inquiry I ascertained that he 
was of opinion that the bullet in the stem of the beech tree had been fired by a volunteer, after 
practising at a range a fcAV miles off toAvards the north-east, the direction from Avhich the missile 
evidently came. Some of those Avho occasionally shot there, he declared, were in the habit of firing at 
Rooks, Crows, or any large birds that came in vieAV Avhile on their way liomeAvards by the cross-country 
roads, utterly regardless of all consequences. 

It is someAvhat strange that Avhile this article, composed a year or two ago and fonvarded recently to 
London, has been in my hands (returned by the printers for revision), I have had a chance of examining a 
Little Grebe, an adult in most perfect plumage, obtained by a shot from the rifle of a volunteer Avithin a 
few miles of Brighton. While passing along the banks of a small mill-stream, he noticed the bird rapidly 
making its AA’ay at the depth of about a foot, and haAung discharged his rifle, it rose to the surface quite 
helpless and soon succumbed to the effects of the shot. There were no signs of a Avound, and I am of opinion 
it must have been the shock, caused by the force with Avhich the bullet struck the water, that killed the 
bird. 



QUAIL. 

COTURNIX rULGARIS. 



With the raception of a etraggler or two obserr-ccl iu Norfolk. I have only met with the Qnall iu the counties 

o Cam iidge and Sussex: according to my own experience, the numbers of this curious bird have greatly 
decreased of late years. ° 

1 Newmarket and Cambridge (especially about Bottisham. Qui, 

and Swaffham) alforded, some five and twenty years ago, fair sport at the commencement of the season What 

bags were made on the strictly preserved lands I had no means of ascertaining; seven brace, killed by a 
coup e of guns m half a day’s shooting on the poor lauds or free fens, was the largest number that came to 
my •nowledge. In November 18C0, and again iu 1801, I visited repeatedly all the likely ground in this 
district, hut never, on any occasion, succeeded in obtaining above a brace or two, even after a long day’s tramp 
The birds were commonly found on oat-stubbles; mustard, however, appeared the cover for which tliev 
exlnbitcd an especial preference. Occasionally they were met with in the rough grass and coarse herbage 
round the outskirts of the fens, though seldom penetrating far on to the moist portions of the land. 

uai , accoidmg to my own experience, lie for the most part exceedingly close, rarely sprinein*^ till 
approached within the distance of three or four yards. When once on wing they make way wycon:idereble 
speed, offering, however, a remarkably easy shot, their line of flight being usually straight and. as a rule, at 
no greater elevation than two or three feet from the ground. It is seldom this species flies far. tl.ou-h on 
a i„ i mg again, oven if carefully marked, they generally prove exceedingly difficult to find. A cunniii" old 
emon-and-w iite setter, my conrtaut companion on the fens, was thoroughly up to the work, and rarely in the 

^ P o follow tit once a single Quail marked down into the scanty 

e open fen, a good half-hour was usually allowed to pass before appi-oaching the spot. Thoufi-h 
water-dykes frequently surrounded the piece of ground and prevented all chance of- running, it was by L 
means certain that the setter would immediately hit off tlie scent. 

Quails bred in considerable numbers in this locality during the seasons of 1801 and 1802, a nest or two 
ng discovered without difficulty whenever sought for. The morning and evening call of the male havim. 

"“r'Ti, they were usually well informed as to the spot 

hnllmv 1 ® I CJ'amincd were placed in very slight scivatchings or natural 

s in lay or rough grass, generally at no great distance from some marsh-wall or other commandino 
eva ion, on which in the twilight the male might be seen disporting himself. 

In Norfolk I never met with this species in spring or summer; a brace that rose within three or four paces 
p-rni barrels of my gun had been discharged at a wisp of Snipe were the only stragglers that 

mirlrll """f n TY apparently very suitable locality. These birds were found, about the 

of the^cLst ^ ° ^ stunted rushes on a grass-marsh in tlie broad-district Avithin a few miles 
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Until within the last fifteen or twenty years, Quails were abundant during summer in the immediate 
vieinity of Brighton *. Xumbers bred within a few hundred yards of the towm, and their nests were frequently 
mown out w'hen the seeds and elover were eut. Any fine still evening in May and June the w^ell-known 
“ whit-whit ” of the male might be heard on various parts of the Downs, the raee-hill being an especially 
favoured spot. In the spring of 1872 I also recognized the note on the chalky hill-sides, a few miles inland 
up the valley of the Adur, betw^een Shoreham and Deeding. As few, if any, were obtained during the shootino- 
season, it must be supposed that the birds were merely migrants to the south coast; the times of their 
arrival and departure, whence they came and whither they went, were, however, unknown. The cause of 
their gradual falling off in numbers and ultimate disappearance f also remains a mystery, the nature of the 
surrounding country having undergone little or no alteration. 

In tlie east of Sussex a few brace were killed early in September 1856 by my father’s keeper on a stubble 
adjoining the Pevensey marshes; the birds, even at that date, were extremely scarce in the district 

The Quail feeds on a variety of sm,all seeds, and doubtless also on diminutive insects, together with their 
eggs and larvm. The improvements lately carried out with regard to the land may account for the decrease of 
le birds in the neighbourhood of the fens; no changes have, however, taken place in Sussex that could possibly 
have affected the suppl ies of food needed to meet the humble requirements of this retiring species. 

.ST * 'rn’tu T““ '"»«"•“»». Oo witk ttose of .1. E. Kno.x, who i„ th. Ihird 

. . of Om.lholog.cal E.„bto .„ S„.sex,- published ib 1855, remark.-- The Ouail is only an automnal migratory visitor to Suss„ ” 
t I have not heard their note during the last ten years. 
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STONE-CURLEW. 

CEDICNEMUS CREPITANS. 



So many different names are given to this speeies by writers on British ornithology that it is somewhat 
difficult to decide on the most appropriate title to bestow upon it. As the Stone-Curlew, it is referred to 
by Yarrell, Seehohm, Dresser, and Stevenson, while Ilancock, Morris, Gray, Knox, Thompson, and the 
inimitable Bewick call it the Great Plover. In Gould’s magnificently illustrated work on the ‘ Birds of Great 
Britain ’ it is described with a more imposing appellation as the Thick-kneed Bustard, and the persevering 
Highlander, THlliam Macgillivray, writes of it under the heading of the Stone Thick-knee. Several of 
these naturalists add the name of Norfolk Plover, and C. J. and James Paget, in their ‘ Sketch of the Natural 
Histoiy of Aarmouth and its Neighbourhood,’ published in 1831, make the following observation concerning 
this species : — “ (Edicnemus crepitans, common thick-hiee, Norfolk i^lover — rarely met with here.” The Rev. 
Richard Lubbock, in his ‘ Observations on the Pauna of Norfolk,’ issued in 1818, gives a short account that 
appears to have escaped the notice of all other writers, and may consequently prove interesting to the readers of 
‘ Rough Notes : “ I should have mentioned a bird immediately after I spoke of the Bustard, which is very 

local in its habits, and being as plentiful in parts of our county as anywhere in England, has obtained the 
name of Norfolk Plover,— the general term is Stoke Curlew {Charadrius oedicnemus). In comparison with 
the numbers of these birds which are seen congregated in autumn, they appear very scarce throughout the 
summer. The open heaths and very large fields adjoining are their favourite haunts. The young follow their 
parents when full grown, and the strongest attachment seems to subsist between them. One was shot this 
last summer in an open field near my house, and being only slightly wounded in the pinion, was run down 
with some difficulty, brought home alive, and turned into a walled garden. Next morning at sunrise, 
according to habit, the prisoner was very clamorous, uttering its peculiar cry repeatedly for about an hour! 
T\ hen the servants rose, a young bird was observed in the courtyard, within a few yards of the house, pacing 
backwards and forwards under the garden wall, which must have come either through an open doorway or 
through a thick clipped fence; for, though nearly full grown, its powers of flight seemed imperfectly 
developed. Repeated attempts were made for hours to take it, which it eluded by swiftness of foot, and hid 
itself among the shrubs, returning again to the wall as soon as disturbance ceased. At last, by careful 
watching, it was driven into a corner and secured. Being turned into the garden, it seemed delighted to rejoin 
the parent, whose cry must have brought it nearly half a mile. The most singular part of the affair was, that, 
as the day. advanced, the Plover in the garden was totally silent; hut this had no effect in causing its young 
one to leave the place ; having once discovered the place of captivity, it seemed determined to share the 
prison at all hazards. Mr. Paget, as his catalogue has reference to the vicinity of Yarmouth, justly notes 
this bird as rare ; but towards Thetford and Swaffham, where the country is open, it is abundant. It may 
be observed in parties of from 80 to 100 before its migration. The greatest allurement to them is an 
extensive new plantation made in the open country, and on the improved plan of double trenchinf^ the 
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soil, Tlie loosened ground alTords better means of obtaining worms and beetles, their usual food ; and tlie 
birds appear particularly to delight in the partial concealment which the young trees afford in the first year 
or two. As soon as the trees attain any size, all attraction ceases. This bird, with us, is, I believe, reckoned 
worthless for the table, being very hard and dry ; in India, where it is called the Goggle-eyed Elorican, it is 
in great repute. It stays very late before it migrates,— in mild seasons to the very end of November, and 
even into December.” When referring to the remains of Ealconry in Norfolk the same author also states 
“Occasionally the Norfolk Plover {CEdicnenms crepitans) was pursued, and gave very good flights. The 
Carrion Crow also, and the Magpie, Avere in turn objects of sport.” ° 

Ihe headquarters of this species in the British Islands are, as one of its names, the Norfolk PloA^er, 
denotes, in the eastern counties. About the large Avarrens in the neighbourhood of Thetford and other parts 
of Norfolk it IS reported to breed abundantly; in this locality I never explored their haunts, and only 
ob.served a few of these birds about the Broad districts in Norfolk, where they were merely accidental 
visitors usually seen late in autumn or early spring. On the South Downs in Sussex, from above Worthino- 
to Newhaven, these fine Plovers * are by no means scarce, being perhaps most plentiful on the ran-e of bills 
between Brighton and Lewes. Here numbers of pairs are to be met with in spring and summer, but unless 
searched for by those Avho understand their habits, the whole would in most cases escape observation. 
I never came across this species during Avinter, though they are said to be occasionally flushed from 
turnip-fields late in autumn; and it is most probable that the majority leave the country on the approach 
o cold ueathcr for a warmer climate. A specimen shot near a pool of brackish Avater on the coast near 

Titcn''! ^ bird-stuffer’s shop in St. Leonards-on-Sea during the hard Avinter 

o 8G0, a loiu the latter end of December, and doubtless a few remain every winter, though they generally 
escape notice owing to their retiring habits. A few years back I Avas informed by a shepherd who 
tended his flock on the Downs near Ealmer, halfivay between Brighton and Lewes, that he had seen five 
ying ogether in January 18^0. The man Avas Avell acquainted with this species, which he spoke of as 

sprin-' previous 

EarnfT mflTno^r ^ St. Mary’s 

ni, a mile north of Ealmer; it Avas, however, discovered after a few Aveeks that the Herrino-Gulls 

Te aa:“ ^ the very aet^r^dS 

Mith Avh ch they had lived in peace and quietness for five or six weeks; lookino- over into their 

“ rsLll couple holding doAvn the unfortunate bird, Avhile the third rascal Avas hammering 

my appearance but tbe ' immediately retreated on 

,I„, , fl • ■ ; !’ ‘““■'■‘“S t'‘ey wore heard calliag at ni-lit, indicatin- 

ou : orr™':" ^-rtors. Each ofUrese h^-ds devoured 

about haU a pound of chopped moat or the same quantity of worms eyory day; tirey were however 

. lays triuid retreating to shelter when inspected, and it appeared improbable they wLd ever become 
confiding and tame like Gulls, Ducks, or Guillemots. ^ 

hollow‘ro7the"Iill s°’r“”T'' t", 0" ‘1>» open Downs and also in the sloping 

al been made 1 e" t 7 T = ““ 

a held of young corn; I faded, however, to obtain the birds, and the ever watchful and thieving 

* Here they are generally known as Norfolk Plovers. 
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Black Crows carried off the eggs. A short and condensed extraet from my notes, taken while eolleeting 
in Sussex in 1872, may possibly give an insight into the habits of this speeies and also draw attention 
to a peculiarity in the formation of the beak of the adult male that has previously escaped the notiee of 
all writers ; — 

“May 10. Drove from Brighton on to the Downs near Ealiner, following the hill-road to Plumpton 
Bostle to the spot where a shepherd had found the nest of a Stone-Curlew^ with tw^o eggs. On carefully 
approaching, the birds rose before w'e came in view' and did not return for some hours ; at dusk I 
was again on the spot, and the male and female a second time got on wdng before w^e w'ere Avithin a 
hundred yards.-- May 11. Again tried my luck at the same pair of birds ; soon after daybreak I crawled 
near the nest Avhile a man walked boldly from the opposite direction to the spot wdiere it wms situated. 
The birds, liow'e\mr, succeeded in getting aivay Avithout being obserAmd, as on handling the eggs they 
were found to be hot, and it Avas impossible they could have been left many minutes. Three hours 
later another attempt Avas made, and I now crept flat down in among the rough grass up to about 
forty yards from the nest, while the man came openly from the opposite direction" This time the male 
bird came running close up to me before detecting danger; so low did he crouch doAvn that he appeared 
no higher than a rabbit while gliding stealthily through the short heather and grass. After obtaining 
this specimen, we constructed a shelter of dead branches, furze, and heather, and I was then concealed 
and watched the place for the return of the female ; a couple of hours later she circled round once or 
twice, and then settled about two hundred yards lower down the hill, but on crawling silently to the 
mark I had taken when she alighted, no signs of her could be discovered. Shortly before dusk she 
again flew past, calling loudly, and after remaining in view for a few minutes took a course aAvay 
toAvards the east and was not seen again. As the darkness commenced, very heavy clouds gathered 
suddenly all round from the north and east and a terrible hailstorm broke over all the country within view. 

ter five minutes the whole expanse of the Downs was covered thick Avith immense drops of hail and 
ice, the lulls appearing as white as if a fall of snow had taken place. The following mornin^ no 
signs of the bird could be detected, and the eggs, having evidently been deserted, Avere taken. The^male 
ird I had procured had two small fleshy protuberances on the base of his beak, somewhat resemblino- 
those of a Pigeon, but rather larger; the female, I remarked, did not show any elevation of this description 
on her upper mandible. On the 13th I learned from the shepherds that three of the CiirlcAvs had been 

met to be 

Another nest or, rather, clutch of eggs, as there is only a scratch in the soil to do service for a 

srurn Tf^l T '' I ^trove over to 

in a fiehl f '''' ^ ^^ecimen. She had selected her quarters 

failureras she'll " -thin range were 

I M I T iT """ """ On the third occasion 

brow of the rfl ' f "SPt over the 

from the effect ’ f ""f 1 ’ ""'i ascertain, never returned to her eggs, having perished 

from th effects of the Avounds received from the charge. Only one bird Avas seen by the men employed 

ascertainer "T remainder of the season, and the eggs^ I 

ascertained on a subsequent visit, were sucked by the CroAvs. 

T'l; **■ ^ »f “ Norfolk 

furth . ^ frequenting some ground about a mile and a half 

further west than the last nest. While proceeding with two or three attendants along the hill-side to 

* llii.-i is the name the keepers gave them. 
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take up a position and examine tlie surrounding slopes of the Downs tlirougli tlie glasses, I cam 
unexpectedly on the female Curlew, who got up within the distance of half a dozen paces'’ and made off 
running rapidly for twenty or thirty yards before spreading her wings. Having a few minutes previouslv 
lanc ec my gun to a keeper, so as to make use of the binoculars, I lost an easy chance of procurinc^ 
he bird. There was little doubt she had risen from her eggs, which were soon discovered, and I then 
looked about for the nearest cover to afford concealment and from which to watch her return At tl 
distance of about sixty yards a stunted thorn-bush offered a capital hiding-place, but it was clear thaJ 
a closer approach must be made m order to obtain an effective shot. From the bush to the spot where 
the eggs were deposited the ground sloped upwards, and was a bare open hill-side with very sLrt ^rass 
-d a few small tufts of heather and furze. After taking up my position the male came in skht 
ymg slouly round and finally alighting near the nest; he was once within shot, but tlie female onlv 
uas lequired to complete the pair. The small protuheranco on the beak was distinctly visible through 
tlie glasses as the bird stood upright with outstretched nock near the eggs ; a few m^inutes later tL 
cmale eamc m sight and at once settied down higher up the hill. The male then rose and flew straiMit 
away up le \a ey between the Downs, and the female commenced descending the hill towards Le 
nest. She was apparently somewhat restless or alarmed, and moved very slowly, pausing r n t l 
ftine s retching out her neck to its fullest extent and gazing intently around wiftl Lr lar°ge yenow eve? 
About a quarter of an hour was passed before she dropped on her eggs, and then she sat turning her head from 
Ido to side, the great length of her neek affording a goad ehanee for observation. I couliT s" no elianc^ 

0 appioac i ill im range, unless it was possible to creep up behind a small bush of wild raspberries and 
wambles, about a cmiple of feet in height, that grew within twenty yards of the nest. It 2 

p oceed straight to tins small raspberry-plant from the thorn busli without attractiuo. the attenLu of 

1': “pi :: ' sue was lost sight of. Then mil! ii;,,:' 

commenced the“llnt "ft I 

-e surface of tf.e ground, 1 f ™ 

-ed before^ ‘nirz:' ^ iziiiZifiZ:: s7Zi:i t z z 
izivivirfeZitirti a”.-"-" 

all the brcedino-nlaccs of tin's' ' ' ® ‘'“’’‘y •''“''‘'s’ distance. I remarked that 

of tlie hilrizirsoilii 1: wir;;! ““ “““““ *'»p- 

ground, in whiel’i the eggs are deposited. lf”ireT:: IZZllerf 

iirisiszzhi sz rif 17 " " 

and the other for sixteen o! seltel Is I I” “7?“ 

accordingly directed to remove the eggs if not^iateheriut^r t!lty"“'l‘\l!il^^^ 

ZhlZlLlZ r '-«»/one LovtlZZe you^r^^^^^^ 

would sliortly have brokZthe shllT- 1 sl'd"'^ "”1 and it appeared that they 

the period o/ ineubatio: o! this sH. ™ ““ 

take.lZte1rds\!!Zl »f ‘I- -le and female of this species, and is 

tlie lltl. and 23rd of’jlav 1870 “t'i" n . ‘ Lewes, in Sussex, on 

May, 187-. Ihe small knobs or protuberauees on the base of the upper mandible of 
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the male are shown as they are seen in life ; being only soft and fleshy they disappear in a day or two 
after the death of the bird. This fact sadly puzzled many of the ornithological wiseacres some years back, 
and they hunted out the dried specimens in several museums to discover if the birds bad signs of these 
marks, as they had never heard before that the males exhibited this peculiarity. Possibly it is only very 
old birds that show it: the two adult males, however, that I closely examined while alive on the Downs 
had these knobs well developed on the base of their beaks, though, if I am not mistaken, all signs of 
them vanished in a couple of days from the specimen I shot. 
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Golden Plovers breed in considcrabl<j numbers on the Grouse-moors of many of the northern counties of the 

Highlands; I have come across their haunts repeatedly in Perthshire, Ross-shire, Sutherland, and Caithness 
as well as in the Western Islands, ’ 

A late snow-stram in the spring appears occasionally to put an almost entire stop to their nestinir 
operations and to drive most of these birds from the country. While living in Glenlyon, in Perthshire, where 
I rented the Innerwick shootings, I noticed there were hundreds of pairs of this species on the moors in 1808 • 
hut the weather being exceedingly hot, I deferred procuring any of the downy young for specimens, as it 
was utterly impossible that they could make the journey to the taxidermist at Brighton without decomposition 
setting in. I then determined to bring, next season, a naturalist to the glen, who could attend to them the 
day they were obtained On reaching Innerwick the following year in June, I learned from the keepers that 
he Golden Plovers had arrived at the usual time and in their accustomed numbers : a heavy fall of snow 
however had driven nearly the whole of them away, and but very few had returned to breed on the hills ■ I 
do not think here were above eight or ten pairs engaged in nesting operations over the whole stretch of groimd 
After a week s hard work, we succeeded in finding three broods and one nest of eggs ; in no simple instance did 
tie family consist of more than two juveniles, and this fact tended to prove the effects of the cold and the 
ar ships to which the newly hatched youngsters had been exposed. We found it almost impossible to watch 
e old birds settle to their young, as they always kept at some distance from the spot where their treasures 

ereabouts of the juveniles be detected. While the old birds are flying round, the young remain perfcetlv 
quiet; in a few minutes, however, after they are kilted the tiny mites comnience calUng. The note is very 

geZllylt Tour'Z “ bird is 

Ll Z f I \ f ““ ‘be little Plovers needed, wc weic preparing to turn down 

h U towards the lodge, when a pair of old birds and a couple of downy juveniles came in view, makZ 

z Tr r r ^ ^ -^e of the hm. The 13 ; 

iu the bTck peat mos being carefully watched tilt they disappeared from sigh^ 

m the black peat-moss beyond the snow-drift-and a very pretty sight it was. There is little doubt 

laidl "f of ‘be most backward, of the birds must have 

laid before the snow fell, and the greater part, if not all, of their eggs have been destroyed. 

they commenl'Z"'™*!”* “ ‘beir greatest beauty, they must be shot some time before 

y mence their nesting operations; the glossy hlack feathers tlien rapidly become speckled with 

rrZdZkem “ ‘be carcroZ^S 

I have also repeatedly observed Golden Plovers very tame, resting in the fields and paying little 
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or no regard to my conveyance, while driving along the road between Brighton and Shoreham in Sussex 
during winter after severe storms of wind and snow. These poor wearied birds occasionally suffered for 
this misplaced confidence, and several plump and in very good condition were occasionally obtained, as 
scarcely any traffic that resented my shots was met with along the roads on such occasions. 

These birds must leave their breeding-quarters on the Highland mountains, and the slopes of the 
lower hills occasionally, at an early date, as there is an entry in my notes for July the 8th, 1868, statino 
that great numbers were seen along the shores of the Dornoch Eirth on that day. I well remember 
discharging both the punt and two or three shoulder-guns on my way along the coast from the Meikle 
Perry to Tain, close in upon the sandy shore off Morangie and the mudflats stretching up towards the 
old-fashioned town that goes by the name of Tain*. There was only one complaint to be entered against 
these excellent birds— viz. that they had been living too sumptuously and were rather more coated” with 
fat in several parts than is necessary to improve their very delicate and delicious flavour. We did not, 
however, spare them on this account, but continued to follow the flocks for several days, giving them a turn 
whenever a chance occurred, as long as they remained in the district. On the 29th of August, 1872 I 
found a very tame flock of Golden Plovers on the sandy flats between Yarmouth and the mouth of the 
harbour, where the fishermen used to dry their nets stretched out on the links just to the south of the 
Nelson monument. Several were stopped with two or three doubles of my shoulder-gun just at dusk, as 
they circled round before taking their departure. 

It IS some years since I made a good bag of this species ; but so late as December the 8th, 1883, 
there is an entry in my notes recording the fact that “ Snow-Buntings, Golden Plover, and Pewits 
were very tame along the upper road between Shoreham and Brighton. I could only obtain one shot 
at the Plover, which stopped about three couple, as a number of carts passed and the birds rose and 
moved further into the open field, where it was impossible to drive within range.” 

Many years ago, during the hard winter of December 1863, when residing at Ferrygate, near North 
Berviick, m East Lothian, I met with a capital and most singular evening’s sport at this species, and the 
result has by no means faded from my memory after nearly five-and-twenty years. Wishing to procure 
a Mallard or two for our dinner the following day, I started for the ridge of rocks in a wild unfrequented 
bay on the shores of the Pirtli of Forth, immediately below our very comfortable quarters where I was then 
supposed to be rapidly picking up a knowledge of farming. The pursuit of the various species of wild birds 
was even then the object I had in view, and intended, if possible, to carry outf. The moon was shining brightly 
when the rocks in the bay were reached, and making my way in among the sJielter of sonTe of the 
large slabs, I awaited the course of events. One Mallard came over, a fine old drake, and was dropped 
ffimost on to my head, and then I noticed a number of smaller birds rising on wing, but alightino- again 
immediately on the damp and glistening sand below the light of the moon, which was shinino- bri-htly 
Crawling quietly among the very abundant shelter afforded by the slabs of rock, I soon came to the 
conclusion that the unknown were some kind of Plover, though the species I could not ascertain, as 
t ey uttered no sounds while running over the sands in pursuit of food, and dark rolling clouds occa- 
sionally obscured the moon, rendering my glasses useless. Both barrels of my ten-bore” breech-loader 
discharged into the thickest part of them revealed the fact that they were Golden Plover, and almost 
before I had collected the slain, the remainder of the flocks, for there were two or three lots about, 
were again circling round, anxious to he back on their feeding-ground and searching for food. About 
half a dozen double shots from the heavy ten-bore were fired into the densest parts of the flocks, and the 

* The natives of the locality al^vays used to call this place the “ toon of Tain.” 

^ t Revising this article the last week in 188(5 I find I have been able to carry out the object of my aspiration ; and as aU the risks incurred 
during Its pursuit were successfully overcome, I am sure I have good cause to he thankful. 
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slain collected amounted to about from a dozen to half that number at each discharge. A squall shortly 
after blew over and the moon disappeared, and then my sport was at an end. The next night I again 
visited the spot, but unfortunately it was discovered that the majority of the Plovers had moved off, and 
not a hundred birds put in an appearance at the same hours when thousands had been distributed over the 
sandy bay the previous evening. The result of three or four shots was about a dozen brought to bag, 
and then I made my way homewards, following the course of the eel-burn for the chance of a shot. 
A large-winged stranger that flapped up, and which ought to have been recognized immediately in spite of 
the darkness, was knocked down, and proved to be an immature Ileron. I Avas in hopes it would turn 
out to be a Bittern or some strange wanderer of the Ileron tribe from the northern parts of Europe 
across the North Sea. 
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This interesting species is a summer visitor to the British Islands, arriving on our south coasts in 
April or early in May, and after rearing its young on the lonely mountain-tops of several of the highest 
ranges in the northern counties, taking its departure from our shores before cold weather has set in. Tlie 
Dotterel has of late years either greatly decreased in numbers or totally disappeared in many localities 
Tvhere it was formerly abundant j there are, how'ever, still a few remote districts to which the birds annually 
resort on the approach of summer. The nest is by no means difficult to find *, and the small parties of old 
birds on their first arrival evince such an utter disregard of their natural enemies, that there is little 
w'onder that this species, wffiich invariably attracts attention wTien met wdth, has been gradually almost exter- 
minated. Were it not that the remaining haunts are situated near the hill-tops (in most instances in wuld 
and lonely districts, where their presence is unknown to all, except some wandering keeper or shepherd), 
it is probable that the few survivors would long ago have been sw^ept from the British Islands. 

On their first arrival from across the Channel, Dotterel in former days invariably passed some time on 
the South Downs, wuthin a few miles of the coast, before resuming their journey towards the nortli. 
Certain open spots along the range of hills (free from furze bushes or other cover) jiossesscd peculiar 
attractions, and here at the accustomed date the birds might be looked for to the day, though the downs 
for miles on either side w'ere but seldom visited. Since 18G7 I have lieard of but one or two small 
parties (“ trips,” I believe, is the correct name) being noticed in this locality, though up till that date 
they not unfrequently rested for a few days during spring on the ranges of the South Downs. 

The last flock of Dotterel that came under my observation was seen passing over the dowms near 
Brighton early in September 1880 ; the birds were flying west, following a course taken by Golden 
Plover, "Whimbrel, and other Waders at the season of migration. In the Highlands I never noticed 
Dotterel later than the end of the first week in September ; about the beginning of August they w^ere 
usually met in small parties consisting of from eight or ten individuals to double that number. 

On no occasion did I ever recognize this species at a low elevation on the hills, the quarters they 
frequent appearing to lie far above the range of the Golden Plover. Their nearest feathered neighbours 
are doubtless the Ptarmigan, though these birds for the most part during summer resort to the more 
rocky portion of the hill-side. While making their w^ay from one mountain-top to another, I remarked that 
this species invariably held a course at a considerable elevation across the intervening glens. Flocks of 
Golden Plover, if pursued in stormy w'eather, often swept down into the mosses in some sheltered 
come, though the Dotterel, w'hen alarmed, after flying round for a time, w^ould at last strike boldly out for 

• In making this assertion I am aware that my experience dififers from that of the majority of observers. I have only on two occasions 
Bought for nests containing eggs, and both, after waiting and watching for an hour or two, were discovered, patience and a slight knowledge of 
the habits of the birds being all that is needed to insure success. 
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one of the afljacent summits. Daring windy weather in autumn I occasionally found the flocks some- 
what difficult to apjiroach within range; with a little driving, however, it was generally possible to 
procure a few couple. The young birds commonly retain the down about the head and back of the neck 
long after they are strong on wing. A few days before the 12th of August, 18G7, six or seven couple 
were bagged by two guns, while hare- and Plover-shooting * on the hills in the west of Perthshire ; and 
with one or two exceptions a quantity of down still showed round their heads. 

A short account extracted from my notes of 18GG concerning the capture of the specimens figured on 
the Plato may possibly he of service in giving some information about the nesting-habits of this species. 

Having failed on two occasions, owing to a strong wind and mist, to meet with the birds on the hills 
lying between Loch Rannoch and the river Lyon during the middle of June, a third attempt was made 
on the 2Gth, when the weather proved all that could be desired. In order to avoid the necessity of climhin- 
the steepest part of the hill during the midday heat, an early start from the lodge was effected, and the 
high ground reaehed before the rays of the sun caused the slightest inconvenience. While inakino- our 
way slowly up the winding peat-track an immature White-tailed Eagle came in view, circling over a 
portion of one of the neighbouring hills where peats had recently been cast ; at last he settled on a ridge, and 
turning his head from side to side calmly surveyed the scene. Unwilling to waste the time that” must 
necessarily have been spent in stalking the bird, we proceeded on our journey, though I had little doubt, 
owing to Die direction of the wind and the rugged nature of the ground, that this specimen might have 
been obtained. For an hour longer, while he still remained in view, not the slightest change from the 
position first taken was oliserved; doubtless some dead sheep or other prey had been detected near 
at hand, and would prove an attraction to the spot till all signs of danger had vanished. On leaving 
the track and striking out into the open moor, a flat was shortly reached where Golden Plover were 
breeding about the swampy ground on each side of a small burn that trickled slowly down the mountain- 
side. In many instances tlie birds would barely rise on our approach, running a few yards and turning 
again and again to face us with a low plaintive cry, their young being evidently concealed in the bright 
yellow moss that extended some distance over the flat. A few cock Grouse were seen in the patches” of 
heather round the outskirts of the mossy ground; but no further signs of bird-life were encountered till 
a wide expanse of broken ground on which I had met with two or three broods of Dotterel during the 
previous autumn was entered upon, and a pair of Meadow-Pipits were detected creeping quietly throuo-li the 
scanty herbage. A haze that had hung in early morning over the low ground near the river-side had now 
cleared off, and from our present position, at an elevation of considerably over 2500 feet, a mao-nificent 
stretch of scenery was in view. Kot a cloud or a vestige of mist obscured the mountain-’tops, and even 
the most^ distant hills stood out well defined in the clear morning air. To the north the whole outline 
of Pen Nevis could be discerned, as usual exhibiting a considerable amount of snow in the higher gullies • 
the rifts and chasms in the rugged mountains about Glen Coe looked dark and gloomy as ever ; while at 
our feet the whole surface of Loch Rannoch was spread out, resembling in the bright sunlight ’a sheet of 
molten silver. To the south the course of the Lyon could be traced for twelve or fourteen miles, winding 
through the glen, with the higher slopes of Ben Lawers rising up stern and majestic immediately beyond 
the lower ridges that look down upon the river; to the east and west Schiehallion and Ben More with 
many another craggy peak, broke up the sky-line and added to the wildness of the scene. Uavin- now 
reached a sufficient height to commence our search, the pony with the lunch-hampers was mad^ fast 
while with the keeper and two gillies we formed in line and made our way slowly over the m-ound in 
order to raise the birds. Scarcely one hundred yards had been passed over when a low whistle”from tlie 

* In order to keep on good terms with the farmers, it used to be the custom some years back on many of the shootings in this district to kill 
down a number of blue hares before the opening of the Grouse-season. 
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man holding the upper station attracted ray attention, and proceeding a short distance upliill a Dotterel 
was seen flying round in ciiclcs, its actions at once leading us to suppose that eggs or young were close 
at hand. Eor a time we carefully examined every hole and inequality in the ground without success, 
and at length sat down to rest and watch ; whilst we were in motion the bird continued sweeping round, 
uttering occasionally a low whistle, but as soon as a halt was made it settled on an adjoining knoll 
within the distance of thirty yards. A few minutes later a downy nestling Avas seen to rise from a 
bare patch of ground, and make off uphill at a pace that, considering its size, was most remarkable. 
The colouring and markings on the down corresponded so closely Avith the general tints of the moss 
and herbage that this tiny creature had escaped observation, though the spot on which it squatted 
had been passed over repeatedly. A second shortly after attempted to escape uphill, in answer probably 
to the loAV call of the old bird, and the third an hour later Avas detected in the same manner. On 
the fcAv occasions on Avhich I had met with the nest of this species the eggs never exceeded three 
in number; and judging that the entire brood had noAV been taken, the old bird Avas next easily procured. 
It AA'as not till Avell on in the afternoon, between four and five o’clock, that its mate came in vicAv and 

proved far more AA’ary, flying round in Avide circles and resolutely refusing to approach Avithin the 

distance of sixty or seventy yards. At last it AA'as knocked down, but falling Avinged over a brae in a 
patch of broken ground Avbere blue hares had scratched numberless holes in the turf, it succeeded in 
evading capture, and no dog having been brought uphill in consequence of the distance and heat of the 
Aveather, Ave Avere forced at length to relinquish oi;r search. 

Having noted the direction from which this bird came in vieAA", I ascended the neighbouring hill. Cairn- 
gorm, a few days later, and soon fell in Avith three small trips, consisting each of three or four individuals. 
A specimen Avas at once procured, and for several hours the actions of the survivors Avere AAmtched. All 
the time we remained on the high ridge the birds gave no signs of separating, and paid but little regard 
to our presence. The specimen obtained on this occasion proved to be a female, Avhile the bird shot Avith 
the brood turned out, contrary to my expectation, a male. The brightness of the colouring on the 

feathers of all the birds composing the small parties on Cairngorm Avould lead one to believe that these 

Avere females, the care of the juveniles appearing to devolve on the males, Avho at this season exhibit 
more AAmrn and far less sbuAvy plumage. 

The adult male and female figured in the Plate Avith the brood are the pair Avhose capture is 
described above. As the plumage of both specimens Avas considerably Avorn, these birds, to bo seen in 
full beanty, should probably bo procured before the nesting-operations have been commenced. I also 
repeatedly remarked this fact in connection Avith Golden Plover. 



RINGED PLOVEI^ 



CIIARADlUm IIJATICULA. 



The Ringed Plover or Dotterel, as this species is sometimes called, is a resident on our shores, being 
met with in larger or smaller numbers on all parts of the coast-line of the British Islands that are 
suitable to its habits. To the marshes surrounding the freshwater broads of the east of Norfolk it is a 
frequent visitor, though not a summer resident ; on the warrens further inland several pairs of these 
birds, however, take up their quarters early in the spring and rear their young. In many parts of the 
Highlands Ringed Plovers resort to the shores of the lochs and the stony hanks adjoining the course of 
the rivers, taking up their quarters within a short distance of the water-side and departing with their 
broods for the sea-coast early in the autumn. 

The eggs of the Ringed Plover are usually laid on sand, fine gravel, or shingle near the sea-shore, 
the river-hanks, or the lochs where the birds have taken up their quarters. The nest, if it may be so 
termed, is occasionally merely a natural hollow or depression in the surface; at times it is evidently 
scratched out and a lining of small stones carefully added. In May 1866, Avhile staying at Rye in Sussex, 
I discovered a most elaborately constructed cradle on a grass-marsh, only a couple of years reclaimed by a 
mud wall from the saltwater flats of the Nook. Here in the fresh green turf the birds had scraped out 
a well-formed circular nest, in which they had arranged a copious lining of small flat white shells *. 
Considerable labour and time had evidently been expended in the collection of this attractive lining, as 
the whole must have been transported from the beach or shingle-banks, between a quarter and half a 
mile distant. 

At the commencement of the Preservation Act, when freed from the general perseeution to Avhich 
they had been exposed, the whole of the smaller Waders became at once exceedingly unsuspieious of 
danger. While on Breydon mudflats on the morning of the 8th of May, 1873, I remarked that the 
large flocks of Dunlins and Ringed Plovers drawn up alongside the channel paid but little attention 
to the gunning-punt, even when approaching to within the distance of three or four yards, affording 
excellent chances for Avatching their aetions as Avell as detecting any rarities in their ranks. Hundreds 
that Avere resting on one leg, Avith the head turned over on the back, only hopped a yard or two further 
on to the mud. 

Ringed Plover vary considerably in size and colouring ; those that remain along our southern coast- 
line during winter and take up their breeding-quarters in early spring on the extensive shingle-hanks of 
Kent and Sussex are a far larger race or form than those that reach these islands from across the 
Channel in flocks early in May. The residents, in addition to being considerably larger and consequently 

* This lining was removed and carefully packed away ; having been, however, unfortunately mislaid or lost, it is not now at hand to refer to. 
To the best of my memory it was mostly, if not entirely, composed of smaU round shells, and also parts of shells, with a shining silvery coating in 
the interior of the shell. 
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of greater ^yeight, differ much in the colouring of the plumage of the back, which is of a far lif^liter 
tint of greyish brown ; tlie legs arc also more fleshy and of a paler hue, the colour being a yellow Lsh- 
tint, while those of the smaller race are always of a bright and often of a deep orange-yellow. These 
small forms do not make their appearance on our shores till after the larger are well on with their 
nesting-operations. The following extracts taken from my journals will show the dates at which the 

smaller were passing over our coasts, and the time when the larger forms were observed while enga<>ed 
with their eggs or young : — 

“ May 5, 1880. Over at Shoreham. Wind north-east, very cold. Several flocks of the small Riimed 
Plover lately landed were feeding on the muds in the harbour at low water and resorting to the shin °le- 
banks when the tide flowed. Eggs of the larger form were seen on the shingle-banks, several pairs 
being met with between the Shoreham Coastguard Station and the west end of the wide water opposite 

“ May 21, 1881. MTnd west. Rrood of four young of the Ringed Plover (larger form) seen runninc^ 
after the old birds on the mud in the harbour near the ferry at Shoreham. Many of the small variety 
in flocks flying up and down the tide-way in the river at low water.” I never met with a chance of 

examining a nest of the small form of the Ringed Plover, and believe that the whole of this diminutive 
race proceed further north to rear their young. 

So late in the season as August 23rd, in 1870, I noticed a downy brood of tliis speeies near the 
Coastguard Station at Shoreham ; these must have been a second brood, unless the birds had suffered 
from repeated losses of their former eggs or young. Large flocks of both Dunlins and Kin-ed Plovers in 

immature plumage were at the same time driven into the harbour by a heavy gale accompanied by 
uniting squalls of rain. 

The colours of the soft parts of an immature bird shot at Shoreham on the 16th of September 
1882 were as follows ;-Bill black, with the exception of a dingy yellow-ochre tinge at the base; le-s 
and feet pale livid greenish yellow; soles of feet yellow. 



Ki:XTI8H IM.OVKIL 



ClfARADKlUS CANTJJNm. 



Tins diminutive Plover was first diseovered in Kent at the elose of the last eentiiry, and derives its 
scientific appellation from the county in uiiich it was obtained ; in Sussex it is almost equally plentiful, 
and a feu ha\e regulaily come under my observation while shooting in spring and autumn on Prevdon 
mudflats in Norfolk. In no other part of the country have I met with tliis neat and attractive bird, 
though its similarity to the Pinged Plover may reasonably he supposed to account for a straggler having 
been occasionally overlooked. 

Along the flat line of coast lying between Pye Harbour and Hungeness this species was formerly very 
abundant: during the last twenty years, however, they have greatly decreased in numbers, their nests 
having been plundered to supjfly the demands of collectors, and the birds themselves shot down for the 
same purpose. The first arrivals not unfrequently put in an appearance about the middle or latter end of 
April, hut ]\Iay had usually set in before any numbers were observed. The nest in this locality is invariably 
placed in the sand or fine gravel a little above high-water mark : I never observed one on the grass-marshes 
a quarter of a mile or so inland, which are often resorted to by the Pinged Plover. By the close of summer the 
young birds are seen in small parties on tlie sands to the cast of Rye Harbour, betaking themselves, as the tide 
rises, to the mudflats in the Nook and the slades and watercourses adjoining the beach in Romney Marsh. 
In September 1809 I noticed for several days an immense gathering of immature IVaders on the sands 
between Camber Coastguard Station and the harbour mouth : the birds composing tliis flock covered at 
least a square half-mile of ground when spread out to feed at the small pools on the flats, tlie various 
species keeping for the most part to themselves, though occasionally intermixing while changing their 
quarters. Sanderlings proved to he the most numerous, though at least a hundred Curlew Sandpipers 
were present, and there were also several small parties of a score or so of Kentish Plovers, which, when 
alarmed and rising on wing, struck out a course for themselves without joining any of the larger flights. 
Dunlins, Ringed Plovers, and a few Knots were also scattered about, while Gulls and Terns in hundreds 
hovered over the tide-way or flapped slowly up and down the course of the winding channel towards the 
harbour, the immense concourse of Waders and Sea-fowl making up a most animated scene. 

After the first week in October I never met with this species, neither have I heai’d of a specimen having 
been obtained or seen by either the fishermen or coast-gunners, wdio are perpetually on the look-out for any 
varieties. 

On Breydon mudflats, where a few Kentish Plovers stop for a day or two during spring and autumn while 
on their passage to and from the north, these birds are known as Alexandra Plovei’s among the professional 
punt-gunners. 



GREY PLOVER. 

SQUATAROLA HELVETICA. 



As for as I have been able to ascertain, this species has never been known to remain and breed on our shores ; 
and it IS only within the last few years that its eggs have been properly authenticated, owing to a discovery 
made by Mr. Henry Seebohm and Mr. Harvie-Brown in 1875, when they “ took ten nests between the 22nd of 
June and the 12th of July in the valley of the Petchora, in lat. C8°.” This information is extracted from 
Mr. Seebohm s work on British Birds, and the author also states, “ It is not known that any authentic eggs of this 
interesting bird have been taken during the last ten years.” As Mr. Seebohm’s account of finding the^nests and 
egp of this species is exceeding amusing, I offer no apology for making an extract of one portion and inserting 
It in ‘ Rough Notes.’ The remarks concerning his repeated unsuccessful shots at the birds, eventually secured'" 

show how carefully he records the whole of his proceedings, utterly regardless of drawing attention to his 
failures and mishaps. 

“ We had not walked more than a couple of miles inland before we came upon a small party of Plovers. 
They were very wild, and we found it impossible to get within shot of them ; but a distant view tbrouoli our 
binoculars almost convinced us that we had met with the Grey Plover at last. We had not walked very far 
eoie other Plovers rose; and wo determined to commence a diligent search for the nest, and offered half a 
rouble to any of our men who should find one. Our interpreter laughed at us, and marched away into the 
tundra uith a C est impossible. Monsieur.’ We appealed to our Samoyede, who stroked his beardless chin, 
nd cautiously replied -nmalina’ (possible). The other men wandered aimlessly up and down; but th^ 
Samoyede tramped the ground systematically, and after more than an hour’s search found a nest on one of the 
dry tussocky ridges intersecting the bog, containing four eggs about the size and shape of those of the Golden 
ovei. but more like those of the Lapwing in colour. The nest was hollow, evidently scratched, perfectly 
ound, somewha deep, and containing a handful of broken slender twigs and reindeer-moss. Harvie-Brown 
ncealed himself as well as he could behind a ridge to lie in wait for the bird returning to the nest, and after 
half an hour s watching shot a veritable Grey Plover. Soon afterwards another of our men found a second nest 
Iso containing four eggs, in exactly a similar situation. Harvie-Brown took this nest also in hand and in about 
n hour succeeded in shooting the female. The third nest was found by the Samoyede. Tht ttoe I 1 y do vn 
hind a ridge some thirty yards from the nest, and after waiting a quarter of an hour caught sight of tl rd 

ext, untd she finally came within fifty yards of where I was lying. I had just made up my mind to risk a shot 
w en s e must have seen me, and flew right away. In a quarter of an hour I caught s“ht of hei aM 
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in my direction. Turning my head round suddenly I caught sight of the Grey Plover running towards the 
nest within fifty yards of me. I lifted my gun and fired again, hut was so nervous that I missed her a second 
time. I was so vexed that I got up and walked towards the Skua, which still remained in statu quo. I missed 
a shot at it too, spent some time in a vain search for its nest, and returned to my old quarters. In ten minutes 
I saw the Grey Plover flying up. It wheeled round in my direction, coming almost within shot, and evidently 
took stock of me, and satisfied itself tliat I was a harmless animal practising with blank cartridge, havino- no 
evil design upon its eggs. It alighted about fifty yards beyond the nest, and approached less'Vmidly than 
before. When it came within fifty yards of me I fired, this time with no. G shot, and laid the poor bird upon its 
back. As we returned to our boat Ilarvie-Brown found a fourth nest, and, after watching as before, secured 
the bird. We accidentally broke two of the eggs belonging to the third nest, but reached Alexievka at 
midnight with fourteen identified Grey Plover’s eggs. Two sittings were quite fresh, and made us an excellent 
omelette for breakfast the next morning. The other two were very slightly incubated.” It is only on the mud- 
flats and the salt-water shingle-banks that this species is found, and there are few, but punt-gunners, who could 
give an account of its habits. In all my wanderings I never met with one of these birds on Highland lochs 
Norfolk broads, or any inland water. Though a few scattered flocks are occasionally seen in winter, it is, as a 
rule, only in spring and autumn, while on their way to and from their breeding-haunts in the desolate reo-ions 
of the fai north, that the Grey Plovers pay flying visits to our shores. 

I nder the date of January 1st, 1881 (wind south-west and moderate), I find it entered in my notes that 
while shooting in the punt off Shoreham, we met with large flocks of Curlew and Grey Plover, and both species 
remained for some weeks along the sliingle-banks between the coast-guard station and Shoreham pier The 
waves rolling on the shore were generally too heavy to work the gunning-punt sufficiently close for a successful 
shot, but ten or a dozen were now and then stopped, and once or twice over a score. The Plover I remarked 
were very heavy at this season, so it was evident they fared sumptuously on some of the flats near at hand 
probably in the harbour, when all was still and quiet at night. 

I find the following entries in my notes concerning this species when observed on the south coast alon^^ the 
shores of the Channel : — ° 

“ Septemta- l«h. 1882. Shot half a dozen young Grey Plovers at Shoreham, while flying along the coast, 

the buds being m remarkably good condition and exceedingly heavy. The colouring of the upper mandibles 

V as dark horn, lower mandibles near the base warm red flesh ; legs and toes a grey slate tint, nails darker. 

I had been too rough for us to get out to sea, and we had walked along the shore to Worthing and back from 
fehoreham. ° 

“October 24 1882. Wind south in the morning and towards the afternoon south-west. A terrible gale 

aI ntO flT if ''.™‘ 

hadcol t I l’ u', of the long stretch of brackish water that 

< ected w heie the soil had been taken out to make an embankment, to break the force of the ride on towards 

ancing, and two or three parties were seen along tlie course of the marsh-dyke in front of the village. The 

n s appeared worn out and tired by the eontinued buffeting of the storm, and were easily approached. Some 

o he Plovers were iiite^ixed with large flocks of Gulls, and were sheltering from the storm under the ridges 

BrWdf ™ the beach Many other sea-fowl were affected by the gale; I heard, after my return to 

i^hton when it was too late, that several Skuas had been riding out the storm on the smooth water on the 
fee side of the new pier. 

the iwdT 'nr’ 

Plover fl • Y ° 11 , of September, 1872, there were numbers of Curlew, Redshanks, and Grey 

P oveis flying over Yarmouth, calling loudly, and at daybreak on the 4th we met with several flocks on the 

Bieydon muds at low water. As the tide flowed they got on wing, and but a few scattered birds were seen 
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during tbe remainder of the day ; I, however, fell in with both Kentish Plover and Temminck’s Stints, and 
succeeded in obtaining specimens of each species. 

The first arrival of black-bi’easted birds in full summer plumage is usually about the 10th or 12th of May. 
I see by notes taken Avhile shooting on Breydon, in the spring of 1871, that the earliest Grey Plovers Avere 
observed that season on the 12th, and scA’^eral Avith other Avaders and a handsome Curlew Sandpiper were shot 
during the course of the day. These birds continued to arriA’C on tbe flats daily for nearly a fortnight, large 
numbers being seen on three or four occasions. 

On the 24th of May, 1871, there Avere several flocks of Grey PloA^ers gathered together here and there on 
the flats at Bieydon, and I obtained as many specimens in perfect plumage as were required for my collection, 
and for the future refrained from molesting them in that state. Repeated shots Avith both punt- and shoulder- 
guns at Bar-tailed Godwits, Curlew Sandpipers, and Little Stints, Avhich secured several specimens of each 
species m their full summer dress, also kept us so continually occupied, that it was not till we had been a 
considerable time on the Avater that we had a chance to partake of any refreshments. 

My notes contain the following remarks on the subject “ About mid-day Ave Avere able to get our 
breakfasts, and having been over ten hours at work on the Avater, we were not inclined to find fault with 
the slight flavour of mud that some of our joints and other eatables had contracted by being stowed away in 
the unclean and close quarters in the bows of our boats three or four times on the appearance of birds, 
just as we were on the point of commencing to satisfy our hunger.” 



1‘ E i : W I T. 

rjNELLUS rULOAllIS. 



The most numerous perhaps of all the denizens of our marshes and mudflats, the Peewit may be met 

with at one season or another in almost every suitable locality on the mainland from north to south ; it 

occurs also on several of the surrounding islands where uncultivated lowlands, bogs, or extensive tracts 
of sand exist. 

In many of the northern counties of the Highlands there are marslies along the course of the rivers 
winding through the straths and glens where a few pairs of Peewits take up their summer quarters. Kow 
and then I have come across a nest or two in some damp spot among the heather, but it is seldom these 
ir s ireed at any elevation on the hills. The country surrounding the sandy links of Gullane in East 
Muan was in former days, a great resort, and immense numbers of eggs were gathered in the locality 
On much of the unreclaimed ground in the neighbourhood, as well as on the rabbit-warrens stretchim^ 
urther east and bordering on the shores of the Firth, many hundreds of pairs might be seen eollectin.. in 
the vicinity of their haunts as early as the middle of March. How thickly the birds nested over certain 
parts of the p-ound may be judged from the fact that in the spring of 18C4 I took 275 cos from a 

piece of ploughed land between three and four acres in extent. A field of ten or twelve acres was divided 

y a faim-road leading to the shore, and for some cause, utterly incomprehensible, the birds resorted in 
numbers to the smaller portion (only lately reclaimed) while the remainder was left almost untenanted 

of fmsTe ”s^:::: 113“ above-mentioned number 

According to my own experience, the Peewit commences its nesting-operations at least ten davs or a 

Korf fk Th'” ™ f I-otli'an bordering the shores of the Forth than in either the cast of 

knon ”1 TI T ‘a oast of Tain in Iloss-shire 

noun in the district as the “ Fendom,” I also remarked, during the seasons of 1808 and 1800 tliat the’ 

Peewits whie nested in large numbers on the barren and uncultivated portion of the ground wI m, : 
ek eaiher than tliose in the southern and eastern counties of England. ^ 

Immense bodies gather towards the end of autumn on the mudflats of manv of tl,P f i n 4i 

rr “ “• •' »» li* .1.: 

name, flap slowly with^pen”rak"to Le reTghtourl Lapwings, true to their 

a., »ake olf in a straggling body to other quarjrs. Hui^ 
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shortly after daybreak, seen these birds huddled together so closely on some point of land extending into 
the broad, that from one to a couple of hundred might have been stopped by the discharge of the punt gun. 
As winter advances, the numbers gradually fall off, and hut few are to be seen till shortly before the breeding- 
season. The lledshank is usually the earliest of the Waders to appear about the marshes surrounding the 
broads, followed, after an interval of some days, by small parties of Peewits. By the middle or latter end 
of April the majority have laid ; a succession of cold winds, however, frequently throws them back a week 
or tAvo. Though large numbers breed on the rush-marshes, a spot is almost invariably selected where the 
ground is bare with the exception of the short turf. By the end of July the young may be seen in large 
flocks. Immense numbers collect on the hills * round the broads in autumn, and remain shifting their 
quarters from one part of the marshes to another during open weather. Severe frost and snow, however, 
usually drives them to the sea-coast or the mudflats on tidal rivers or harbours. 

Eive and twenty years ago the Peewit was to be found breeding in considerable numbers in Pevensey 
level, but latterly they have deserted the district almost entirely, constant persecution undoubtedly being 
the cause. In the west of Sussex, between Shoreham and Lancing, several pairs used to nest annually on 
the fields and marshes near the coast; these birds, during the past two seasons, have for the most part 
changed their quarters, and now resort to the shingle-banks just above high-water mark. The nests are 
merely slight hollows scratched among the fine beach-stones, with now and then a strand or two of dead 
grass, the only signs of vegetation in their vicinity consisting of a few tufts of rank grass, a plant or two 
of the sea-campion {Silene maritima, more generally known as the catchfiy), and that pretty little red floAver 



so common in most country lanes. Geranium robertianum. 

Few birds exhibit greater anxiety Avhen their breeding-haunts are approached than the PecAvit; in 
almost every district their Availing cry Avill be heard long before their quarters are invaded. In many parts 
of Norfolk and usually in the more northern counties the Bedshank and PecAvit breed in company, the tAvo 
species frequently uniting in their endeavours to draw the intruder from the spot Avhere their offspring 
are concealed. On one occasion, while watching the movements of a newly hatched brood of doAvny young 
of this species on a small piece of marshy ground in Glenlyon, in Perthshire, I noticed the parent birds in their 
excitement repeatedly flying at and buffeting a pair or two of unoffending Bedshanks breeding in the same 
locality. No other instance of PeeAAuts conducting themselves so strangely has come under my observation. 

While out on Ilickling Broad early on the morning of the 10th of March 1873, my attention was 
attracted by the curious antics of a Peewit on one of the adjoining hills. Lying flat on his breast with his 
beak almost le\el AAith the ground, the bird AA^as apparently engaged in scratching out a site for a nest, 
turning lound fiom time to time as if on a piA'ot. It is probable, hoAA'Cver, from the manner in which 
he kept jerking his tail and spreading out his feathers, that it was simply the male bird showing himself 
off foi the admiration of the female, Avho Avas quietly looking on at a short distance ; for the following week 

I Avatched the same performance repeatedly by several males, and on examining the spots closely could 
find not the slightest signs of nests. 

While on the North Sea during October, I remarked large bodies of Peewits on two or three occasions 
making theii AAay stiaight for the shores of Norfolk or Suffolk. The birds usually fly slowly and steadily 
at some elevation, moving fonvard in three or four lines, each individual keeping its station with the 
utmost iCj^ularity. blocks numbeiing from three to five hundred Avould pass out of sight Avith hardly a 
change in their formation during the time they remained in view. As PecAvits on passage, however, only 
came under my observation in still Aveather or light favouring breezes, it is impossible to state Avhether 
the same order could be preserved in their ranks Avhen exposed to squalls or strong wind. 

In severe frosts during the depth of winter I have met with Peewits in Norfolk and Sussex following 



Hills must, of course, be taken in the Norfolk acceptation of the term — simply a marsh. 
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the coast-line and pursuing a course from north to south in the former county, and from east to west in the 
latter. At times numbers were passed at sea in the Channel working their way towards the west. I cannot, 
however, advance any evidence to show that our native birds or the migrants from the north of Europe move 
to more southerly countries to pass the remainder of the winter. I did not meet with this species while on 
the return journey in the spring to its northern quarters, or receive any information from the light-ships off 
the east coast relating to the subject. 

Though Peewits have greatly decreased in many parts of England during the past five and twenty years, 
there are still many extensive breeding-grounds in the Highlands, on which few, if any, eggs are collected. 
This unfortunate bird suffers much persecution ; not only are its eggs carried off for weeks in the spring, 
but as soon as the large flocks make their appearance on the mudflats, the punt-gunners deal death and 
destruction in their ranks. At times hundreds and thousands may be seen exposed in the markets, where 
they fetch but a low price. Eor the table the Peewit cannot compare with its relative the Golden Plover, 
lacking at all times the delicate flavour of the latter, and in open winters when loaded with fat possessing a 
strong and almost disagreeable odour. 

Ihe Peewit, as a rule, lays four eggs, though towards the end of the season, after having been repeatedly 
robbed, I have more than once noticed a bird sitting on three and even two. On one occasion only have I met 
vith five eggs , these were taken in April 18G1, on the ground adjoining the curling-pond on Gullane Einks in 
East Lothian, the whole proving perfectly fresh. 

With the exception of “ Piwype,” by whicb title the Peewit is most commonly known by the marsh-men 
in the east of Norfolk, I have heard no local names applied to this species. 



TURNSTONE. 

STREPSILJS INTERPRES. 



At one season or another this species is scattered over every suitable portion of our coast-line with which 
I am acquainted : for tlie most part it resorts to mudbauks and sandy flats as well as low-lying reefs of 
weed-grown rocks ; occasionally, however, I have met with a few birds about the grassy hills round the 
Norfolk broads and at other inland waters. 

Tliough Turnstones are not generally allowed to nest in the British Islands, many of these birds pass 

the summer along our north-east coast, being especially numerous ou the shores of the Birth of Borth 

between Canty Bay and Dunbar, a few also may be seen at this season on the Bern Islands. In order 

to examine the state of their plumage, I have on two or three occasions shot a few of these late-stayino- 

birds, and invariably discovered that although in what might bo styled full summer dress they were never 

so perfect^ in colour as those that pass along the coast in May when on their way to the remote breedino- 

grounds in the far north. Blocks of many of the various species of Waders that frequent our coasts 

marshes, and mudflats may also be met with all through the summer; these, I am of opinion, are juveniles 

la lave not yet attained the age at which they pair and nest. Jndging from observations made in many 

parts of the country, I consider it is improbable that birds of this species breed before the third or 
tourth year. 

The Turnstones that arrive in spring usually appear in small parties of from six or eight up to double 

though a few instances where these birds were densely packed baye come under my notice. In May 187^ 
at least a couple of hundred, in the very finest plumage, settled on the oi„„,ps.. 

that m„ , If taken, have resulted in the death of almost the wdiole body. Not needing specimens I 
. c « heir actions for some time while crowding still closer, at the distance of only forty or fifty yards 
rea y o le disgust of my punt-man, who was anxious to see the effect of a shot. The lai-o-est oatherin- 
ever observed was at the Little Feriy near Golspie in Sutherland, where, in March 1800 ka flve 
uu red swept round the punt and settled on one of the mussel-searps near the main cianner T, ! 

heil° n r '’*• plumage of the immature state, with dull yellow len-s and feet- 

emg able to examine their ranks carefully, I did not need to molest them, this species bdn” it m 

reinataed'- “t l^u^t fifty or sixty of these birds 

ce that date, when visiting this part of the coast. I usually met with small parties- of ten or a dose,,’ 

Sandnii”"” i» such uumbers; liere they occasionally associate with the Purple 

tsandpipers resorting to the same ledges of rock. ^ ^ 

When undisturbed, this species for the most part permits a near approach till constant persecution 
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has aroused suspicion ; the young on first reaching our shores in autumn are utterly regardless of danger 
Turnstones occasionally suffer severely from the buffetings of long-continued gales: several with puffed- 
out plumage were noticed moping round the pools of rain-water on the drive at Yarmouth durino- the 
storms in November 1872; the poor birds, which were in company with a few Purple Sandpipers, appeared 
to retain scarcely sufficient strength to avoid the traffic along the road. 

Though Turnstones must be constantly passing over the North Sea during spring and autumn I 
received information of but a single bird (a female taken on board the ‘ Inner Dowsing ’ early in July 
1873) striking the light-ships during the seasons I was in correspondence with the vessels off the east 
coast. 

The adnlts probably moult during August and the following month; an old male shot on the 28th 
of August 1879 at Shoreham still retained a sufficient quantity of bright feathers on the head and back 
to indicate his age and sex, while the remainder of his plumage was mottled and much resembled that of 
the immature birds, with which probably the dress of the adults corresponds in winter. The legs and 
feet wex’e also a dirty yellow, having completely lost the bright orange, though the strength of the limbs 
and black claws also pointed to the age of the specimen. 



SANDEULING. 

CALIDRIS JRENJIUA. 



The Lome of the Sanderhng ,u this couutry is. as its name would seem to indieate, along the sandy shores 
0 t e open sea I can Had no entry m my notes referring to the fact that this bird has been met with 
at any distance from salt water. I well remember, however, during the severe weather in December 1871 
w en icklmg Broad was entirely laid with ice. with the exception of the wakes in the channel kept 
open by the keepers for the Swans and Coots, that a Sandcrling. in company with a couple of DunUns 
swep round the open water and finally settled on the ice. This species, according to my own observation 
may he met with during every month in the year on various parts of the shores of the British Islands’ 
So late as he lOtli of June in 1809 a large flock of these birds in the finest breeding-plum.^ ™fseen 
n .0 sands of the Dornoch Firth, half a mile or so inside the bar; these or others were also observed 
on two occasions during the following week near the same spot. In July and Aiio-ust I Invp r i 
small parties of birds in .apparently an intermediate stage of plumage; these might^,ossibl; av een 
non-breeders or those weakened by wounds or other causes, and not possessing sufflefent strength t mak a 

r-turbir :teixri:: o^r fr f 

unsuspicious of danZ^TfoZ^rfew / ‘^’‘‘d'^l exceedingly 

they c'ould have escaped ttL “ unlikely tlmt 

Sco.lIl‘d.f:dtrZtlm stnT:eZbo“df“ T^V'T ““ ““ 

the Tain Sands of the Drnoc^ I'M T ie 7 smaller Waders were met with in swarms on 

latter might be procured I fire) ’ l ,“''’1' "'y ''“'’“‘8 requested that some of the 

whichpro^edto be corpo'sed enttiro? °f 

charges, and the whole bein<> secured the <,hillnw i -I ^ two 

of escape for the wounded °0n tl e ’hr v n i l '™ “ ohauoe 

immatZ and adults in autZn plum 7 -<> “ue. I remarked that both 

west in numberless flocks for several houm ZrtoZreTay'^^j® f off Shoreham. flying 

- same eonr.se. In the pale grey and white'dress 0 ^ 111 . 0 : t IZZriZ: mZ 
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Dungeness and Rye Harbour, and, again, along the flats as far as Winchelsea ; about Shoreham and 
Lancing and on towards Goring they are also not unfrequently met with. During stormy weather in 
December and the two following months they may be seen running actively just above the reach of the 
surf on the exposed banks at low water, their colouring corresponding with the foam blown off from the 
breakers and drifted along the sands by the force of the cutting blasts of wind. If any of the small 
Waders may be considered fit for table, the Sanderling, in my opinion, stands first on the list, as it does 
not possess the fish- taint that renders the Dunlin and others of the family so unpalatable. 



OYSTER. CATCHER. 

UMMA rOPUS OSTRA L ECUS. 



Tnis conspicuous nnil attractive bint is only an occasional visitor to any of tl.o southern or eastera counties 

of England with winch I am acquainted : on the Fern Islands, off the eoast of Northumherland, and 

throughout the Highlands it is a resident, breeding along the sea-shore as well as by inland wlters 

am remaining during the winter on the miidhanks of the saltwater firths or the rock-hound eoasts in 

he viemity of its summer-liaunts. On the extensive miissel-hanks of several of the firths in the Northern 

Iligldands these birds collect into immense flocks, thousands at times being observed in eomnanv The 

mudflats at the Little Ferry, near Golspie, in Sutherland, and the sands on each side of the Lhour 

mou h were most attractive feeding-grounds for this species; and here I have found them in far ' ’1; 

numiers than on any other part ot our coast-line. When unmolested they become excecdinolv conL' 

having invariably refrained from causing them unnecessary alarm, I often passed within a'^L yarit of 

.1 ranks when woiking up the channel through the flats towards fowl or to procure speeimens of anv 

pccies lequiiG . alarmed, their shrill cries at once arouse every flock within hearino- and all cl 
of success IS lost. Bein" of little use fm- ci.i;nn..-,r n t leariUg, and all chance 

for the accommodation of its expected hrolr“lT"tL^°k!riZX“ Ttf Pi-eparations 

water-side, and is not unfreqiiently deprived of its e^-s orLwlv'hau‘’rr T”) 
caused by storms among the hills. In manv narts orn Tr , , 

or oat-field, the female sitting plainly in vTew Ctil tl. : “ fi" 

■vniile travelling by the llio-hland railwav from T) i sufficiently to afford concealment, 

w atched severarhirl sitting of their etr;„ ‘,t ^ 

this glen in spring Oyster-Catchers werc°by no means so numerous ^ trough 

noticed near the station at Ballinluig. I have also seen the eo-o- 1 • ^ 

large detached blocks of rock that are found alon- flm i summit of some of the 

_ In Sussex and Kent I have heard tliiJ spedes sMeT^f wTlm Tl' '' Sutherland. 

Olive; in my opinion the Scotch name of Mussel-Peckc,. • f . Sea-Pie or the 

The hard and powerful beak of this ssiiif^ular bird enal 1 Oyster-Catcher, 

crush a mussel with ease. The brokrdmfls leatte^ t / ^ - to 

the strength of its beak; the succulent morsel inelo 1 ‘ '''''' evidence to 

be entirely beyond its reach. mipenetrable shell of the oyster must, however. 
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HERON. 



ARDEJ CINEREA. 



Formerly the head of the game list, the Heron, since the decline of Hawking, has fallen from its proud 
estate, and at the present day is but little esteemed by any, save plumassiers. Anglers, as well as keepers in 
charge of lakes and rirers that abound with fish, are but little impressed by the beauty of these handsome birds, 
and not unfrequently view with intense disgust their arrival to prey on the scaly denizens of their well-stocked 
waters. Occasionally these birds are shot down as vermin in consequence of their depredations, and, considering 
the result of observations taken in many parts of the country, I am by no means surprised at the reception they 
meet with. 

From north to south the Heron is distributed in larger or smaller numbers over most of the Enc^lish 
and Scotch counties I have visited— more abundant in well-preserved districts where their ancient haunts are 
carefully looked after, though breeding also in parties of from a score or two down to even single pairs in 
several of the forests in the Northern Highlands. During the years I was collecting in Ross-shire I also met 
with many small communities rearing their young in the dwarfed and weather-beaten pines or stunted bushes 
along the shores of the firths, rivers, and lochs. 

There is an exceedingly interesting breeding-place of this species in the rocks overlooking the open sea to 
the north of the entrance to the Cromarty Firth. At a portion of the range of cliffs known as the Cairn Rhui 
their nests, at the time of one of my last visits to the spot in May 18G9, were placed thickly in the vigorous 
plants of ivy that here creep up the precipice, as well as on some of the bare ledges of rock. A colony of 
Jackdaws had also established themselves in the iry, and many of their domiciles were in close proximity and in 
some instances joined to those -of the Herons, the occupants appearing to agree in a marvellous manner, 
considering the bad character usually attributed to the Daws. I spent many hours in watching the animated 
scene to be viewed from the summit, and on one occasion, while carefully examining with the glasses the 
birds flying round, I detected a fine old male making straight for the ledges on which the nests were placed, 
and requiring a good specimen at the time I fired in hopes of securing him. Though evidently hard hit he 
turned and flew out to sea; after flapping with difficulty a couple of hundred yards or so, he circled round and 
again made for the cliffs, finally doubling up and pitching headlong among the large blocks of stone on the 
shore at the foot of the rocks. A shepherd who had watched the effect of the shot at once volunteered to fetch 
the bird, and after proceeding a short distance along the edge descended by a track that I should have imagined 
utterly impracticable for any human being without the aid of a rope. An hour or so later he returned, having 
ailed to discover the object of his search, which we came to the conclusion must have fallen on to the 
water and been swept away by the tide before he reached the spot. Later in the day, however, when we had 
reached the shore by a longer, though far safer, path down the cliffs near Shandwick, and were obtaining a few 
specimens of Eock-Doves from the caves, we detected our lost prize stretched out on the top of a high era" ; 
not a leg or wing extended beyond the edge of the rock, and it was only a gust of wind ruffling the 
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long drooping feathers on tlie neck that revealed its position. The assistance of the shepherd, who liad 

accompanied us to point out the best caves for the Doves, was again necessary, or the bird would probably have 

remained where he had fallen. After some little difficulty the Highlander succeeded, with the aid of what 

assistance we Avere able to render, in scaling the face of the crag and dislodging the bird, Avhich turned out to be 

a magnificent specimen. The shepherd proved himself even more sure-footed than the mountain goats* 

that still frequent tlie ledges near the summit of this range of cliffs. After watching a small party of 

about half a dozen that were gazing doAvn from a grassy slope at the intruders on their domain we proceeded 

further south towards some caves near the Suitors f, and discovered three magnificent Avdiite-fleeced 

animals AAdtli grand heads lying dead at the foot of the cliffs. As often befalls the Highland sheep, these 

poor beasties had in all probability made their Avay while in search of food to some small patch of bright green 

grass from which it was impossible to return, and had at last, in a vain attempt to escape, perisLd Horn 

the effect of the fall. So early as the 9th of June in 18G9, while examining the nests of the Herons in 

view from the top of the rocks, I Avas unable to detect a single young bird, all having evidently taken 

their departure from this portion of the rocks. There were, however, in all probability a few late stayers 

on other parts of the range, as many old birds were still flying round their quarters. In the Western 

Highlands I repeatedly observed the juveniles still in their cradles a month and even six weeks later than 
this date. 

During the summer of 1877, ffliilo making observations on birds and fishing in the west of Sutherland, I 
explored the islands on Loch Beannoch, an inland piece of water about seven miles from Loch Inver, and on 
tn 0 ot the laigei found many pairs of Ilerons breeding in stunted and weather-beaten trees, most of which (if I 
remember right) wore birches, destroyed in many instances by the weight of the nests and the droppings of the 
ir s. On inspecting the inmates of the nests on the 8tb of Juno, I ascertained that the majority were ready 
0 y, though several clutches were still in the down ; these were probably the offspring of birds robbed of their 
eggs early m the season. Ten days later (the 18tb) I was again on the loeb, and made sketches of some of the 
young n blob the gillies brought down from their nests, and after they had sat for their portraits they were 
res ore o the parental care. The newly hatched were most hideous little objects ; the body nearly naked, 
le wrinkled flesh a livid greenish neutral tint ; legs and toes greenish grey, hack of legs and soles of feet yellow! 
le soft parts of a pair of juveniles just ready to leave the nest and secured as specimens were as 

0 ows: Eye pale bright yellow; upper mandible dark horn and scurfy, lower mandible yellow. Lo"-s dark 

horn, with large scales, exhibiting a thin covering that resembled a white powder. The call.note'’of the 
juveniles while piteously ei-ying for food after the old birds had been driven from their quarters on the islands 
and prCTcnted from attending to their wants by our presence on the loch was one of the most monotonous 
and discordant soimds I have ever listened to, particularly irritating when dinned into one’s ears in 
the stillness pervading this lonely and desolate loch; it appeared to resemble the clamour that mi^ht be 
proiuced by beating the mside of a tin can or pail with an iron rod or a hard-wood stick. That° Loch 
Beannoeh is not to be despised by the trout-fisher, may be judged from the following abridged extracts taken 

1 m my notes made lu the west of Sutherland during the summer of 1877 “ Juno 8. At Loch Beannoeh 

wind west, morning fine, seveiaal squalls of drifting rain during afternoon. Trout rising well ; C dosen and 2 

maim-itv 0117 I*«»“ttoch, wind west, showery all day. Took 13 dozen trout, the 

reeo 1 7 t " ^ ’'"" over, turned the scales at 3 lbs. According to the 

record kept by the g, Hies and keepers this was the heaviest trout ever taken on the loch, the largest up to that 

from alT™° T ^ '"if "'‘“>1 variable, blowing lightly at times 

quar CIS. >ar oo rig it during the day for fish to rise, though they took well towards 8 o’clock in 

* “ Sure-footed as a mountain goat,” is a well-known saying in the north. 

t Th. Sailor. •• arc tho two rocl.j- ho.dla.id. facing oao'.n.thcr o„ either side of tho chtrance to the Cromarty Firth. 
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the evening. Taking a few casts occasionally and landing now and then on the islands to rest and make notes 
on the manners and customs of the young Herons, we had by 7.30 p.m. only 0 dozen small trout. After a 
short pause for refreshments a sudden change took place, and during the last hour and a half that we remained 
on the water 10 dozen were taken by two rods from the same boat. The IG dozen obtained during the day 
weighed exactly 3G lbs.” I mention these facts and draw attention to the small size of the trout in a loch so 
favourable for the production of this species in order to suggest that it was siinjily owing to the tax that the 
unfortunate fish are compelled to pay to the rapacious Herons. Doubtless these birds are ever on the alert, 
and in early morning soon after daylight as well as tow'ards dusk, when tlie fishermen and their gillies are 
absent, they alight in full force in the shallows and on the limbs of the dead trees overhanging the water, and 
deal death and destruction on all the finny ti’ibe within rcacli of their powerful bills. The Black-throated 
Divers also that frequent the loch in summer, paying little or no regard to any strangers in tlie boat, are 
doubtless also detrimental to the interests of the angler ; and if the quantity of fish they consumed was only 
known to those 'who look after the water, it would certainly prove astonishing. 

In 18G8, when inspecting the feathered residents on Eiag Island, situated near the centre of Loch Shin, in 
Sutherland, I found Herons breeding in small bushes and low trees of not more than ten or twelve feet in 
height, the spots selected being almost precisely similar to those on Loch Beannoch. In a remote inland 
district in the same county, where juniper, heather, and rough grass alone appeared to flourish, a small colony 
of these birds took up their quarters some years back and put up with such accommodation as the country 
afforded, constructing their nests Avith dried stalks of dead ling on the open hill-side. 

I often remarked that this species is somewhat nocturnal in its habits ; Avhile afloat on the Norfolk broads 
after dark, I repeatedly noticed these birds flying round and finally dropping into the plantations adjoining the 
watei so late as 10 or 11 p.m. At every season of the year, while in pursuit of fowl or specimens, I have 
detected their harsh cries when disturbed on the marshes or mudbanks at all hours of the night. 

On the 30th of May, 1883, while fishing on Hickling Broad in the east of Norfolk, I happened to 
he watching a Heron which had attracted my attention as it rose from the side of a dyke and made its way 
inland towards the marshes. Having flown about a hundred yards, the bird slackened speed and became 
unsteady, then after circling round for a few seconds it appeared to lose all poAver and fell straight down into 
the rush-marsh behind the bank that encircles the broad. In all probability the unfortunate bird had been 
choked or strangled by some prey recently seized— possibly an eel or a fish so strong or bulky that it was utterly 
beyond its ability to swalloAV. Cases Avhere the Heron has suffered in this manner have been recorded by 
various Avriters in shooting-publications as Avell as in several Avorks on natural history. 

During my visits to the flat country in the east of Norfolk, I AA’as often much puzzled to account for the 
presence of eels on the marsh-Avall * round Hickling Broad. This bank was a favourite resting-place for 
the Herons, and here numbers were occasionally seen as Ave made our Avay on foot towards the broad, the birds 
flying off to distant parts of the marshes as we came in vieAV. It Avas seldom while passing over the portion of 
the bank from which they rose that several eels were not detected lying on the path in the adjoining patches of 
grass ; these fish Avere invariably small, usually about a quarter of a pound in aa eight, and all exhibiting Avounds. 
Ihe sears consisted, in most instances, of a couple of stabs in close proximity going clean through the fish ; now 
and then there were additional perforations, all evidently inflicted by some sharp-pointed instrument. The' beak 
of a Heron might easily have caused such Avounds, and the marshmen who accompanied me Avere strongly 
^pressed with the idea that the eels after being captured and swallowed by the birds had eventually succeeded, 
m some extraordinary manner, in effecting their escape. My opinion was that the Herons had previously been 
feeding along the edges of the dykes, and having fared far too sumptuously would naturally need repose, which 

• A bank thrown up to keep back the water of the broads from flowing over the surrounding country is in this district always termed a 

“ nnnrc1i_TT7oll a 
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they sought on the eommanding position offered by the bank. When alarmed by our approaeh they would 
naturally throw Up some of their prey in order to lighten themselves before taking wing. Sueh tactics are 
often employed by the larger Gulls ; and being w^ell aware of the fact when making notes on these birds, I now 
and then fired a bullet or two into the flocks resting on the rocks on the shores of the Eirth of Eorth in order 
to cause confusion in their ranks as they made off, and in hopes of ascertaining whether they had been feedino- 
inland or at sea along the coast *. 



* This fact is referred to under the heading of the Herring-Gull, page 1. 



B I T T E R N. 

nOTAURUS STELLARIS. 



I HAVE but little information, gathered from personal observations, to give concerning the Bittern, only a 
single biid ba\ing been met with at close quarters, and a few seen and heard while passing over the Norfolk 
Broads. Prom the Ilickling keeper, now over 70 years of ago, I learned that in his remembrance tliis species 
nested regularly in the marshes and on the hills round Hickling and several of the other Broads. lie 
remarked that the last brood reared in the locality succeeded in taking their departure without having been 
molested. This, I believe, is a fact, as one of liis sons recollected the occurrence, and it was not many years 
ago, though they could not remember the exact date. 

In the fourth edition of Yarrell it is stated that “ the latest recorded instance is of a nest found on a small 
Broad at Upton, on the 3rd of March, 1868, containing two eggs, now in the possession of Mr. II. M. Upcher, 
of Peltwell ; and on the 25th of that month a young bird was caught alive in the same locality.” 

The following extract from my notes refers to the specimen depicted in the Plate, and gives nearly all I 
know concerning this species : — 



” December 5th, 1871. A cold breeze from the north-east. Hickling Broad entirely laid * with ice but 

we succeeded in making our way across to see the keeper. On our return, as we were passing Pleasure Hills, 

caught sight of a Bittern flying over Swimeoats towards the east ; the bird continued till over Whiteslea when 

It circled round twice and then alighted on Rush Hill hover t. IVe were a long time making our way’to the 

spot as the ice was very strong to break through ; on reacliing the dyke through the hill the bird was si-hted 

on the ice in the thick cover of sedge and rushes. It did not rise till the boat was witliin a yard, when it 

flapped slowly off and offered an easy shot. Our prize proved to he a very handsome old female in perfect 
plumage. ^ 



Another extract refers to a glimpse caught of three Bitterns on wing 

Wind from all points during the day, blowing from the east and south and finally 
. ree Bitterns having been seen and heard by several marshmen and keepers who had sent to inform 
me, was on Hickling Broad in the evening, and taking up a position in the bush where they had been 
observed that morning, a couple of hours were passed in awaiting their appearance. I was on the point of 
returning, as darkness was setting in, at about half-past nine, when we heard them calling, and the three birds, 
ymg ogeBiei, passed at a distance of about eighty or ninety yards, just out of range ; they were holdino- a 

coursestraight for Heigham Sounds. y «ere noiain^ a 

quarters, and a heavy thunderstorm in the early morning. I was on the 
Broad an hour before daybreak on the look-out for the Bitterns. The Cuekoo and the Nighljar wire call n! 
loudly tn the plantations, and the Warblers and frogs were having such a concert in the Li-bushes that ft 

* ’V\lien the Broads are frozen over, the natives speak of them as being “ laid.” 

t A » hover ” is the name given to a piece of impassable ground, so soft that it would not hear one’s weight. 
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was almost impossiljle to hear anything else.’ After Avaiting till the sun was Avell up, and having seen nothing 
of the Bitterns, we searched all the likely spots on Ilickling Broad and Ileigham Sounds, but without success. 
Towards evening I was again on the water, and shortly before dusk observed (as on the previous ^night) half a 
dozen Herons fly singly into one of the plantations Avhere they were in the habit of roosting. Nothing was 
heard with the exception of the notes of the Nightjars, Warhlers, Redshanks, PecAvits, Snipes, and frogs *, and 
the occasional slushing of a largo pike on the look-out for his supper. Snipe w^ere drumming till long after 
dark; I never remarked them so late before, though, likely enough, they may have been often heard. Just as I 
was leaving the Avater, a man avIio had been eel-picking f at a short distance from Avhere I was brought up 
informed me that about half an hour before he had seen a bird, Avhich he believed to he a “ Bottle ” 1, alight 
in a slade close at hand. It AA^as noAv quite dark; hut as the sky was clear towards the north-east and 
reflected a light on the Broad, I thought the bird might possibly be dropped if it flcAv over the water. 
Unfortunately before I could get near enough for a shot, the unknoAvn was put up by the Peewits coming 
dashing doAvn, calling loudly. Prom the glimpse I obtained of the bird, it Avas impossible to state Avhether it 
was a Bittern or a Heron. Herons, as a rule, retire to rest about dusk ; but I have occasionally disturbed one 
Avhich has apparently been taking a late supper in some quiet pool in the middle of the night. 

* The natives always call these noisy croaking reptiles toads. 

t Capturing eels with a dart driven deep into the mud. 

J “ Bottle ” is the name by which the Ji^orfolk marshmen speak of this bird. 



WHITE STORK. 



CICONIA ALBA. 



The White stork is a scarce and accidental visitor to the British Islands; its striking appearance 

mvanahly attracting attention, the unfortunate wanderer seldom escapes the fate of all rare or eonspicuous 
strangers that approach our shores. 

The information derived from personal observation that I am enabled to give eoneerning this species 
IS exceedingly slight, as on two occasions only have I met with opportunities of watchino these 
m erestmg birds in a ivild state within the limits of this country. While gunning in the east of Norfolk, 
n June 1873, I fell in with a Stork in the Pottei-IIeigham marshes round Hickling Broad, and not 
having obtained one previously, tins individual was secured as a specimen. Thougb others were heard of 
none came under my notice again till, early one morning in May 1883, we saw a pair, in very glossy 
p umage on some marshy ground within a mile or two of the spot where I had shot one ten years 

rwTh 'th T "“'i‘ i‘“ I "-itlulrew the punt a short distance in order 

their actions ; and both birds appearing more in need of rest than food. I gained but little 

otemation after patiently waiting for over an hour. I was unable to learn whether the stmngei, had b“n 
noticed m the district; and it is probable that the large extent of marsh near which they were found had 
d awn their attention while flying over at some considerable height. Intending, if possiMl to tnew my 

:hT:;:r^irnd^:f^,r r ^‘-vercd^hatltn bint riakeii 

examininf> thp ff i ^ concerning tlieir movements could be learned : on landin- and 

oTeZ in for Z f”“ t -ta^d 

The t r 1 ® stalked oyer a large extent of errand 

af r t? “ te the suntier of 1882 

and t:r;i::L“sT:srf:tZc:r ^ 

”r,:f : r r 

r z “r "',r“ “■ “■ “ ■* “ ■»- - — ■ 

remainim. about half ant i nt “ unintelligible. After 

Urdwasllartd by a sL! anVaZ Tt 

was not noticed again in ,L same ZtrZ “ Lriytn tittpTnt ot 1^^^^ 

Ajaii_y 111 uie spring ot 1875 1 received word from a “looker” * 

hiBdisposJZLIllVZ^^ Z the marshes is termed a “looker” in this part of Sussex. Having much time at 

with Ih. n. thei. ,.;Vrtic«l.rtT.lr”r 
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ill Pevensey Level that a strange white bird, with black wings and red beak and legs, had taken up its 
quarters near the coast, having repeatedly been seen in the neighbourhood of the “ pells ” *. Having little 
doubt that the unknown must he a AV^hite Stork, and not being in need of a speeiraen, I despatched a 
servant who was acquainted with the species to gain information before starting myself. While on his 
w’ay across the marshes, the man clearly identified the bird winging its way towards the Channel, and 
turned back at once to report the result of his journey. I made no attempt to secure this specimen, 
and, to the best of my knowledge, it was not seen again on that part of the coast. 

The specimen in my collection had been, I believe, noticed for some days in Suffolk before he 
made his appearance in Norfolk. I first received word of his arrival from a carrier, who, while on the 
road from Yarmouth to Ilickling, observed the bird fly in from the sea and pitch in the marshes near the 
coast : here he ivas speedily discovered by some Rooks and Peewits and, after continued buffetin^s. 
driven further inland. On searching the ground on the following day I met with no success, and it was 
not till a few days later I learned he had been seen in the neighbourhood of Hickling. On reaching the 
broad and examining the shores with the glasses, I could find no signs of the bird, and the hill to wdiieh 
I considered it most likely he would make his way was tenanted by some hundreds of Rooks quietly 
resting on the bushes or feeding on the marsh. These birds seldom allow' a conspicuous stranger to alight 
in their immediate vicinity without at once making a noisy attack; and while watching in order to ascertain 
if any of their number exhibited signs of excitement, I remarked a Heron that was flying across the hill 
wheel round and attempt to settle in a thick bed of sedge. Refore he had time to alight, the Stork rose 
on wing, and making a most savage attack on the Heron, forced him with loud screams to alter his course. 
After diiving off the intruder, the Stork took up his position on the banks of a dyke then drawdng up 
within range of ^ the punt-gun, we stopped the boat and w’aited quietly to watch his movements. At last 
he flapped some twenty yards out to a shallow pool of water on “ Rush Hills,” wdiere he remained for an 
hour at least, stalking and pecking on the mud : as the direetion in wTiich he moved Avas takino- him out 
of range of the shoulder-gun, and the punt-gun w^as useless on account of the narrow dyke up which 
Ave had Avorked, I was forced to make sure of him, and he fell, shot through the neck, to a charge of 
No. 3. On examination the bird proved to be a male in full plumage; although ho had been (as I 
afterwards learned) for a couple of days in a country abounding with frogs and other suitable food, there 
was nothing except a fcAV large spiders in his stomach. 

The Hickling keeper, John Nudd, aaJio had shot one about thirty years prevTously on “ Breydons 
marshes, near Horsey Mere, informed me that it had been feeding voraciously on young pike of five or 
six inches in length, captured on some flooded ground. He stated that Avhen he shook the bird to dry its 
plumage a score at least of these small fish dropped from its beak. 

The pools of brackish water just inside the sea-beach are usually known among the natives living along the east coast of Sussex by this name. 
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SPOONBILL. 

PLATALEA LEUCORODIA. 



Many old gunners can remember the time when flocks of these birds were far from uncommon during 
spring on the marshes and mud-banks round our coasts ; in decreasing numbers they still, however, make 
their appearance nearly every season about the middle of May along the flat country between the 
mouths of the Humber and the Thames. Their visits to the southern counties are less frequent, 
though I have seen both adults and immature procured in Sussex ; during the past ten years sevei’al 
young birds, minus the crest and the black and white markings on the bills, were shot in the months 
of September and October in the neighbourhood of Shoreham Harbour and Pevensey Level. The marshes 
in the vicinity of the south coast appear more in the line of the autumnal migration of this species than 
the flat shores of the eastern counties. 

A Spoonbill, when settled upon a mud-bank where food is plentiful, may generally be approached 
within gunshot. On the 20th of May, 1871, shortly after daybreak, I watched one feeding on the 
muds on Breydon for two or throe hours ; though the sun was shining, a thick fog at the time hung 
over the flats, rendering objects at any distance indistinct and hazy. The punt being concealed in one of 
the drains *, the bird had not the slightest suspicion of danger and continued searching the grass and 
weeds in the shallow pools for food. At times I remarked the bill wms w'orked sideways, and its actions 
strongly resembled those of a Duck stirring up the mud round the edge of a puddle. I could gain no 
further insight into its manner of feeding, as it did not approach within fifty yards, and the mist prevented 
the movements of the head and bill being clearly discerned. As the tide rose the bird made its way 
to the edge of the mam channel, and the fog gradually clearing off, the sun broke through, when two 
or three noisy Gulls w^ere attracted by the appearance of the stranger. There was little chance that 
any further observations could now be made, so I secured the specimen, which proved to be a female in 
fair plumage, by a charge from the punt-gun. 

On several occasions I noticed the Black-headed Gulls greatly excited by the sight of a Spoonbill, 
numbers flying screaming round and seldom allowing the unfortunate bird a moment’s peace. A male 
I shot near Yarmouth, m May 1873, had frequented the north and south marshes wuthin a few miles 
of the town for ten days or a fortnight; and evidently entertaining a strong desire to reach the 
attractive muds f of Breydon, the bird at every opportunity attempted to alight on the flats. So persistently 
however, was the persecution carried out by these noisy birds, that to settle for any length of time was 
utterly impossible; in a few minutes after his appearance the watchful Gulls collected, and the wanderer 
was compelled to quit the spot and seek the solitude of the marshes. It was only by waiting near his 

* The Breydon gunners invariably bestow this unsavoury title on the channels that run through the mudflats. 

t There is a saj ing among the old Breydon gunners that when once Spoonbills have “ tasted the mud ” on the flats they will be sure In 
return till they are killed. ^ ' 
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accustomed feeding-ground at daybreak, before the Gulls hod arrived on the scene, that I was enabled 
to obtain a shot. The proceedings of several of the Laridae were decidedly eccentric; about half a dozen 
Black-beaded as well as two or three Common Gulls appeared to be fascinated in some strange manner by 
the siglit of the conspicuous visitor to their haunts. If after sweeping around, screaming loudly, their 
outcry failed to put the object of their solicitude on wing, they would pitch down on the mud ”a few 
yards distant and remain for a time intently gazing, evidently either amazed or awe-struck by the large 
wliite bird. A Hook or two would occasionally join in the general commotion, though the Black-headed 
Gulls were by far tlie most vociferous among the disturbers of the peace. Spoonbills beimr at that date 
frequently seen on Breydon mudflats, the behaviour of these noisy and meddlesome Gulls was somewhat 
unaccountable. As they also “mob”* the Ospreys which appear over the flats at the same time of 
year, their conduct is, however, not so remarkable, any large and conspicuous stranger in all probabilitv 
attracting attention and raising tiieir anger when intruding on their accustomed haunts. 

I lie male Spoonbill figured on the Plate was shot on Breydon mudflats on the Uth of May 1873- 
and a few words taken from my notes with reference to this handsome stranger may not be ’out of 
pace. I was informed that the bird had first made his appearance on the flats near the main channel 
soon after midday on the 12tli, and several gunners had immediately started after him, but without 
success. I had eft the harbour early in the afternoon in a steamboat, to make observations on 
the Hocks of Maders passing along the coast outside the sands, and we had failed to notice the simials 
of one or two men with whom wo were acquainted, who had attempted to draw our attention while 
passing out to sea between the piers. On the 13th (wind north-east, cold and strong) we were un 
le water by 3 A.M. : the bird, which had already left the flats for the marshes, had been seen by 

shl suflicient light for him to discern where it had settled^ 

I "l' "® ‘•“sk, no signs of our visitor could he detected. Just before 

ay, leak on the lUh, the weather at the time being rough with frequent squalls of cold wind and rain 

suffl tl“”, ’ <lraiu” just before daybreak, and as soon as the li»ht was 

uently strong we detected the Spoonbill flying over in a line from the south marshes. L first 

attempted to alight on the upper part of the flats; but the Gulls gave him no peace both large and 
small combimng to drive off the stranger into the north marshes. After a short interval however he 

ro limed and pitched with some Herons near the centre of the flats. Ho was now within fifty yards 

of where I had shot a Spoonbill two years before, and there was every chance of makin. a successM 
shot; but before we were within range he was disturbed by a small Gull which kept swooping down 
and hovering over with loud cries. He next pitched near the centre of the lower flats ■ alM °l u 
mobbed by the Gulls, he utterly disregarded their noisy attacks, and we 

n about eighty ymrds before he rose and was knocked down as dead as a stone by a flyimr shit 

fiom the punt-gun Tins bird proved to be a line male, weighing 4 lbs. 1 oz., with a good Ls’t but 

not quite so darkly marked with orange as some specimens 1 have examined; the tawny co’lour 
however, fades soon after death, and a stuffed bird gives but a faint idea of the richness of the til s evllfl hc l’ 
dui-ing life. The larger Gulls appeared to fly at this bird more from curiosity than anl as aftm- me. 
over iim for a while they usually settled down and commenced feedin. close at hand- the s II r"u° 
Common and Black-headed, were by far the most active of his persecutes We If r I f , ’ 

An old woman, a drunken man, or a bird causiner a di'^tnrKflnnd mi/i * 

to as “ mobbing” by the gunners in the east of x\orfolk. ’ supposed to answer for bad language, is always referred 
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NUMENIUS ARQUJTA. 



There are few aders or shore-birds so well known all round our coasts as the Curlew ; from north to 
south and from east to west it is numerous — a resident during summer on many inland moors and hill -sides, 
and a visitor, either constant or occasional, to almost every mudflat or harbour of any extent. 

Though there are, as we learn from the pages of the various writers on British birds, several breeding- 
stations of this species in both the southern, midland, and northern counties of England, it is only in the 
Highlands that I have, up to the present, met with a chance of closely observing their habits during the 
summer montlis. In almost every glen I liave explored to the north of the Tay the Curlew may he found 
nesting m larger or smaller numbers. In certain localities, such as tlie sloping hill-sides between the Tay 
and Loch Bannoch, and again in the flat country to the north of Loch Shin in Sutherland, as well as in other 
districts too numerous to mention, these birds frequent the open moorlands. They are, however, hut little 
less plentiful in many parts of the valley of the Spey, where the ground is either well timbered or still littered 
and strewn by the jagged and broken stems of the rapidly decaying iiines uprooted by the terrible gales that 
some years hack swept over this part of the Highlands *. Many of the spots in Strath Spey, where these birds 
resort during summer, are simply clearings of a few acres in the forests ; and it is no uncommon occurrence to 
observe one or both of the pair when startled from the vicinity of their nest, after flying screaming round for 
several minutes, settle at last on the bare and weather-beaten limbs of some old and rotten stump, or even 
at times on the Avaving houghs of a young and vigorous sapling. 

B hen its quarters are seldom invaded and the flocks have been for a time allowed to rest in peace, the 
urlew IS by no means tlie wary and restless bird that so often, on the mudflats of the southern and eastern 
coasts, gives warning of the approaching gunner to all the surrounding fowl. Some years ago I moved a 
punt to a muddy salt-water estuary in the north where the shooting had been strictly preserved for years. I 

slaughter, and while sculling quietly among the unsuspecting lYaders 
cmil 1 ' 01’ four days to gain a greater insight into their habits and actions than 

ould possibly have been acquired by any amount of indiscriminate shooting. The Curlews were perfectly 

ro^rr^''' f ^^^loger, and but one or two would occasionally halt and quietly regard the punt fora few 
Te gWs'"’ ^ ^'^^ks with 

These birds are apparently far less sociable than many of the M^ader family. Though Duck, MTgeon and 
alls were not unfrequently carried by the tide, or even occasionally settled down in close proximity tJ the 

of the destruction may be judged from the account I received from an old native 

reaching commencement of the storm, and within twenty minutes after 

which he had just succeeded in --- 
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main body, tlie “ Wliaaps ” (as my Highland puntman termed them), in some instances at least, drew off as 
the strangers advanced. Godwits, Plovers, Knots, and even the diminutive Dunlins, when driven from their 
quarters by the bare-legged lads and lassies who now and then invaded the flats in quest of shell-fish, would 
at times alight on the same bank, and rapidly spreading out, join in company with their larger relatives. 
The slightest alarm, however, would at once dissolve the partnership. The Godwits and Plovers, together with 
their small followers, would invariably (though in separate flocks) make for some well-known feeding-ground, 
while the Curlews, when all was again quiet, would bo seen drawn up by themselves on a distant mudbank or 
mussel-scarp. 

■\Vhile brought up for a few minutes late one evening, intently examining an immense flock collected 
by the flood-tide on a rapidly contracting space (mentally computing whether a bag of eighty or one 
hundred would be nearest the mark if the trigger were pulled), an unaccountable fluttering of wings suddenly 
caught my car ; and on looking up, a Cormorant was seen hovering with extended pinions and drooping feet 
within a yard of our heads, evidently about to settle on some part of the punt. On perceiving his mistake he 
sheared off in desperate haste, though without in the slightest degree arousing the suspicions of the usually 
watchful Curlew. 

The regularity with which this species will make its way to the mudbanks on salt-water estuaries or alon^ 
the open coast-lme as soon as the tide has fallen sufficiently to expose its food, is well known to all who have 
watched the habits of these wary birds. Though the spots to which they retire are often situated some 



distance inland, it is seldom that their accustomed quarters can be explored for any length of time before the 
flock are seen approaching. The banks near Goring, in the west of Sussex, are generally resorted to at low water 
by from fifty to one hundred Curlews. It is a strange fact that instead of making their way inland, these birds 
invariably betake themselves as the tide flows to the shingle-banks near Shoreham Harbour. Their usual station 
IS on the ridge of the bank just above high -water mark. At times they will spread over the wide expanse of 
shingle-flats, but a few are always left to guard against a surprise by way of the sea. During the night some of 
their number at times appear on the mudflats in Shoreham Harbour; but their daily routine all the^year round 
consists of half their time on the flats at Goring and the remainder on the shingle-banks. If disturbed, they 
make their way out to sea, and occasionally fly some distance along the coast, though in less than half an hour 
they are again seeking to alight on some portion of their accustomed haunts. All through the summer moutlis I 

have for many years watclied these birds in the same locality ; there is occasionally in winter a slight increase 
in their numbers. 

Curlews while on flight are commonly mistaken for Geese or Ducks by tliose unacquainted with their 
habits. At times they proceed in a long string in single file, and occasionally for a short distance in the < form 
similar to wild Geese ; while not unfrequently they may be seen pursuing their course without the slightest 
attempt at order, every bird in the ranks from time to time shifting its position. It is seldom that a flock is in 
view for many minutes without some changes in the formation being noticed. Though not as a rule joining 
in company with other species, it occasionally happens that a few stray Godwits, Grey Plovers, or other small 
H aders may be discerned in the line during their passage from one feeding-ground to another. Every wildfowl- 
shooter must have constantly observed the small size of some of the passing flock, though a powerful 
glass and a clear sky are necessary to ascertain the identity of the interlopers witli any degree of certainty. 

This species is by no means so frequent a visitor as might be expected to the rJsh-grown marshes ‘in the 
eastern counties. Put few flocks of any extent have come under my notice in this district, though at times 
when the hills are flooded small parties may be seen (but more frequently heard) dying over. I repeatedly 
remarked that it was almost invariably during rough and stormy weather, or with impending floods, that the few 
Curlews ever making their appearance were observed in the neighbourhood of the broads of the east of Norfolk, 
ese biids aie exceediiigh jealous of any stranger, feathered or otherwise, aiiproaching their quarters. 
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"While passing over the moors on a low-lying portion of Strath Glass during the last week in May 1878, the 
loud and angry cries of a Curlew were heard, and the next moment the bird came in view, following and 
buffeting with the utmost fury a large female Kestrel, which happened in the most inoffensive manner to he 
crossing the flats on which the nest of the M ader was situated. The Hawk appeared hut little disconeerted hy 
the attack, and kept steadily on its way across a loch from which scores of Black-headed Gulls turned out 
and joined in the clamour. 

If their proceedings are carefully watehed it will be seen that these birds extract immense quantities of 
marine worms and other insects from the mudflats. Though they may at times ol)tain a small amount of 
sustenance, such as soft crabs and other Crustacea, off the sandbanks and rocks, it is, I believe, principally by 
boring in the ooze of the mudflats tliat their food is obtained. In the south of Scotland (East Lothian) I 
have repeatedly noticed large flocks frequenting the grass-parks as well as the aral)le lands during the autumn. 
At this time they are more fit for table than at any other season. 

Cullens, during severe frosts, are occasionally to be seen exposed for sale in numbers in the markets, and 
are not unfiequently hawked about the streets as Sea-T\ oodcocks. Under some circumstances they may possibly 
affoid a passable dish, though I am decidedly of opinion that any person purchasing one with the expectation 
tliat it will compare with a Golden Plover or a "Woodcock will meet with disappointment. Eor my own part, not 
considering these Waders worth a charge of powder and shot when required for the table, I have but seldom of 
late years molested them *, especially as it is the best policy to remain at peace with the large flocks that 
occasionally fall m the way of the punt-gunner. After a few shots they are usually unapproachable, and the 
noise they make when alarmed is as ivell understood hy all wildfowl as the warning cry of the Oyster-catcher 
or Redshank. Though exceedingly tempting chances were repeatedly passed over, I have occasionally, when 
anxious to blow a charge from the antiquated muzzle-loaders on the coasts of the Scotch friths or on the Norfolk 



flats, stopped as many as a dozen or a score with the discharge of the old gun. But one fair shot at these 
birds IS recorded m my notes. On this occasion forty-two Curlews and six Wigeon were gathered to the boats. 
As is almost invariably the case, a mishap (in this instance the accidental grounding of the punt on a 
detached and partially submerged piece of mud) occurred and considerably interfered with tlie results. 



The plumage of the Curlew during the breeding-season has been, in the case of the few individuals 
I have closely examined, far richer in tint than in the Avinter months. The markings on the breast are 
also more clearly defined and extended, the feathers on the underparts being but slightly streaked and 
almost white in winter. I particularly noticed that in the only pair I ever procured as specimens during the 
summer the beaks were decidedly smaller than in those killed in winter. I am also of opinion that these 
aders attain a greater weight throughout the latter part of autumn and winter than during the summer. 
The young, I have repeatedly remarked, when shot on the south coast shortly after their first arrival from the 
north, appear both larger and heavier tlian the adults obtained at their breeding-haunts. 

rile black and brown markings on the down of tlie nestlings are not unlike those on young wild Ducks ; 
Bie colours, however, are more intermixed, the black patches being of smaller extent. Tlie beak for some weeks 
is short, and resembles in shape that of the Golden Plover, though slightly longer and thicker. The young 
biids run as soon as hatched, and are almost as large as the adults before they can get on wing. In parts of 
the Highlands Avhere roads intersect the moors, the juveniles may be Avatched stalking about in the heather 
and coarse grass, perfectly unconcerned and by no means alarmed by a passing conveyance. If approached, 
howevei, they Avill, after a short and clumsy attempt at escape, squat down in some thick cover, and on 
eing lifted up, utter a low and plaintive AAdiistlc, Avhich frequently summons the old bird from some 



* I am not aware whether 
fowl or Plover, I have for a time 



my own experience in such matters is singular ; it is, however, a fact, that after shooting any quantities of wild- 
entertained the greatest aversion to even the smell of their cooking. 
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commanding brae: wheeling round the spot and screaming loudly it alights at a short distance and 
attempts to attract attention. 

Tlie eggs are large and usually pear-shaped, their colour and the markings resembling to a certain extent 
those of the well-known Peewit. The scanty nest is commonly placed in some slight hollow, either sheltered 
by a heather bush or in the midst of a tuft of coarse herbage. 

The young for the most part take their departure from the hills on which they are bred shortly after 
attaining sufficient power of wing to undertake an extended flight. Before the end of August considerable 
flocks of immature birds may often be seen on Breydon mudflats in Norfolk ; and on two oiAliree successive 
seasons I shot them in the Nook at Rye in Sussex as early as the last week in July. 

Owing to the numbers that are to be seen on many parts of the coast during summer, I am of opinion 
that the Curlew does not pair and nest before the age of two or, more probably, three years. 

Every fouler is well acquainted with the note of this species. A very faint idea, however, of any tliino- 
approaching the wild and far-resounding cry can be conveyed liy words to those who have not listened to the 
birds themselves. Large flocks often fly mute by day, while the smaller bodies proclaim their presence by an 
exceedingly noisy demonstration. During the night, in rough and stormy weather. Curlews may frequently be 
beard screaming loudly as if separated from their companions. At such times, especially during autumn, when 
large bodies of Waders of various species are passing over, I have repeatedly remarked that the cries of the 
Redshanks would almost drown the voices of the other denizens of the mudflats. The note is by no means 
difficult to imitate ; but although a single wandering bird can usually be decoyed within range, it is seldom that 
any large number are to be imposed upon ; their line of flight may possibly be slightly changed and the 
whistle occasionally responded to, but they almost invariably continue on their course. 

Late in autumn large flocks of Curlew have, on two or three occasions, come under my notice in the 
Tsorth Sea some miles from land; in every instance they were heading southerly. Whether these birds 
v^re migrants from the north of Europe, or merely on the passage from one part of our coasts to another, I can 
o er no opinion During the years I was in communication with the light-ships off the east coast, but little 
could be learned concerning their movements in this quarter, none being taken on any of the vessels. A few 

years ago, however, nine were secured one stormy night on the - Owers ” light-ship, stationed in the Channel 
a tew miles west from Boernor. 

O 
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almost every portion of the English and Scoteh coasts with which I am acquainted this species has 
come under my observation during spring or autumn. Eor three or four successive seasons from May 1859, I 
remarked flocks, numbering from twenty or thirty up to flfty or even one hundred, resorting to the mudflats 
and tlie extensive sands about Ilye and Romney Marsh. At times these large bodies appeared to harbour 
about certain spots (particularly the Nook at Rye) for a week or fortnight, though in most instances I was 
led to believe our visitors remained only for a few hours, fresh-comers taking their places from day to day. 
I have seen a few stragglers, the advance-guard of the approaching multitudes, showing themselves as early 
as the latter end of April ; it was not, however, till early in May that the main flocks were looked for. 

Tenterden Pair, which was held about this time, was eagerly anticipated by the old gunners of this 
remote part, the “ Peterel (as these birds were termed in the district) being supposed to arrive in full force 
about or shortly after that date. The Bar-tailed Godwits, which also passed along the shore at this season, were 
known by the same title among the majority of these gunners. Occasionally I heard both species termed 
“May birds’’*. Whimbrel and Godwit will often settle in company on the flats when either resting or feeding, 
though on flight it is seldom that they are intermixed during the spring. As a rule, Whimbrel reach the 
Sussex coast shortly in advance of the main body of the Godwits. The alterations that have taken place in 
this locality , owing to the reclaiming of the mudflats, have gradually lessened the haunts of all the Wader 
family, and the numbers that now make any halt in the neighbourhood of their old quarters are small indeed. 

Whimbrcl still pass along the coast of Sussex at the same dates as formerly, though of late years the 
flocks that have come under my notice seldom consisted of above twenty or tliirty individuals ; I observed the 
same decrease on the east coast in spring. It is no uncommon occurrence for one or two, probably non- 
breeding birds of the previous season, to he noticed in these localities in June or July. During autumn I 
have seldom, either in Sussex, Norfolk, or the adjoining counties, remarked any large bodies in company, 
though the birds are constantly seen while on the return journey from their breeding-quarters in the north! 
Late stragglers not uncommonly delay their departure till the end of autumn; hut I have never met with 

this species m winter, though wildfowl-shooters on the south coast assert that they have occasionally seen 
them at that season. 

On more than one occasion during the autumn I have come across specimens of the Whimhrel so 
exceedingly diminutive that they might with good reason almost be supposed to belong to some other species 
I much regret that every individual of this small race that came into my possession has been lost sight of! 
consequently there are none to refer to for measurement. Under date of September 12, 1872, while gunnin- 
on Breydon mudflats, I And the following entry in my notes “ Wind still blowing strong from the north. 

This, I am well aware, is eontrary to the statements usually seen concerning the local names of these Waders. Many of the old gunners 
owevcr, in those days, did not appear to distinguish between the two species. 
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Shot the smallest \\'himhrcl I ever met with. It was impossible to form an opinion as to the species till 
the hire! was in the boat, even after a close inspection with the glasses while it fed alongside of the drain at a 
distance of only twenty-five or thirty yards. The beak was remarkably short, and eshibited but the slightest 
signs of the curve. No other Whimbrel, or even a Wader larger than the Dotterel or Dunlin, were seen all 
day.” Two gunners, well acquainted with every member of the Wader family frequenting the Sussex mudflats, 
stated that during a severe winter some twenty years ago they noticed a couple of strangers in the flock of 
Curlew which habitually resort to this district; and the birds happening to pass within range, the pair were 
obtained. According to their description, these tAvo birds belonged to the small race or variety of the 
Whimbrel *. The very accurate manner in which every peculiarity of this small form was described was 
sufiicient to satisfy any one who had previously met with them. Whether these pygmies are simply the youn<> 
(which is my OAvn conclusion) or a smaller form of the Whimbrel, I must leave to scientific naturalists to 
decide. 

After the manner of all the family, the Whimbrel is frequently heard at night, especially in stormy 
weather. The following lines are extracted from my notes of 1873, while shooting on Breydon : — 

“August 25. Wind south, weather dull. During the latter part of the afternoon and evening the sky 
had worn a most threatening appearance, and shortly before dark it commenced to rain and blow, and a 
thunderstorm of great severity passed over the town (Yarmouth). During the whole of the tempest immense 
numbers of Waders Avere attracted by the lights, and remained for several hours flying over the houses. The 
cries of Whimhreh Curlew, Godwits, Plovers, Knots, Pvedshanks, and several otLr birds could plainly 
1)0 distinguished. It AAas aftenAards mentioned in some of the sporting papers that large flocks of Waders 
had been heard calling over London during the storm of the same date.” 

Along the west coast of lioss-shire and also in the Hebrides the note of this species Avas recognized 
repeatedly during spring, even if the birds themselves escaped notice. In Sutherland and Caithness they 
appear at the same season, though I have remarked but fcAv in autumn. On the east coast I met with small 
parties along the shores of the Firth of Forth, the sands at Aberlady and the rocks between Canty Bay and 
Dunbar being favourite feeding-grounds. 

I can give but little information derived from my oavu experience concerning the breeding of the Whimbrel 
in tlic British Islands. Though searching with the greatest care and patience over miles of moorland in the 
north of Caithness, where I learned, on good authority, that these birds were in the habit of nesting, there was 
not a single specimen to bo observed at the time of my visit in June 1809. Particular attention was ^iven 
to the country in the vicinity of Ilnna and Duncansby Head ; I n-as, however, at length reluctantly forced 
to come to the conclusion that the birds must have entirely deserted their former quarters 

But two or three pairs of Whimbrel which might reasonably be judged to be engaged in nesting-operations 
were fallen in with during the two seasons (1868 and 1809) in which I devoted particular attention to 
c-xaro.nmg the reputed haunts of these birds. While off the west coast of Eoss-shire early in June 1808 in a 
small flshing-craft during a fresh breeze of wind, a pair of Whimbrels Hew up from one of the rocky islets 
lying outside Loch Ewe, and continued for some time hovering over the boat, calling loudly and evidently 
greatly distressed by tlieir lonely abode being threatened with a visit. These noisy birds were shortly ioined 
by two or three others which came from some of the adjacent islands. Though several attempts were made 
the surf was breaking so heavily round tlie roeks that tliere was not the slightest chance of effecting a landing’ 

I here did not appear above a quarter or at most half an acre of coarse heather and grass on the summit of 
this wild and rugged mass of red rock, that rose but twenty or thirty feet at the highest point above the 
waves, which were constantly breaking around with tci-rilic force. On the following day the attempt to search 
the spot was renewed, though unfortunately without success. The same birds were again seen ; and from 

* Theso birds were toniicd “ Ciurlew wliclji.s ’’ by tlio men. 
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their actions I was convinced there could he little doubt they were nesting. A continuation of stormy 
weather, which set in with still greater fury, put an end to all hopes of exploring this terribly exposed coast 
before I left the district. 

To give an accurate description of the familiar cry of the Whimbrel is well nigh impossible. The 
note, hoAvever, is one of the easiest to imitate, and the birds in most instances readily respond and frequently 
approach without hesitation. 

The food of this species is probably much the same as that of the Curlew. As a rule, however, the 
localities it ficquents are more exposed to the influence of salt water than fresh, marine worms and insects 
doubtless forming their chief means of sustenance. 
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I CAN say but little, derived from personal observation, eoneerning the distribution of the Spotted Redshank 
over the British Islands, having only met witli this species in Norfolk and Sussex. In the former county 
tliese birds frequently resort to Breydon mudflats, and a few occasionally are either seen or heard flying 
over the marshes around Ilickling Broad. It is many years since I met with these Redshanks in 
Sussex, though early in the autumn of 1859, and again in 1861 and 1862, single birds and now and then 
small flocks were observed about the muddy edges of the backwaters in the marshes near Rye and Winchelsea. 
The pools inside the shingle-banks opposite Lancing and the muds in Shoreham Harbour also attracted a 
bird or two, though their visits were seldom of long duration, the numbers of prowling gunners tliat have 
always infested that locality speedily driving tliem to more retired spots. 

These birds appear to he by no means abundant in any part of the country I have explored, a small 
flock often or twelve being the most I have ever met with in company. This juvenile party, all exhibiting 
the immature plumage of the first autumn, took up their quarters on the mudflats in the Nook at 
Rye Harbour for three or four days after tlie 16th of September, 1859 ; though repeated attempts to get 
within range Avere made, only a single specimen Avas obtained, the first shot having put them on the alert 
and rendered a near approach an impossibility. During that AA^eek an immense number of Waders Avere 
scattered over the saltwater flats, as well as around the backAvaters and dykes on the reclaimed ground; 
the pools also in the hallast-holes * in the marshes proved most tempting feeding-grounds. On referring to 

my notes, I find that specimens of the folloAving species Avere obtained on tiie 16th of September : 

Spotted Redshank 1, Green Sandpiper 3, Wood Sandpiper 17, Black-tailed Godwit 3, Snipe 1, Curlew 
Sandpiper 17, Little Stint 10, Little Grebe 1. 

On a single occasion only have I observed above one or two in company on Brevdon : at daybreak on 
the morning of the 26th of August, 1873, after a heavy thunder-storm in the night, when thousands of 
a ers attracted by the lights of the town had been beard calling over Yarmouth, a dozen at least, all youno- 
of the year, were detected scattered here and there in the ranks of an immense gathering of the commoner 
species. On first reaching our shores in autumn the immature birds are exceedingly fearless and while 
circling over the flats readily respond to the call-note and, flying toAvards the punt, offer the easiest shots 

imagina e. The call of this bird is most difficult to imitate correctly, and I liave met Aiith but one or 

two gunners Avho could successfully accomplish it : the attainment, however, appears to be of little service 
as the bird is attracted quite as easily by the note of tlie Common Redshank or the call of the Grey 
lover. Though this species is occasionally met with in winter, I liave never fallen in with even a single bird 

* merever the shingle had been transported from the banks for the formation of the railway, the rain-water coUected in pools in the 

avations, and as reeds and rank grass increased, and shelter was afforded, these spots (which were termed ballast-holes by the natives) proved 

exceedingly attractive to Waders and Wildfowl. names; proved 
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at that season. A pair of Spotted Redshanks, however, in the full adult blaek dress that is assumed durino- 
the breeding-season have come under my observation; these were seen about halfway up the flats on 
the east side of Rreydon just as day was breaking on the 13th of May, 1871, and a shot would doubtless 
liave been obtained had not the train from Norwich, due at Yarmouth at 3.20 a.m., put them on wing 
just as the punt was coming within range. After circling round for a time, uttering their singular and 
unmistakable cry, they sheered off towards the “lumps,” wliere they alighted for a few moments and 
eventually, disturbed by a shot on the upper part of the water, went off towards the sea-coast, lioldino- a 
due north-east course. 

M hen a large flock of M aders, in which both Redshanks are represented, is fairly within view through 
the glasses, it is easy to distinguish the two species at a glance ; in addition to the extra length of leg, 
the dull grey colouring of the breast and belly of T. fuscus differs greatly from the pure white plumage 
so conspicuous on the under parts of T. caUdris, and at once attracts attention. Though I failed to ascertain 
that these birds were known to the shore-gunners in either the cast or west of Sussex, the majority of the 
Rieydon puntmen were well aware of the difference in the size and colouring, and a few could imitate 
the note uith great accuracy. On several parts of the east coast I remarked that the gunners invariably 
termed this species the “ Shank,” while the Common Redshank was spoken of as the “ Redleg.” 



REDSHANK. 

TOTANUS CALIDRIS. 



The Redshank is a summer resident in many parts of tlie country, as well as a visitor in spring and autumn to 
almost every mudflat or estuary round our coasts : small parties or large flocks may also occasionally be met 
with in winter on any of the salt-water flats ; at this season, however, their appearance is uncertain. I cannot 
call to mind a single instance of having seen this species inland during the depth of winter. 

In England I have found the Redshank breeding only in Norfolk and Suffolk, though there are doubtless 
many other counties to which these noisy birds resort during the summer. In Perthshire the species is 
abundant in the valley of the Tay and several of its tributaries ; and there is scarcely a strath or glen in the 
northern counties of the Highlands that does not contain a flat or two where a few pairs or even a colony take 
up their summer quarters. 

Early in autumn immense flights make their appearance on the flats along the sea-shore. The birds 
evidently prefer localities where an extensive stretch of mud, sand, or low reef of rocks allows them to rest 
unmolested after feeding. Near Morangie, on the Dornoch Eirth, I have frequently noticed large flocks of from 
two to four hundred, and occasionally double that number, alighting on the floating seaw'eed : at times a 
patch of weed from fifty to one hundred yards in length w ould be completely covered by the living mass ; a 
strange and striking sight is then presented by the long line of Waders as they rise and fall with the undulating 
motion of the waves. I have often watched the Redlegs * betake themselves to such stations W'hen they were 
flooded off the sands just before high tide. Passing them occasionally in the gunning-punt, at a distance 
of forty or fifty yards, they would take but little notice, one or two rising from time to time, and a few 
spreading their wings to steady themselves as a w^ave broke up and ruffled the surface of the water. On 
their first arrival on the coast, Redlegs are remarkably fearless, though if constantly harassed they soon 
become wild, when few birds cause more annoyance to the gunners, their warning cry putting all Wildfowl and 
Waders on the alert. The note of this species may be heard at all hours of the niglit, a solitary whistle from 
the mudflats occasionally breaking the silence, and a general outcry bursting forth as a flock takes wing, either 
flooded off their standing-ground by the tide, or alarmed by the passing craft of a gunner or fisherman. 

Redshanks usually return to their breeding-haunts on the Norfolk marshes early in March : the 3rd is the 
earliest date on which I have noted a pair or two showing themselves in the vicinity of their summer 
quarters. The marshmen usually look upon the return of the Redleg as one of the first signs of spring. In 
several of the Highland glens I remarked the birds were seldom seen till a month or five wrecks later; but 
when once they make their appearance, nesting-operations are speedily commenced. The date at which 
eggs are kid varies with the season. In the broad-district in the east of Norfolk, I noticed in 1883 that 
the majority of the birds had their full complement of eggs by about the 22nd of April ; the weather at the 
time was cold with cutting east winds, and it is probable they were a few days later than usual. The Redle^^ 

Among the gunners on the east coast, this species is usually known as the llcdleg. 
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commonly selects the centre of a tuft of rushes * about sixteen or twenty inches in height in which to 
scrape out the small circular depression that forms its cradle : either a few blades of soft dead grass are 
added, or the weaker strands are broken down and thus supply a scanty lining. The long rank marsh-grass 
that grows about the roots of the surrounding rushes frequently meets over the eggs and forms a covering that 
elFectually conceals them in the absence of the parent bird. Unless carefully examined, it is difficult to 
ascertain where the bird enters or leaves the nest, so closely do the strands of waving grass entwine above 
the space : at times a track may he detected among the grass and herbage ; but doubtless the bird is able to 
force its way through the unresisting covering without leaving the slightest trace. Though apparently 
concealed so as to defy detection, scarcely a nest escapes the practised eye of the marshman, who has learned 
his trade hy working every spring to supply the market. 

In the neighhourhood of the hroads the young seldom remain long on the dry portions of the marshes on 
which the nests were placed. When newly hatclied, the old birds lead them to the slades, where the shelter 
of the reeds and sedge and the boggy nature of the soil afford security from their numerous persecutors. 
The over-anxiety of their parents, however, invariably betrays their place of concealment. Where Peewits 
and Redlegs breed in company, both species generally unite in mobbing the intruder on their domain. A 
passing Crow is invariably assailed, and the visit of the Moor-Buzzard to their haunts at once attracts every 
bird in the neighbourhood. On the 17th and 18th of May, 1883, I watched an immature Marsh-Harrier 
that was hovering about the marshes near Hickling Broad, followed for at least twenty minutes on each 
occasion hy a noisy swarm of from fifty to sixty Peewits and Redlegs. As they swept screaming round, the 
IlaAvk at times was almost hidden hy the wings of the excited throng ; he appeared, how^ever, to pay not the 
slightest attention to the clamour : two or three times he alighted for a moment among the reeds, but I was 
unable to ascertain if any prey was secured. 

1 he usual call-note of the Redshank is too well known to need descrijition ; though the birds are most 
clamorous in the breeding-season, their warning cries may be heard at all times of the year on the mud- 
flats and along the shore. I have hitherto seen no mention of a singular habit in which this species 
indulges during the breeding-season after the young are hatched : occasionally the whole body resorting to one 
part of the marshes will simultaneously give vent to a succession of loud and prolonged calls, the cabined 
notes forming a most singular chime, which is continued for a minute or more at a time. 

Early in June 1881 my attention was attracted by a particularly dark-plumaged Redshank, whose loud 
notes were heard on every occasion when I passed a thick patch of reeds on Pleasure Uillsf, a small island on 
Ilicklmg Broad. The position the bird took up was strange— invariably perching, on the approach of the 
boat, on a point just level with the top of the highest reeds. Considering it impossible that one of the 
stems oiPhraomites communis could sustain his weight, I landed and discovered that a thorn hush had been 
driven by ice or floods on the hill, and one small twig stretching upwards formed the observatory from which 
he gave warning to his hrood of approaching danger : while returning to the boat, the downy young, a day or 
two out of the shell, were detected attempting to escape among the roots of the sedge. A week later 
I discovered that the old bird (easily recognized by his eonspicuous colouring) had shifted his quarters, and with 
his brood was domiciled on Rush Hills, a marsh on the lleigham side of the broad, one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred yards from the nearest point of Pleasure Hills. I was at first under the impression 

* A tuft of grass, I perceive, is mentioned by one .vriter as the spot in Avhich the Iledshank places its nest in the Norfolk marshes. According 
to my own expenence, it is almost invariably in rushes that the bird breeds in this locality. There is no denying the fact that a few blades of rank 
grass surround the spot selected; but this coarse vegetation springs up through all the beds and tufts of rushes. Short and stunted marsh-plants 

and glasses may be resorted to in some of the wild northern glens, but at least nine nests out of every ten that have come under my notice in the 
broad-distncts of East ISortolk were constructed among rushes. ^ 

t So called on account of the water-fairs (or frolics as they are locally termed) being formerly held on this part of the broad. 
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that the young must have been transported by their parents after the manner of the Woodeock ; but on 
mentioning the circumstance to a friend in the neiglihourliood, he stated that many years ago a brood of young 
in down liad been observed swimming between the same two hills. 

Itedlegs occasionally sAvim, though it is seldom that they resort to this means of progression. On 
Maich 28th, 1883, I AAas examining through the glasses a small party of four IVaders feeding on the mud at 
a piece of water near Shoreham, and had just identified them when, startled hy a dog, they got on wing, 
and after flying about a couple of hundred yards, pitched in the water exactly opposite Avhere I Avas 
concealed, and swam at once to shore, a distance of five or six yards; their heads were bobbed up and 
doAAii Avhile svAimming, in much the same fashion as the Moorhen. A couple Avhich I shot, in order that there 

should be no doubt as to the species, proved to he an adult in winter plumage and a young liird of the 
previous year. 

Tliese IVailers, at ti.eii- summei- haunts, may frequently ho seen taking up a commanding position, 
and resting for a time or calling loudly on stakes, rails, hoat-housos, stacks of rushes, and occasionally on 
shruhs and hushes. I have watched one now and then endeavouring to steady itself on a waving twig of willow, 
spreading its wings from time to time as its perch sw.aycd to and fro with the breeze. 

During storms of thunder, towards the close of siiiiinier or early autumn, large flights of this species 
together with other TVaders, are frequently attracted at night hy the lights of towns in the neighbourhood 
of heir haunts, and may he heard flying over, calling loudly, for hours at a time. Immense flocks are usually 
to he found collected on the mudbanks at daylight on the morning following their aerial demonstrations. This 
was particularly the case on Breydon Flats on the morning of September oth, 1872, and again on Aimust 2flth 
the following year. On the latter date the movements of Waders appear to have been general airorer the 
sou hern and eastern parts of the country. The cries of Whimbrel, Curlew, Redshanks, and other mud-hirds 
could he distinguished over Yarmouth for hours, and the fact of large flocks of Waders having passed over London 
cuimg the same storm was recorded in more than one publication. On this oceasion, for a few hours after 
at ight. Redshanks were collected m the largest numbers that ever came under my observation : tliere were 

eunner'”''\r numbering over a thousand. There was not another 

g ner on the water (a rare occurrence on Breydon); and the birds being unsuspicious of tlaimer I was 

a e to examine the whole of the flocks at short distances with the glasses. A few hundred Knots, a score or 
0 of Greenshanks, and about a dozen immature Spotted Redshanks were the only strangers to be detected 

lad been exceedingly blusterous with squalls of driving mist and rain, I was anxious to fire the charge from 
mass o*f Rri" load afresh. Selecting as my mark a long-legged Wader that appeared conspicuous in a dense 
bird , ^ *'“= ““d proceeded to collect the slain. Owing to a heavy shower, this 

m statu -peeted through the glasses, and I was somewhat surprised to find that the specimen 

1 1 *“"P'.v I-oung bird of the common species. Numbers of 

but niW ' ° ° p •''““"g’ around, and five or six imiiiaturo Greenshanks had also fallen to the shot, 

usual i ° r * *'°***''^ Redshank could be seen. On carefully examining the bird, it proved to he in the 

of bear™'* T* ’’ Common Redshank, and presented not the slightest diircrenco in the colouring 

Ion ti°* !f ’ * “ " measured from the tliigh dowuwards, wore precisely li inch 

longer than those of any of the others, either old or young, killed hy the same discharge, 'nils ex“ra 

eth of limh and consequent height must have caused the mistake, which a glance through the ^lasses would 

ave rendered impossible, as the colouring of the breasts and undorparts of the immature hi ds of th t^^ 
species diflfers considerably*. 

Eedshaiiks, probably non-breeding birds, are to be seen occasionally frequenting Breydon mudflats all 

* This specimen, having been unfortunately overlooked and forgotten at the close of the day’s work, was not preserved. 
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tlirough May. Under date of May 1873, I find in my notes that several parties of lledlegs appeared in 
company with a few Greenshanks. The young birds usually arrive on the south coast at an early date. A 
small fiock Avas seen on the muds at Shoreham IIarI)our the last week in July 1883. 

It is uncertain at what time the summer plumage is assumed or at what age the young put off the 
immature dress. The birds that gather at their haunts in the Norfolk marshes about the middle of March 
are all, as far as I was able to judge, in full breeding-plumage : in order to he certain, a couple were shot 
(March 2Gth, 1873), Avhich proved to be in that state. On March 28th, 1883, I killed on the coast of Sussex, 
Avith one barrel, an adult in full Avinter and a young one in immature plumage *. On May 4th, 1859 tAvo birds 
were shot in Rye Nook, in Sussex, shoAving full adult Avinter plumage. That this species does not assume the 
full plumage at the age of one year appears evident. lYhether they pair and nest before the age of three 
years is, I consider, doubtful. 

The eggs of the Redshank are sent in large numbers to the local markets from the marshes of the east of 
Norfolk. For the table they can scarcely compare with those of the Peewit, from which they may readily be 
distinguished by the warmer tints of the ground and blotches as Avell as the gloss on the shell; in size they are 
also slightly smaller. I have more than once come across eight eggs in the nest of a Redshank ; but on every 

occasion it Avas evident that tAvo birds had laid in the same nest, each set of eggs differing materially in the 
tone of colouring. ^ 

The young shortly after hrcaking the shell are covered with a light yellowish-brown down, pater about the 
throat, breast, and belly. A few conspicuous black or dark brown markings appear on the back the head 
being mottled with dark brown. On the upper portions of the body the down is of a more tawny hue The 
legs and beak are of a pale brown or dirty flesh tint, the ridge of the upper mandible being somewhat darker. 

• The latter eihibited Uttle er no ehange in plumage or colour of boat and lego from immature specimens obtained in 
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I CAN give uo fresh information regarding the distribution of this speeies over the British Islands ; during the 
years spent shooting and eollecting in the Highlands, and also in the south of Scotland in East Lothian, I 
never caught a glimpse of a Green Sandpiper. Gullane Links and the glens of several of the larger rivers (such 
as the lay, the Spey, and the Beauly with their tributaries) were haunts that might have been imagined 
attractive at one season or another ; still these conspicuous birds escaped observation. 

Ihe furUiest north that I met with this Sandpiper was in the valley of the Esk, a few miles inland from 
B lathy m lorkshire; parts of the wild glen through which the river flows towards the North Sea were 
densely wooded, and these proved to be favourite resorts of the birds. When alarmed they frequently appeared 

to fly out from the upper branches of some of the larger trees; being, however, at that time unacquainted 

with the breeding-habits of tliis species, I made no attempts to search for any nests in which their eggs or 
young might be concealed. These observations were taken early in June 1862, the time of year at which the 
birds might natm-ally be supposed to be engaged in breeding-operations. It is also recorded in the fourth 
edition of Yarrell that the Green Sandpiper was several times shot, in all cases during the month of June, in 
the neighbourhood of Hunmanby near Scarborough, the locality being only a few miles to tbe south of where 
met with the birds. In addition to these remarks the following statement occurs “ The keeper there says 
they breed in old Crows’ ne.sts; he has seen them come off from the nests.” As I repeatedly watched 
them myself in a wooded district at no great distance, and the keeper referred to seems to have been 

acquainted with their habits, there can, I am of opinion, be little doubt the birds have now and then bred in 

us country. There are also statements in the third edition of Knox’s ‘ Ornithological Rambles in Sussex ’ 
lat would lead one to believe that this species had occasionally remained through the summer near Midhurst 
in Sussex, though for what purpose it would be hazardous to express an opinion. 

Tlic only Green Sandpiper exhibiting tl.e perfect mature summer plumage' that I obtained was shot as he 
rose from the marsh-dyke surrounding tbe south side of Hiokling Broad on tbe 28th of May, 1873. Dnrin- the 
latter part of June and throughout July adults may be seen singly or in pairs scattered over several pjts of 
the Suffolk marshes near Yarmouth; these arc probably birds lately returned to this country from their 
ree mg- lauuts m the far north of Europe, While collecting specimens on two or throe occasions in 1871 
pu up as many as four or live pairs and a few single birds along the dykes or in the damp slades in these 
mars es ; the feathers of all procured for examination at this time were much frayed and worn, and the gloss 
on e p umage, so striking in summer, had entirely disappeared. A few young birds are ocoasionallv 
noticed about Breydon mudflats ; this speeies, however, appears to prefer a grass-marsh or the banks of a 
vatei-dyke lor a feeding-ground. On the 28th of August, 1871, I shot a very small one, evidently a bird of 
e year, as it flew past the punt over the ronds on the north side of Breydon; this speciinen was in verv 
gy plumage and in poor condition, giving evidence of having met with rough usage, which might possibly 
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liave been encountered on its passage to our shores, the weather liaving been exceedingly stormy for some davs 
past. Immature birds are also frequently met with during autumn about the mudhanks on some of the 
Sussex rivers, and tliey also visit the pools of brackish water inside the shingle-hanks along several parts of 
the coast-line. The winding course of the river Adur, from Shoreham Harbour to Rramher, fs still a favourite 
resort for immature birds every autumn, and further east the Hats between Rye and Winchelsoa were 
formerly always frequented at this season. 



Ihe first entry in my notes concerning this species occurs under the date of the IGth of September, 1859 
when three young birds were shot at a large pool of brackish water near the centre of the wide-stretchin- 
shmgle-banks near the Nook at Rye*. An extraordinary number of Waders were then scattered over the 
mudflats and along the course of the broad dyke that led from the backwater near AVinchelsea guardhouse to 
the tideway in the harbour. A great change has now taken place over this once famous resort for Fowl and 
H aders ; the whole stretch of mudflats covered at every tide have, after several failures, been at length drained 

and turned into grass-marshes, and the chance for observing rare species formerly to bo obtained must no 
longer be expected. 



* Ihe birds obtained on that day are referred to under the heading of the Spotted Redshank on page 1 
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y HY the name of y ood-Sandpiper was bestowed on this marsh-frequenting species appears a mystery ; 
to the Green Sandpiper this appellation would have been far more appropriate, that wary bird, it is w^ell 
knoun, being the only Sandpiper that ever lays its eggs in clefts in the branches, squirrels’ dredges, or 
deserted nests of Pigeons, Thrushes, Crows, or any other birds that are suitable in the greenwood trees. ° 

The earliest arrival of the AYood- Sandpiper in tliis country in the spring is recorded in my notes 
under the date May 10th, 1882, when a remarkably fine adult male in full summer plumage was shot 
in a marsh-dyke near Slioreham Harbour, in West Sussex. While shooting, fishing, and collecting in 
the flat country in the east of Norfolk, I repeatedly remarked during the summer months that a sudden 
change of weather, or an unaccustomed rise or fall of the water, would immediately bring these birds 
m larger or smaller numbers to tbe hills round the broads. On the 18th of May, 1883, the Avind blowing 
strong from the north, with frequent squalls, a flock of about thirty Wood-Sandpipers were in company 
with as many Reeves on the hills round llickling Rroad ; after getting on Aving the tAvm species separated 
at once, but joined again on alighting, after flying over the Avater for a time. I Avas unable to obtain a 
sufiiciently close vieAv to ascertain the state of plumage exhibited by these birds ; iu all probability, 

hoAvever, they were immature, as adults at this season are usually to be seen singly, in pairs, or in 
small parties. 

The water ^on Hickling Broad, which had been gradually falling for a week or so, was lower on the 
9th of June, 1870, than any of the natives had previously Avitnessed, and the tide did not commence to floAV 
lip the river for several days. During the interval, two or three flocks of Little Stints and several pairs of 
B ood-Sandpipers in perfect plumage Avere seen, some of both species being obtained as specimens. All these 
Waders were busily engaged in searching for food among the weeds exposed by the fall of the water, and 
proved exceedingly fearless when approached by tbe punt, allowfing a very close inspection to be made. 

Early in August 1859 I ascertained that a pool of Avater, collected in an excavation where the 
shingle had been carried away from the wide-spreading banks for tbe formation of a line of railway near 
Eye, m East Sussex, was a very favourite resort for these birds. A flock, varying from twenty to 
twice that number, usually frequented this spot every season for several weeks during the years I visited 
the district. The birds proved be all immature, and Avere generally found feeding iu the long grass and 
mong the rank vegetation round the pool ; now and then I noticed one or two perched on a line of 
posts and rails that crossed this large piece of shalloAv water. 

This species is to be seen all through the summer in the broad country in the east of Norfolk; I 
nd the following in my notes for 1873 under the date of June 30th Heavy rain had fallen during 
le night, Avith squalls of Avind from the north-east ; soon after daybreak there Avere many flocks of 
a ers on the marshes round the broad. At least a score of immature Ruffs and Reeves and as many 
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AVood-Sandpipci’s, also juveniles, were on Rush Hills, and several Curlew^s and Dunlins appeared on wing 
as soon as I fired a shot, wliich dropped a couple of this species, in order to ascertain their state of 
plumage with certainty. In the afternoon the Ruffs and Reeves had taken their departure and the 
AVood-Sandpi])ers were scattered in small parties of two or three over the slades on the different hills.” 
I remarked that A\ ood-Sandpipers in immature plumage remained in the vicinity of Ilickling Broad 
during the whole of that summer; on the 2Ith of July a largo flock of thirty or forty were o”bserved, 
and seven Averc stopped hy a shot as they sprung on wdng Avhile feeding on one of the slades. Five 
only were secured, owing to the dangerous nature of the moving bog on wdiicli they fell; all, however, 
exhibited tlic state of plumage assumed by the non-breeding birds remaining in this country during the 

The difference in the plumage of the adult and immature is apparent at a glance, and may often 
he detected through the glasses while the birds arc moving about feeding. On the former the colouring 
of the hack is a dark blackish brown with clear white spots, while on the latter the feathers on the 

hack are of a dull brown-green tint, and the spots a dirty pale yellow; the old birds also are generally 
larger and far more Aveighty. ^ 

But a single instance Avhere the nest of this species has been discovered in the British Islands appears 
to he recorded in any work on ornithology; it is, however, possible, from the accounts given by one or two 
writers, that this species has bred in the same locality in former years. In this case the nest Avas found on 
restAvick Car (noAv drained), in Northumberland, by Mr. John Hancock, on the 3rd of June, 1853. 

Eaily m June 1807 I fell in with a pair evidently nesting on Gnilane Links in East Lothian • the 
birds liad taken up their quarters on the lower portion of the sandy Hats towards the west, where tliere 
vei-e large patches of green rushes and long coarse grass. My attention was first attracted by one 
0 le birds darting through the air and going through much the same performance as tlie Common 
Snipe, though the sounds emitted were not so loud; these extraordinary antics were carried on for some 
line, and hnal ly both birds were lost siglit of during a prolonged flight towards the east. All would 
w i lou doubt, liave gone well, and the nest been discovered, had not a Snipe appeared on the scene, and 

one ”rtl it 'ras shortly joined hy another. Ualf an hour later 

the Mood-Sandpipcrs was again soaring over, dashing down in the same manner as previously 

witnessed; m a few minutes the Snipes were also circling round. As the number of birds on wdn- was 
omewha perplexing when an attempt was made, at a distance, to follow the movements of the Sandpipers 
thiough tlie g asses, I determined to shoot one or, if possible, both of the Snipes, and leave the place clear 
or the inspeetion of the Sandpipers. An opportunity soon occurred, as one of the Snipes dashed round ■ 

the’ I le fl- r 1 , "T'"‘ to he crossiuc 

ne of flight without attracting my attention, and hotli birds dropped to the shot. The Sand- 

male wou d without doubt now desert the spot. Though there were but slight hopes of success after 

urPiseZer' PhaT'the’ b“ d“” T ‘^1 ‘'"= 

resident in this mrt of tim ^ temporary 

ve^ 1 in 1803 and the 

- e jeai. I noticed these birds in s,,nng on two occasions and imagined them to be Snipes not 

having had access to any of the works that describe their habits during tlie breediiZscason T !’ las 
time I went to inspect this favourite haunt of IVaders and Wildfowl n f 

taken nkee in fho 't v and WildtoAAl, a fcAv years back, a change had 

place 11 the aspect of its surroundings, and it was evident that the former denixeus of the slades 

and swamps liad heon comiielled to seek other quarters ueuiseus ot the slades 
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COMMON SANDPIPER. 



TO TAN us IIYPOLEUCUS. 



The Common Sandpiper is a spring and autumn migrant, arriving on our southern coasts about the end 
of the second week in April, and, after rearing its young in many parts of the country, leaving our 
inhospitable shores to seek a warmer climate before the frosts of autumn and early winter have set in. 

In Sussex these birds may be observed (in spring for the most part singly) about the pools of brackish 
water in the vicinity of the sea-beach. After a few days’ halt they gradually make their way inland, 
usually following the course of the rivers, and so on through the country to their summer-haunts. Stragglers 
and late arrivals may be seen for a month or five weeks later, but no instance of the species remaining to nest 
in the county has come under my notice. I am aware that the fact of this Sandpiper having bred in 
Sussex is recorded on what ought to be good authority. The banks of the rivers and streams in this 
part of the country are scarcely suitable to the requirements of the species, and possibly (as I judge from 
eggs that have been shown as undoubted specimens) mistakes, in some instances at least, may have 
occurred. In Norfolk this attractive bird makes its appearance at much the same date as in the southern 
counties, frequenting during its short stay in the district the shades and moist portions of the hills round 
the broads, or the edges of the drains that run through the saltwater mudflats. 

By the lakes in Cumberland and the winding streams of some of the adjoining counties I have seen 
this Sandpiper in June; and it is probable that it passes the summer there, though, not needing specimens 
of eggs or young, no search was made for the nests. Along the shores of the Tay these birds usually 
take up their quarters early in May, and from this point to the extreme north of Sutherland and Caithness 
I met with them in almost every suitable locality. 

On one occasion four young birds in the down, evidently but lately hatched, were detected a few 
yards above high-water mark on the shores of a sandy creek in Gairloch, on the west coast of Boss-shire. 
The spot was flat and open, similar in every respect to the usual haunts of the Ringed Plover, several 
of which species were breeding close at hand. That the Sandpiper should have chosen a situation for 
nesting so devoid of cover is most improbable, and I conclude that the tiny mites, notwithstanding their 
apparent w'ant of strength, had succeeded in making their way down the course of a rocky burn from 
the adjoining moorland. Where Sandpipers take up their summer-quarters in w^ooded localities they 
may frequently be seen sitting (at times at a considerable height) in the surrounding timber. Numbers 
are to be met with in various parts along the canal between Inverness and Dochfour, near the head of 
Loch Ness. When put up from their feeding-grounds, I repeatedly watched them alight on the limbs of 
Scotch firs or other large forest trees and run rapidly along the branches jerking their tails. 

I was informed by the keepers at Pitnacree and other shootings along Strath Tay (where these 
Sandpipers are especially numerous during the breeding-season) that great difficulty was experienced 
in keeping open the traps set for Crows about the pools near the river-side. The unfortunate birds 
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A^eie continually tailing victims, flics or other insects that settled on the baits proliably attractino- them 

to (1.0 spot. A man who lookc.l over a part of the ground declared that at least a dozen Sandniners 
had been destroyed on his heat in less tlian a week. ^ ^ 

The C.>mmon Sandpiper swims well, and is an exeellent diver when wounded. I have watched nianv 
an mexpenenoed sportsman g.catly excited hy his frantic and unavailing efforts to secure a winded 
h.rd which had fallen close to his boat. Each time he stretched over to grasp the active swimmoi” it 
won d p ungo under, with the case and rapidity of a Guillemot, and. ducking from one side of the craft 
to the other, would frequently succeed in evading capture. Unless winged. I Inavo only on one or two 
occasions noticed an adult taking to the water, though now and then they might be seen in the act of 
padding aetoss some small pool or creek along the river-side hy which they fed. While flshin- on the 
Lymn, m Porthslure, tn June 1807, a Merlin made a sudden dash at a Sandpiper skimming across The river 
uith.n twenty yards of where 1 stood. Instantly tho bird dived below the surface, and did not enier.>„ 
„ m till tho shelter of some stunted willow hushes (whose branches overhung the water) had he™ 
leaciei loicing my way an hour later through tho thick cover to roach a pool lower down the river 
I distnrhed, m an open space, some living creature that appeared, as it rapidly threaded its way amoim 
the shrubs aud plants, to be either a rat or a rabbit. On searching closely I came upon the nest of a 
and, nper with four eggs, and doubtless it was the parent bird that had attracted my attention A 
collector of eggs who happened to bo present was anxious to secure tho clutch as specimens" and immodiat; 
steps were taken to ensure the safety of his treasures till our return from fishing. A stoat or To 1 ad 
shmvn themselves in a stone dyke near the river-bank, and, in order to guard against an attack rthese 
estiuetive animats, a covering of coarse grass was first laid across the nest, and next a heap of saL and 
small stones was cautiously spread over to the depth of several inches. Late in the evening on makiim 
our way to romovo the eggs we were much astonished on diseoveriiig that the bird had rcTured to S 

“‘T ““ -‘I -0 e-s and ivas 

o * 

The young swim as soon as they leave tho nest and are capable of running along the hanks of the 
displ“.ed'' by 'tlTold hiim'sT*'"^ *'fT 

the wa t ben ath L roe, of r '“'™ ia 

wn. , overhanging slab of rock to which they had made their 

wa>, hy diving or swimming, on the first signs of dan-er ^ 

With the pur,^^i o f L hrear “h hhl 'if” 

arrow-heads, are clearly 1101 aid tta ““ f r ’^-‘'■I-oiatod 

niavkings on the haek,"the ^ Z ^ 

speckled and streaked with dTbSi The T t ^ f"'"’ 

Umes hy the action of tho wf ™ at 
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TO TANUS CANKSCEXS. 



In spring and again in autumn, in still greater numbers, tills species is to lie seen in the southern and 
eastern counties of England ivlnle on the passage to and from its breeding-grounds in the far north. 
Tliough the majority cross the sea, a considerable number rear their young in tiie more remote districts of 
sereral counties in the Highlands as well as on some of the IVestern Islands. Those that came under my 
observation during summer in the south were in every instance in immature plumage, plainly indicating 
that the pcifect adult dress is not assumed till after the second or third year. 

1 hough it appears there is undisputable evidence that the nest of this species has been repeatedly 
found close to the edge of a Highland loch, those I met with were invariably placed on tbe driest 
portions of the moors; and although small pools of rain-water might possibly have collected in the 
adjacent peat-holes, the nests were always at a considerable distance from either loch or river never to the 
best of my recollection, nearer than a quarter of a mile, I remarked at a nest in the west of Ross-shire that 
both birds regularly left the moors in company and came down to the sea-shore to feed, frequenting both the 
sandy bays and pools of salt water among the weed-grown slabs of rock. Throughout the inland districts, such 
as the central portions of Sutherland and Caithness, they were usually found searching for food in the 
iieimty of the lochs along the river-sides, or by the pools, either on the floes or the open moorlands. 

igh four IS doubtless the full complement of eggs laid by tlio Greensliank, the first nest I met with 
contamed eigb ; these were arranged with the centre egg balanced upright on the smaller end and the 
0 hers surrounding It, the shape of the shells and the depth of the cradle allowing the formation of a 

she 1 “‘ft 1 't Itave been captured on the nest, as 

allowed her back to be stroked over two or three times before rising on wing and inakinv off In 

many other instances where the nests were frequently passed, the female took not the slightest notice of 

to ivas“f *r^ ‘r OSS* previouslv referred 

erv itrTll‘“ "'”1 “ '“‘or 1 he,;d of another being 

tte I f I T ““t' l“‘ f “0 youngster just released from 

Crask 1 A t t I “ ^ " 0 “ -quainted, on the moors between the 

same nest f la each of these cases a couple of birds must have laid in the 

mv no tie!' I ‘ f '‘odsliank, of which a far greater number have come under 

providerbv tf' I “"f ™ ‘'o‘oo‘o‘l in the humble cradle 

P icled by the lee^Mt for the accommodation of its brood. 

Large numbers of Greenshanks intermixed with Ecdlegs and Shanks* were swarming on the Brevdon 

X “f f ‘•‘O gun aimM at one o/th! 

unfortunately caused more slaughter than was anticipated, as, in addition to the specimen required, 

* 5ames given by tbe Breydon gunners to the Common and Spotted Bedshanks. 
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at least a dozen of this species were stopped by the discliarge. I remarked tliat the adults were in 
almost full summer plumage and nearly double the size of the immature birds ; the legs and feet of both 
old and young were of a dirty greenish-yellow tinge. While shooting on Breydon in May 1873, we 
noticed that a few Greenshanks, in company with Redshanks, came daily to the flats as the tide fell, betaking 
themselves at high water to the slades in the marshes ; these were doubtless the young of the previous 
year, the feathers on the head and neck being exceedingly light and totally different to the state of 
plumage exhibited by the adults during the breeding-season. 

liming stoiniy nights these birds arc often attracted by the lights, and niav be beard in company 
with other Waders screaming over towns ; I repeatedly detected their shrill outcries amon<>' the varied 
notes of several large and noisy flocks that passed and circled over Yarmouth on the night of the 4th 
of Septemher, 1872, and again on the 25th of August the following year. Even when undisturbed by 
sudden atmospheric changes, Greenshanks may he heard while on wing during the hours of darkness : 
half an hour after midnight on the 22nd of July, 1873, while quanting quietly up one of the rivers 
running through the flat country in the east of Norfolk, we listened for some minutes to their unmistakable 
notes as a pair winged their way overhead, apparently holding a course pointing due north-east. 

A stiff breeze of wind not uiifrequently brings flocks of these and other Waders to the hills and marshes 
around the Norfolk broads at any season of the year. On the 28th of April, 1883, the wind blowing strongly 
from the cast-south-east and exceedingly cold, a nuniher of Black and Common Terns as well as Waders 
were driven for shelter to the flooded marshes and sheltered portions of Mickling Broad. Chance visitors, 
such as Curlew, lYhimhrel, Greenshanks, and Dunlins, were in swarms, while the Peewits, Redshanks, and 

Buffs and Reeves had greatly increased in numbers, their ranks having been recruited by birds on passage 
to more northern quarters. ° 

I have met with this species only on a single occasion in winter, and then its presence at that time 
of year was evidently compulsory. On the 14th of December, 1882, an adult bird in light-tinted 
plumage, with the breast streaked with black, was shot at a brackish pool just inside the shingle-hanks 
between Shoreliam and Lancing. On rising from the water’s edge, I remarked that its flight appeared to be 
much impeded by wounds or weakness, and on further examination it was discovered that the wino- had 
been either imperfectly pinioned or cut by a shot. It may not he out of place to state that the points 

o both upper and lower mandibles were of a dark horn tint, an olive-greenish brown showing at the base 
the legs and feet exhibiting a dull olive-green tinge. 

While sliooting round the islands near tlio head of the Cromarty I'irth in the early autumn of 1808, 
found several small parties of Greenshanks, evidently hatehed out on the moors in the neighhourhood! 
feeding among the weeds that grow profusely on the moist soil of the mudllats. A few of the vouimer 
htrds that were killed hy the punt-gun while in pursuit of fowl or other Waders proved liy no' niemis 
unpalatable, though excessively fat, when properly dressed. As Snipes, however, were ahuiidant and 
easily obtained, I did not molest these interesting juveniles to any extent. 
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UMOHA MELANURA. 



From the inforrnahon I was enabled to gather ndiile shooting and collecting in the marshlands of tlie 
east of Norfolk, this species appears to haye been scarce in the earlier days of even the oldest fenmen 
Though these birds have long ceased to breed in this locality, I seldom passed the spring on Breydon 
mudflats, or the broads about Iliekling, without meeting with one or two specimens, stragglers evidently still 

continuing to pass over and occasionally to alight for a short time about their old haunts at the season of 
migration. 

On referring to my notes for 1871, I find that small parties of Black-tailed Godwits were seen re-ularlv 
or two or three dys on the hills of some of the Pottei-neighain marshes during the first week in°Moy‘- 
the whole of these birds proved exceedingly wary, and in the end escaped without offering a ehanee of a 
shot. Their shrill eries were sure to attract attention, little diffleulty being experienced in aseerfainiim if 
they vere in the vicinity when once on wing. The flight of this species will readily be recognized by those 
w^o have previously met with opportunities for observing their actions; while eireling ove°r tlm 
hey usually keep a a considerable elevation, the movements of the wings appearing slow and re<mlar I 
have, however, watched them on more than one occasion dash down and sw-oop to the ground with almost 
m same actions as the Smpe. A few days later (on the lltli of the mouth), when shootim. on Breydon an 
ex^edingly deeply eolonred bird (evidently in full breeding-plumage) settled on the open flats at a safe 
stance from any of the drains, and after remaining feeding for an hour or two, well out of raime of even the 
leanest punt-gun. eventually took its departure unmolested, flying towards the north-east 

note, loud 

1'1-om the entries in my journals it appears that the number of Black-tail erl rnrlwif. 

Selmte ra r r T ntl^owereeommonlyin those days visited about the middir„“ 

fliff U 1 ew small parties ot immature birds; at this season they were usually confidino- but little 

"e?.l ® experienced in procuring any specimens required. On the Kith and 17th orCe:i:b™ 185^ 

IVntel 1 * ““ny other 11 aders, were especially numerous about the pools near the Winchelsea’ 

1 mo;!rb"’r ■“ ^ ™-“ked Lt tins spects “i: 

frequented by the’ Z-tailed Gorr''’l“^^^ ''“iT, ““‘l-^nnks 

Redshanks BmiT i c i • ^ lepeatcdly observed them, in company with Greenshanks 

as all tlie’ andpipers, about the pools near Bye, and with Green and Wood-Sandpipers as Avell 

fl-Li ‘;,r :‘r:er^,;;“ an:;e:id! 

P ^ p invariably dissolved when rising on wing. During the autumn of 1871 and tlie 
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following 3 ’oai‘ soveral in immature plumage made their appearance on Ilreydon, the specimens from wdiich 
the figures in the Plates were taken being shot on the 31st of August, 1872. 

The last Black-tailed Godwits that came under my notice during the autumn migration were a couple 
of immature birds seen on the loth of August, 1881, on a rush-grown marsh within a few miles of the sea- 
coast, and seldom of late years have I met with a chance of closely inspecting such a mixed party of IVaders 
and IVildfowI. Owing to the heavy rain which had fallen incessantly for several days, much water was 
out on many of the marshes, the land in some instances being entirely submerged with the exception of 
the hanks thrown up along the dykes. Expecting that the floods, as was commonly the case at this season, 
would have attracted a few fowl, I made my way cautiously in a punt to a spot near which a small party of 
leal hod been previously observed to settle. After working the bows of the craft carefully into a thick patch 
of rnshes, I crawled forward, and with the help of a powerful pair of glasses at once discovered that my 
approach had hren made without raising the slightest alarm in the assembled multitude. Though a couple of 
Common Sandpipers rose within three feet of the bows of the boat, they alighted again iinmediately on a 
heap of old timber, used to form a bridge when cattle were driven from one marsh to another. A few yards 
further a flock of Garganey, that must have consisted of at least a couple of broods, were swimmimr round 
about the sedges or trampling on the broken rushes where a footing could be obtained, apparently eno-aoed in 
searching for food. The adjoining patch of flags afforded shelter to some eight or ten Shovellers, smiattinw 
azi y among the roots of the plants till roused and put on the alert by the arrival of a coll ” of Common 
leal, which swept rapidly round for a couple of turns and then dropped out on the open water. On 
examining the short grass by the dyke side more closely a Snijie or two and several Dunlins were detected • 
while on a iMtcli of mud and wood that rose up slightly above the surface of the flood two Black-tailed 
Godwits, resting contentedly with necks contracted and their heads drawn back, showed up most conspicuously 
above a swmrm of smaller Waders that I was unable at the moment to identify, owing to the spots of drifting 
ram eolleeting on the glasses. After watching this animated scene for over an hour, scarcely a bird with the 
exeqition of Snipes, King-Dotterel, and a few stray Peewits and Eedshanks. having risen on wing or shifted 
their positions the assemblage was suddenly broken up with no little uproar by a shot tired at some distance 
on the uplands. For a few moments the whole marsh appeared alive with wings as one after another the 
vaiious parties of Atildfowl and Waders rose up, some only to settle again, and others after wheeling in the 
air for a time to make rapidly olf for other quarters. The Black-tailed Godwits surrounded by a swarm of 
ood-Sandpipers (ideiitihed at last) sprung up and, mute, as usual • at this season, flew steadily' off in a line 
fm- the coast, the Sandpipers circling round the marshes and drawing up a few Dunlins in pursuit for a 
time, but eventually rising high in the air and following a course of their own. In the midst of the General 
outcry fte well-known note of the Whimbrel was heard, as three or four couple that had escaped notice'mnon. 

“'“' 7 banks sprung up and made off direct tor the shore ; a small party 

Eeeves as wel as two separate pairs of Green Sandpipers were also unobserved till after clearin- the Lds 
and willows. After a ew minutes’ absence the Wood-Sandpipers, shortly followed by the Eeeves, were .amah: 

10 ng ovei the spot from which they rose, darting down with rapid flight, and after hovering for a moment 
on lliittering and extended wings disappearing into the long grass. The Common Teal and Shovellers had 
long ago settled on some outlying shades, while the Garganey, having paid not the slightest attention to tlm 
uproar, were still slushing in the shallows. Invariably suspicious of danger, and jllous of th “lHit 

^ tiially dropped on a Gotten 

* I have never heard immature Black-tailed Godwits utter any note. 
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Vi ITH the exception of tlie hciglit of summer, when hut few stragglers remain in Great Britian, tlie Bar- 
tailed Godwit is to be found at all seasons in more or less abundance wherever mudflats or an open coast- 
line afford a sufficient stretch of uninterrupted feeding-ground. At various times I met with this species 
in large numbers on the shores of several of the Scotch firths from Dornoch to Dunbar, again in a few 
instances on the mnds and rocky islands off the coast of Northumberland and on numberless spots on 
the flat shores of the southern and eastern counties of England. So far as my own experience goes, 
this V ader is far from common on the coast of the Western Highlands. On one occasion I noticed two 
or three small parties flying over the Minch in the beginning of May, and a flock numbering from 
fifteen to twenty on the shores of Loch Broom. 

If all the yarns of the old Breydon fowlers arc to bo credited, these birds must in days gone by 
have visited the mudflats in that district in countless thousands. An immense body stretching, when 
alighted, in a long line on the south shores over the space between three of the stakes marking the course 
of the navigable channel, was a favourite theme of conversation among these worthies. At the present day 
tlieir numbers have sadly fallen off. I have often spent the whole of May, from daylight almost till 
dark, on the water without seeing more than two or three hundred pass during the month. Along the 
shmgle-hanks of Kent and Sussex, as well as on the Norfolk flats, the arrival of the Godwit was 
formerly eagerly looked forward to by all the shore-gunners of the locality. The sands stretching from 
Bye to Lydd, with the well-known Nook and the creeks in Bomney Marsh, were the spots on” which 
they usually settled in the largest numbers. Eiirtlier west the flats of Shorcham, Goring Banks, Pagham 

Harhour^,. and the extensive muds about Bosham, Emsworth, and Chichester were visited in favourable 
seasons both in spring and autumn. 

^ Though numbers of Godwits remain during winter in Great Britian and are to be met with occasionally 
m all suitable situations from north to soutli, the spring flights of birds tliat have passed the cold weather 
in a warmer climate commence to arrive on the south coast shortly after the beginning of May. A few 
days later the flats of the eastern counties arc thickly tenanted, should the wind continue easterly. A 
c lange of weather and a gale from the west or south-west, however, puts a sudden stop for a time to 
the migration. With cold cutting breezes from the cast or north-east, I have of late years repeatedly seen 
large flocks of Godwits passing along the Sussex coast near Shorcham, from half to a quarter of a mile at 
sea. The birds now appear to prefer drawing in beneath the shelter of the shore and continuing their 
journey further east to settling for a time on the muds they formerly frequented. The flio-ht-time on 
Breydon usually commences about the 8th or 9th of IVIay, the 12th to the 15th being considered the best 
( ays. As on the south coast, light easterly breezes with a slight inclination from either north or south 

» Now drained for many years; and tlie mudflats known as the Nook at live have shared the same fate. 
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appear the most favourable quarters. Witli a strong wiud from west or south-west during the third week in 
May I liave seen large flocks of Waders flying in rapid succession direct in the face of the gale for several 
hours ; these were probably birds which had previously passed over Breydon flats, and made considerable 
progress on the passage Avhen tlie change set in, their line of flight being straight from the open sea. With a 
continuation of wind from south or west few, if any, of this species will make their appearance along 
the east coast, the course followed under such circumstances being some miles off the land, the "renter 
portion of tlie migrants missing our shores entirely*. I have on two or three occasions observed'’ lar"e 
flocks passing twenty or thirty miles from land; and fishermen, who were old gunners, assured me that they 
have met with all the various species of Waders in immense flights for several consecutive days outside 
the Dogger Bank, the quarters usually frequented by these Waders on the east-coast mudbanks bein" 
at such times almost completely deserted until a change of wind. On the return journey in the autumn 
the majority of our visitors arc young of the year. Though these birds arc occasionally seen at this 
season m large flocks, thc^ numbers that have come under my observation can by no means compare 
with the dense masses of Knots repeatedly met with on the shores of the Scotch firths. 

At the Little Ferry near Golspie, in Sutherland, I met with immense numbers of Godwits in full winter 
plumage in March 1809. A short extract from my notes may possibly give some idea of the aspect of 
the sands at the harbour-mouth on the evening of the 10th of March. It may be as well to state that I 
had during the day been shooting on the upper waters of this muddy estuary, and consequently driven 
many Maders and Mildfowl towards the coast. “On reaching the harbour, as there was still another hour 
o ayigit, ne dropped down to the bar, and on rounding the point came at once within view of 
le almost gatheiing of the feathered tribe I ever witnessed. Several acres of sand and mud as well as 
the intersecting pools to the west of the channel were densely packed with birds, while above the busy 
tilling hundreds and thousands of IVaders in flocks both large and small flew hither and thither, turnin" 
and tviisting with their well-known velocity, seeking an open space on which to alight. Oyster-Catchers 
were present in the largest numbers, especially conspicuous owing to their attractive colouriu". At no 
great distance (though each species kept for the most part separate) herds of Curlew were eagerl/exploriu" 
he ooze. Godwits, lOiots, Grey and Golden Plover, together with countless Dunlins, spread out in aU 
lice ions ovei le ats. Gulls by hundreds hovered over the channel or settled in the pools, while 
ormorants in small^ parties were ranged by the water-side. Brent Geese to the number of at least a 
couple of hundred with several bunches of Mallard and Wigeon, had dropped in the vicinity of the wash 
of the tide and cleaned and plumed their feathers regardless of the noisy multitude. In ‘the centre of 

floatetT tr I^ong-tailed Ducks, many exhibiting ti.e finest stages of plumage 

c ed quietly, paddling slowly against the flowing tide. Having no desire for slaughter, ti.e punt was 

voiked silently into a small creek, and the movements of the incessantly shifting birds quietly Watched 
.n hopes so„,e st.-aosers .night ho detected. At last the g.-aduall, i..e..oasi„g doo.n of a "u . ' 

...gh gave wa..„.„g that a ntove n.ast he n.ade, espceiallv as a landing would ..oed ,o he elt led I 
,»n W.th winch we wove hut little acquainted. On .-caching the fe.-.-,, ho.veve.-, the.-e .vaT lot the 
.g.test cause fo.- anx.ety. On the punt being sighted th.-ongh the dense haze, now d.-ifti.... in fro... 

body to r” sl.calings-wives. lads, a,.d h.ssies-.-ushcd .town i,. 

vJt rit , of it once out of .-each of the swell The 

cart-ied st.-ai.d.roff‘’to ’ l^,'™" Te “““ 

eveni.n> to' such of the n^ ““ootutuodation. A small g.-atnit.v handed ovet- the previous 

rendered assistance had led to this somewhat ludicrous reception.” 

* I am aware that my own experience as to tlte direction of llte wind most favourable for tlie arrival of Godwits 
corresponds with the statements of some writers. 
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Before leaving this locality, as some Eowl and Waders were required to distribute among the people, I 
availed myself of a few of the chances offered, Avithout, hoAvever, meeting Avith any great success. At the 
first discharge an excellent opportunity for heavy slaughter Avas lost, fifty-two GodAvits only and a couple 
of Knots being obtained. The combined flocks Avere sweejung rapidly doAvn the flats, folloAving the 
course of a Avinding channel in Avhich the punt Avas stationed, and on approaching Avithin the distance of 
eighty yards the whole body in an instant turned off to the right and swept across the mudbanks, a small 
portion only of the immense flight being exposed to a hasty cross shot. On another occasion twenty-four 
GodAvits and seventy Knots Avere gathered : this Avas a second failure, the tide rising so rapidly that 
large numbers of cripples Avere SAvept from the shore by the rush of AAnter before those nearest at hand 
Avere collected *. 



In addition to the GodAAuts met AAutli at the Little Kerry, I have also seen this species in Avinter on 
the slides of the Eiith of Eorth betAA'cen Gullane Bay and North BerAA'iek. A fcAV small parties Avere 
noticed in the marshes in the neighbourhood of Salthouse and Cley in Norfolk, in January 1872. Breydon 
flats AAOuld doubtless be resorted to all through the season, Avere the birds alloAvcd but a short cessation 
of hostilities. All round the south coast Godwits appear annually during severe Aveather on the mudflats 
and occasionally on the marshes. It is seldom this species is met Avith on grass-lands ; the frosts and 
snows of January 18G7, however, brought several scattered parties to Peveusey Level. I noticed these 

aders eagerly searching for food among the patches of green rushes in a marsh where the ground AVas 
free from suoaa'. 

To give all the extracts from my notes referring to the presence of the Bar-tailed Godwit during spring 
and autumn is useless. At such seasons this species, as previously stated, is by no means uncommon on 
all suitable parts of the southern and eastern counties. The flocks migrating towards their breeding-haunts 
appear, according to my own experience, for the most part to strike across the North Sea before reaching 
the Scotch coast. A few stragglers at times remain on our shores in summer; these birds, however, at 
this season seldom show the perfect breeding-plumage. I noticed a small party in company with Knots on 
the sands in Edderton Bay, in the Dornoch Eirth, at the end of June and beginning of July 18G8. 

The young on Dieir first arrival in autumn are exceedingly fearless. Like the majority of the Eowl 
and IVaders reared in the deserted regions of the far north, these birds appear, unfortunately for their own 
safety, to be totally unacquainted Avith the destructive propensities of human nature. 

Though I am unable to speak from personal experience, the edible qualities of the Godwit are 
evidently held in but slight estimation. On the counter of the game-dealer this species is seldom, if ever, 
seen, though hundreds recently killed are now and then exhibited on the stalls in the markets. During 
severe weather they are also hawked about the streets by itinerant traders, who bestow various higli! 
sounding titles on their wares in order to tempt unsuspecting customers. 



On this portion of the north-east coast the flood-tide rushes in across the flats with the utmost rapidity. 
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MACHETES PUGNAX. 



There is no denying Rie fact that it was at first a difficulty to decide as to the scientific name of this species ; 
having, however, considered the observations taken while watching their habits for several years, I quite agree 
with the remarks in the first paragraph in the fourth edition of Yarrell, which is as follows “ The Ruff differs 
in so many points from the species included in the genera Totanus, Scolopaw, and Tringa, that the generic 
division and term 2Iacheies *, in reference to its pugnacious habits, proposed for it by Cuvier, has been 
admitted by the majority of systematic writers.” 

During the last thirty years this singular bird has greatly decreased in numbers throughout the British 
Islands ; though several make their appearance every spring in the eastern counties, there are at tlie present 
time but t«-o or ti.ree looaliiies where they remain to roar their youns, if they are not molested. The 
swamps ami marshes formerly frequented liy them having been so reduced by the improved system of drainage 
few spots suitable to their requirements are left ; added to which the demand for their eggs and the o-eneral 
persecution to which they are exposed have rendered it almost impossible for the residents to resort to their 
old Iiannts during spring and summer. dYlien I first visited Hielding Broad, in the east of Norfolk, in May 
18/0, there were several Buffs and Beeves on the hills; the Bedshanks and Peewits, however, by dashine down 
and screaming, disturbed them whenever an attempt ivas made to get within range. 

On tlm 2nd of June we started in the boats from Ileigham Bridge an hour before midnight, in order to 
reach the Broad by daybreak ; unfortunately, however, the Buffs and Beeves were put on the alert by the same 
wo species. These noisy pests (too numerous to he shot down) continued flying round, giving notice of our 
pproaeh when the whole flock of birds we were in quest of were either fighting or feeding on a low part of 

o • 

To pass the time while making our way I, rolled up in a couple of warm rugs and pusliin-. my head into 
some so t cushions just under the fore deck, dropped off to sleep. While quanting slowly overlhe'lp w ”ter 
m the channel over Ileigham Sounds, after having left the river, the man who was working my punt roused 
me up quietly and drew my attention to one of those curious lights known in some parts as “ Jack-o’-Lanterns ” 

A id So Tb " t- Tl- luminous mystery was first observed ou the small islai^rjed 

nextlioveldr ir T r1 water-plants tor a minute or two. It 

xt hovered further into the dense cover extending towards the Ileigham marshes, and was finally lost si-rlit 

of among the high reeds that flourish here, the light becoming gradually more indistinct Perhans ' tliis 

“e'te ‘by rwutclf ”ti" 1''! t" 7“ "" ^ 

Ulo ume oy my vatcli. Tliese lights are not now so often seen in this rtf i 

by, the roelaiming of the marshes having rendered the ground too dry. At one time 'they 7ei7 s7l ‘rirver 

* Pugnator. 4. t • r . 

T Ignis fatuus. 
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about in the ditches round tlic churchyard at Potter Hcigham and tlie adjoining marshes, where stagnant 
pools were to he found. Under the name of “ Jack-o’-Lanterns,” these extraordinary visions were reported to 
he still common in many parts of the low-lying flats of Kent and Sussex, where reeds and rushes have flourished 
for many years. The decomposition of the roots and stalks of the water-plants is supposed to account for the 
fantastic vapour that flitters about and often puzzles the natives of marshy districts. 

Many years ago I remember the gamekeepers and lookers over the marshes in Pevensey Level, to which our 
shooting extended when living at Catsfield in the east of Sussex, relating wonderful stoides about these 
mysterious vapours. “ The Jack-o’-Lanterns,” as they were called in this district, were reported to be 
frequently seen about some of the slades and shallow pools in soft parts of the marshes in the Level, and also 
at two or three of the pells * near tlie river and adjoining the shingle-banks. 

A few of these flickering lights were also stated to have been recognized hovering around the moist spots 
and the pools near the hanks of a nice little trout-stream that bordered a large stretch of land covered with 
furze hushes, known as the “ horthy ” field, and affording cover for immense numbers of rabbits. This wild and 
unreclaimed extent of useless ground has now undergone a great transformation. I also ascertained that a 
bright, luminous, flickering light Avas exhibited by fresh-caught Avhiting, when cut up for feeding our captive 
Gannets and Guillemots : this avo learned at a small village in Canty Bay, Avhile providing for the young birds 
brought from the Bass Bock and reared in the boat-sheds; Avhen our charges Avere visited after dark, their 
stock of provisions attracted attention as soon as the door of the shed Avas opened. The rays of the glittering- 
shine that casts such a lustre around the herrings used as bait for the traps that protect the nests and eggs 
AA e AAisli to presciwo from the depredations of any predacious vermin are A'ei’A" attractAe. 

On the 20th of June four very handsome glossy eggs were taken off Kush Hills, and these are the clutch 
depicted in the Plate. Ihe eggs of another nest AA^ere remoA'ed a week later from the same piece of ground, as 
there A\as hut little doubt they Avould haA’’e been taken on such an exposed spot. These I placed in the nest of 
a Partridge well concealed in long grass, on a marsh in a quiet part tliat was seldom visited, in hopes the young 
birds might he hatched. The old bird performed her duties Avell, sitting closely, and the downy juveniles AA ould 
soon haA^e been out, when a donkey, turned out to pick up his living on the marsh, trampled on the nest and 
broke most of tlie eggs. The Keeve belonging to the last-mentioned nest Avas shot and sent to he preserved, 
as I imagined it was too late in the season to expect her to lay again. 

There is an entry in my notes for 1871, Avhile again at Potter Ileigham and Avatching Ilickling Broad, that 
the first arrival occurred on the 11th of April. On the 17th, the weather cold and stonny, I Avas out on the 
Broad in the punt, and while carefully inspecting the most likely parts of Swimeoats, in order to ascertain if 
any Buffs Avere about, a flock of nearly one hundred came rapidly in siglit, making straight toAvards the hill on 
which they alighted after sweeping round two or three times. Buffs and Beeves were in about equal numbers, 
and sculling the punt up under the shelter of the hank, I had a capital chance of examining them through the 
glasses, as they Avere not fifty yards from Avhere our punt Avas brought up. There Avere Buffs of all colours, 
hut none liad above half assumed the full plumage ; and as I only required a bird in perfect plumage, I thoii<dit 
that if left unmolested they would remain on these hills round the Broad and in due course improve in appearance. 
This I discovered to he a mistaken idea, as the large flocks only stopped a feAv days while on their AA^ay to more 
northern breeding-stations, and then took their departure. The feiv that remained in the district Avith the 
Beeves were not seen till later on in the season, and came singly or in very small parties of two or three 
On the 19th again found the Buffs, on Bush Hills, and their numbers were augmented by about a score that 
were passing over, which, being attracted by tlie SAvarm on the hill, darted down and settled close at hand. 

T here Avas one Buff with a white head and a black frill that looked very peculiar, and this bird I intended to 
shoot; hut unfortunately he got into the midst of the others, and I was not able to distinguish him again. 

ihe Sussex name for the small pools to which a little salt water penetrates. 
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Down at ITickling Droad before dayliglit on tlie 27th, and a man at work on the nortli side of the water informed 
us that two Ruffs and a Reeve liad just pitehed on Rush Hills. We seulled all round the hill, hut were unable 
to catch sight of them ; then turning the punt we prejiared to cross to Swimcoats, when a Ruff passed and 
alighted near the point of Rush Hills which we had just left. It would have been easy to get within twenty 
yards, as he had dropped down among some small patches of rushes, hut three Swans swimming ahead of our 
boat alarmed him, and rising on wing he flew about a hundred yards further along the side of the hill. As he 
did not, however, seem to he out of range from the water, w'e made another attempt, and sculling in as close as 
possible, I stood up and cautiously inspected the ground beyond the hank. The bird was standing quietly on the 
look-out at the distance of about fifty yards, and as he sprung from the ground I fired, when his wing was 
broken, and little trouble was given in securing him, owing to the scarcity of thick cover on this part of the 
hill. On examination it was ascertained that he had attained very good plumage, the ruff being of a dark red 
tint stiiped with black, the whole having a glossy metallic shade not unlike the colouring of a cock Pheasant. 
As this proved to be the handsomest specimen I obtained, he is represented in one of the Plates. 

On the 8th of September, while in the punt on Rreydon, I shot a Ruff that was feeding on the side of the 
channel near the Lumps; the following day an immature Ruff, a bird of the year, was shot in Bessie’s drain. 
The “dummies ” were then put out, and a Ruff and Reeve settled down to them ; I did not, however, molest 
them, and they remained an hour and a half before they took their departure. There were a great number of 
Ruffs and Reeves on the 12th, and several were obtained. Capital sport was had with the young Grey Plover 
on the 25th of the month, and about half a dozen good shots with the big gun were made. Several Ruffs were 

also obtained, one of which was a most remarkable bird, coloured very strongly with rufous tints about the 
neck and breast. 



During the cold wintry weather in December 1871, when the Broad was “ laid ” with ice *, Xud (the Hickling 
keeper) saw a bird he believed to be a Ruff, but was of opinion that this species is only to be observed in this 
country during spring, summer, and autumn. I am aware it is unusual to find them during winter; they do, 
however, occasionally put in an appearance, as when shooting on Pevensey Level in December, 1859, two were 
obtained a few days before the end of the month. Immense numbers of AYildfowl were then in that district, 

and in most instances fell easy victims, being weakened and wmrn out by exposure to the long-continued 
severity of the weather. 

H bile working at our boat-house in the Ileigham corner of Hickling Broad on the 18th of October, 1881, I 
noticed a Ruff and a couple of Peewits circle round and settle down on the south point of Swimcoats : the big gun 
was not on board, so the large punt worked easily and I sculled rapidly across ; luckily the birds proved utterly 
unsuspicious of danger, and the three were turned over by the two barrels of my 10-bore breechloader. The 
Ruff weighed 8 oz., and exhibited the usual brown mottled plumage of autumn : the upper mandible was 
almost black, the lower a flesh tint near the base and pale horn at the point ; the legs a light olive-brown, 
with a yellow tinge about the joints and on the toes. Por the next few days there were numbers of Ruffs and 
Reeves about Rush Hills, and several were obtained, all being easily approached when feeding on the slades 
within reach of the water, where the punt could be worked. This species usually holds a great reputation for 
the table, and these proved quite equal, if not superior, to Snipes and Plovers. 

■While shooting on Breydon on the 28th of August, 1872, I noticed a Ruff feeding on the flats near the 
Lower Dram with a flock of Dunlins. They proved restless, and would not allow the punt within distance ; 
later in the day, however, they flew past within thirty yards, when the Ruff fell to the shoulder-gun together 
with over a score of his small companions. He turned out to be an exceedingly large specimen, of course now 
in his autumn plumage. 

On the 3rd of September, after the dummies had been put out on the Lumps, a Reeve was attracted and 

* lliG Datives of the east of Norfolk thus speak of the Broad when it is frozeu over. 
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settled down ; after remaining some time she was easily approached and obtained. Shortly after a Ruff that had 
joined a large flock of Knots was killed hy a shot from the punt-gun, as they were on the point of alighting to the 
dummies. Ihe unfortunate Knots suffered considerably, as over thirty were picked up, having fallen among the 
decoys. The last Ruff that I observed this season Avas a single bird with a flock of about a dozen Golden Plover 
on the 6th of September. Attracted hy the dummies, they flew across the hows of the punt at a reasonable 
distance, and the big gun was discharged ; eight of the Plovers dropped at once, but tlie Ruff continued his 
course as if uninjured, though he seemed to flinch when the shot Avas fired. While proceeding to pick up the 
slain, I heard one of the men exclaim “ He ’s down.” On producing the glasses a speck was seen on the w^ater, 
and one of the punts being despatched toAA'ards the spot, the bird Avas discovered and brought hack. 

There was a great falling-off this year in the numbers of Ruffs and Reeves ; I did not obs”erve above a dozen all 
through August and September. The season before, hundreds frequented the flats early in September, and they 
continued to arrive till the 25th of the month, when I fell in with and shot the last straggler. Over a hundred 

and fifty w^ere obtained with the assistance of the punt- and shoulder-guns ; the greater number, hoAvever, Avere 
killed Avhile firing at other Waders. 

I have ascertained, by examining my notes, that on the 30th of June, heavy rain having fallen during the 

night, and squalls of wind continued from the north and east, there were in the morning numerous flocks of 

A\ aders on the marshes round Ilickling Broad. About twenty Ruffs and Reeves and as many AVood-Sandpipers 

were on Rush Hills, and several Curlew and flocks of Dunlins appeared on Aving as soon as I fired a shot. A 

dozen Reeves and two AA^ood-Sandpipers Avere picked up, several that Avere wounded escaping into the thick 

cover about the swamps, where it Avas impossible to follow them over the waving bogs. After this the birds 

oecame remarkably wild : in the afternoon the Ruffs had disappeared, and the AA^ood-Sandpipers were scattered 

in small parties of two or three, or perhaps double that number, over the slades on the different hills and 
marshes. 



>-efci-once to KufTs in my notes till after ton years, when I again liappened to be at 
otter lleigliani in April 1883. On reaching the Broail at daybreak on tlio 20tli, the wind blowing strong from 
ho south east, I put up two Ruffs on Kush Hills, but uiifortunately they rose out of range and made off at once 
towards the east ; there were also eight IVigeon, a pair of Garganey, and a single Teal on the various slades on 
hill, riic wind was still from the same quarter the following morning, and two Ruffs and a Reeve were 
moving abou and ceding on the centre of Rush Hills ; one of the males showed a brown frill, and the other 
was sandy-coloured, but neither was quite perfect. It was impossible to get within shot of either punt- or 
shoulder-gun. so m order to put them up. in hopes they might pass at a moderate distance, we despatched oL of the 
boats to go round and attempt to drive them in a line for the position we had taken up. A Ruff, entirely black 
which had escaped notice behind a patch of rushes, was the first to start, and he instantly joined the othel when 

Sratir" 

On Saturfay the 28th. the wind had veered more to the east; on our way down to the Broad the 
Grasshopper-Warbler was heard for the first time that season. The party of Ruffs seen the previous dry we 
now on Swimeoats. but proved e.xeeedingly wild, and there was not a chance to get within ra, me foT^ sTot 
ley were evidently only on their way to “ lauds ayont the sea” •. as they were gone the nc.vt day. Rain fell 
• In ‘ The Moor and the Loch ’ (by J. Colquhoun, 1840) we find 



“ Ilk flow’r that blooms on foreign fell 
Wad mind me o’ the heather-bell ; 
Ilk little streamlet’s jeuk and turn 
^\ ad mind me o’ Glenourock burn ; 
Lands may be fair ayont the sea, 

But Ilieland hills and lochs for me ! ” 
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on Monday the 30th, with wind from the north-east. There were five fluffs and three Reeves on Rush Ilills, 
hut all wild and keeping a good look-out in case of an approach, and rising on wing on the first signs of danger. 
I watched them through the glasses running at one another and jumping up, but no real fighting could be seen ; 
the females were standing together at a short distance, looking on quietly. There was one solitary female 
standing on another part of the hill, that had a nest among some low tufts of grass. On the following day. May 
1st, I only saw one Ruff, and he was probably in attendance on tbe female with the nest. Other Ruffs, 
which were evidenfly on the passage to the north, were seen on the 4th, but only the resident on the 5th, 
and on the 9th he was again sighted. After this the nest was robbed, and then the birds took their departure. 
On the 18th a flock of fifteen Reeves was seen on Rush Ilills, and they remained in the district till the 21st, 
when I observed them for the last time, feeding on Swimcoats. 

While staying in Norfolk, I frequently remarked that on the first arrival of these birds, about the second 
week in April, the long feathers forming the frill round the neck of the male had scarcely attained half their 
length. In those days they were to be seen in flocks of from ten or twenty to five or six times that number. 
On two or three occasions, on the hills around the Broads, I have been enabled to watch these large gatherings 
at close quarters, and have met with good opportunities for observing their actions while fighting and feeding. 
I heir battles, however, appear to be soon over ; a couple of Ruffs square up to one another for a moment or tivo, 
and then separate to feed or again go through the same performance with their nearest neighbour. Though 
occasionally jumping and striking after the manner of a gamecock, I never noticed any of the combatants 
receive the slightest injury. A large flock of Ruffs and Reeves is a most curious sight, the various-coloured 
jilumages of the males, as they run here and there, giving a strange appearance to the whole assemblage. 
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Fjiom personal observation I am enabled to state that so far back as 1850 Woodcocks nested plentifully in the 
east of Sussex ; in my birds’-nestmg days they were frequently met with during spring in the neighbourhood 
of Catsfield and Ashhurnham. Though the eggs, as a rule, were respected, several clutches came into my 
possession owing to the nests having been placed in coverts or shaws *, in which the undergrowth was then being 
cut down in Uie regular course for hop-poles. In consequence of the continued interruption, the birds were 
invariably driven from the spot on the approach of the woodmen ; four clutches of eggs, I well remember, 
were detected in one covert as the ground was gradually cleared. 

From north to south Woodcocks commence to breed at an early date ; I have noticed youno- birds 
full-fledged, both in Sussex and Perthshire, by the end of May. In some localities it is probable "’that a 
second brood is reared: the eggs figured in the Plate were taken, wlieii fresli, on the 9th of June, 1869, 
in the east of lloss-shire, and the following year a female was seen sitting on the 12th of August near 
Dingwall. ^ Many writers have spoken of the nest of the lYoodcock ; I liave, liowever, failed to detect, in 
any single instance, more than a slight depression among the dead leaves on wdiich the eggs were laid. 

It IS doubtless a mistaken idea that only of late years have lYoodcocks nested in Great Britain in any 
numbers : the larger area devoted to plantation has doubtless induced them to extend their range durin«- 
summer ; but from all I have been able to learn, wliile discussing the subject with keepers and foresters in 
various parts of tbe country, the birds were simply overlooked— it was supposed they left the country, and 
there was no disputing the general opinion. In many parts of England AVoodcocks were regularly shot at 

flight-time during the evening twilight in early spring; wherever this senseless destruction was permitted 
it IS probable the breeding-stock was much reduced. 

The first or second week in October is considered to be the usual date for the earlier flights of Cocks to 
make tlieir appearance along our north-eastern coasts; in the more southern counties it is, as a rule 
some weeks later before any number are met with. The question as to what becomes of the home-bred 
Inrds appears to have puzzled sportsmen in many parts of the country; early in September I have remarked, 
m several localities, that not a single Cock could be flushed in the coverts where numerous broods had 
been reared during the summer months. Though nearly a month in advance of the usual time of arrival 
here was undoubted evidence in 1809 that a flight had reached the shores of Ross and Cromarty durim. the’ 

third vveek in September, several being noticed shortly after daybreak in the vicinity of the coast, apparently 
fatigued by a protracted flight. 

IVhile convm-sing with the crews of the light-ships off the east coast with reference to the number of 
00 cocks striking tbe lights, I learned that the quantities falling on board the vessels varied considerably, 
ot a single bird, however, was obtained during the winter of 1872 and tlie following spring at any of 

* A long narrow jilantation i.s ii.snally known in Ka.tt Snssc.x by this name. 
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the stations witli wliich I was in coiTesponclence. Woodcocks, I ascertained, were considered by the men 
particularly swift-flying birds, being frequently picked up on deck much cut and injured by striking against the 
lamps or rigging. The real cause of such mishaps must, I should imagine, be attributed to the weighty 
condition of the birds at the time of the accident. I am aware that there are statements to the effect that 
A^^oodcocks usually arrive singly or in small parties ; flocks have, however, been recorded as seen approaching 
the land. AAliile steaming out through the Cockle gat towards the open sea one cold November morning in 
1879, just as day Avas bi’cakiug, a flock of at least forty hovered for a few moments round the vessel, and then 
heading towards the land disappeared in the gloom; unfortunately the guns were covered at the time, in 
order to avoid the effects of salt air and damp, or several couple might ha\'e been obtained. 

^ It is seldom that this species or Snipe recover sufficiently from the effects of a shot to rise on Aving after 
having been once knocked doAvn ; a somewhat singular instance, lioAvever, of a AA^oodcock flyino- off after fallino- 
apparently dead occurred some years back at Catsfield, in East Sussex. The beaters had almost completed a 
drive through a portion of a large covert Avhen a Cock, flushed near the boundary, attempted to cross an open 
s lib )le, on which I had been posted, towards another angle of the wood *. The bird presented the easiest 
possi e shot, and dropped, apparently as dead as a stone, on the open ground at the distance of about five and 
thirty yards ; AAdiile opening the breech to insert another cartridge, my attention was attracted by an exclamation 
lom an attendant, and on looking up the Cock Avas again on Aving and little the Avorse for the mishap 
con mumg the course previously held toAvards the wood. A second time the bird Avas fairly hit and, severai 
feathers bemg left floating doAimward in the air, pitched headlong into a thorn bush at the edge of the covert 
Icfoie entirely disappearing from view it again (as far as we Avere able to judge) recovered and after a 
momentary scufile among the tAvigs and brambles tAvisted off through an opening: betAveen tlm “s of 
tAvo arge oaks and Avas speedily lost to sight. As the beat was just concluded, both shots had been distinctlv 
seen by a couple of keepers who then came up, remarking they had never witnessed the like before. Perfectly 
UA meed that the Cock had eventually escaped, we proceeded at once to take up stations for the next drive when 
1 passing the bush into which the second descent had been made, a slight movement amono. some dead ferns 
AAas observed and on the spot being examined the bird Avas discovered in the last -asp in 1 dense tan-le of 
brambles and rank herbage. There could not be the slightest doubt from the actions of the C I i” i 
this spot that it had been struck by the falling bird the moment after ri.' ^ 

zrrrit:"’ """" " - 

critic could scarcely complain of Avaste of ammunirion. ''''' captious 

During the continuation of the severe snoAv-storm in Januarv Ifin? T hn i • 
couple of hours' shooting (the train had been snowed up and caused a defa 

two couple of Cocks, four couple of Snipe, two brace of*^l>artridl-es a" 1 f ^ i" '‘‘'= 

expended. The Avhole of the marshes Avere deeidv env • i -ui ^ ^ hares: tiventy Ccartridges 

the first couple of Cocks wore flushed from the railwat' hod'"c wl'T' esccodiiigly heav.v ; 

patch of rushes which grew on the open level a mile furthm- inbnd jlsZZl ^ l7’ “'1 T 

seven alight near a few stunted thorn bnslics ■ but havim. to l ■ ^ ^ ^ marked a flock of six or 

a dyke darkness would have set in before the sjot could poslib,; "^b™ M 

and drifted m patches, the frost was not excessively severe, and a few spots being stm ‘ i^rtirilaZ 

- 'MIS .sun-ouiidod on tlii'oc sides by tlie wood inv f i • 

iM me wood, in\ .station bein;? near one of the corners. 
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and about the springs Woodcocks remained in good condition. On the 15th of September, 1869, dm’ing 
the course of a few hours’ easy walking along the shore of the Dornoch Kirth, in the east of Ross-shire, my bag 
consisted of one couple of Cocks, ten brace of Partridges, and two hares ; twenty-four cartridges expended. 
This was the first day of the season that Cocks had been seen in the vicinity of the coast ; the keeper (who 
ought to have been an authority) considered these birds the adv'ance guard of the migrants that would shortly 
arrive from the north. Small birds (Meadow-Pipits predominating in numbers) were swarming in the fields 
within a short distance of the firth. 

An impression formerly existed that W'^oodcocks transported their unfledged young from one spot 
to another by lifting them in their beaks ; this idea has long since been proved a fallacy, and of late years 
several writers, Avhose descrij)tions, however, differ considerably, have given their observations concerning this 
singular operation. So many sportsmen and naturalists have recorded their opinions on this subject with such 
assurance, that it is some slight consolation to learn that I am not the first observer who has failed to thoroughly 
comprehend this remarkable performance. The following occurs in Thompson’s ‘ Natural History of Ireland,’ 
Birds, vol. ii. p. 253 ; after giving a considerable amount of information gained from the keeper at Tollymore 
Park, county Dow n, the author proceeds to state, wdth reference to this man : — “ The keeper believed himself, 
to have wdtnessed the old hen carrying off her young when suddenly disturbed. Under the impression of his 
having been deceived in this matter, he several times follow^ed hens apparently thus burthened to where they 
alighted, and saw them run off wdtliout any young birds being there. It is, he says, ‘ the body behind the wings, 
the tail, legs, and feathers of the belly, that she droops dowm in a peculiar manner, that gives the appearance 
of a young bird being clutched up. He has several times been quite near to birds presenting the appearance here 
described.” My own experience on one occasion in Ross-shire, in June.1869, was almost identical. A Woodcock, 
whose singular flight attracted attention, leading to the belief that she carried a young one, was marked down, 
and on reaching the spot a few moments later no signs of the juvenile could be discovered; well knowing it was 
quite possible that a young Woodcock might escape detection by human eyes, a retriever accustomed to" search 
out downy nestlings was w^orked over the ground, but without success. 

In Sussex, Perthshire, and Ross-shire I have had many opportunities of w'atcliing the curious evening 
flight of the old birds; in the two latter counties also the fact that the young w'ere lifted and borne off on wdng 
appeared on several occasions unquestionable. Being forced, how^ever, to confess that I am unable to speak 
with certainty as to the manner in which the juvenile is grasped, the result of my observations (considering^ the 
time and labour expended) is far from satisfactory. 

In a wooded ravine on the hill of Tarlogie, near Tain, a Woodcock (as far as I was able to judge) was twice 
seen in the act of^ conveying its young. The following extracts from my notes of June 1869 may 
afford some explanation as to the difficulty of ascertaining accurately the manner in which the young one 
IS carried or (as some observers are inclined to believe) whether the whole idea does not arise °froni 

misapprehension caused by the excited actions of the bird while endeavouring to draw the attention of 
intruders from its brood. 

While descending the hill towards the coast late one evening, after a hot and sultry day, our course 
lay through a thicket of birch, fir, and alder; though the timber w^as by no means lofty, the cover was dense, a 
deep shade being thrown into the gully. This sloping hill-side was admirably adapted for affording concealment 
to young birds— tufts of coarse grass sprung up on all sides, while here and there dead leaves were blown 
together in masses among the twining plants and brambles; a few patches of green moss also showed 
conspicuously in the course of a tiny streamlet, down which moisture drained from above. Having paused for a 
few moments to listen to the jarring of the countless Night-Hawks just commencing their evening concert, a 
retriever, hitherto following closely at heel, drew slowly ahead, and, watching her actions, I became aware that 
game of some sort was before us. The ground immediately in front dropped abruptly for ten or twelve feet— so 
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steep, in fact, was tlio fall, that it was necessary to make a circuit to avoid the declivity. From below tliis 
rougli and overhanging iiank a Woodcock, apparently retarded by the weiglit of its oifspring, rose on wing, 
displaying at first an unsteady and wavering lliglit, but gaining increased speed after a few flaps, was soon lost 
sight of liehind tlie foliage of a spreading birch. Tlie light was far from good and the view obtained, lookin 
down on tlie bird from above, mucli against forming an aecurate opinion as to the manner in wliich a youn 
one, of whicli a mere glimpse could ho cauglit, was conveyed. In order to ascertain if other juveniles were 
in tlie vicinity, the retriever was limited over the ground and at once picked up a downy and querulous 
youngster, bearing a strong resemblance to a newly hatched Curlew, which she presented with the -reatest 
care. No furtlier captures were elfeeted, and sliortly after an old bird appeared on the scene flapping round 
for several minutes and eventually settling at a sliort distance. The youngster was then placed on an open 
spot where li.s cries might be lieard, and retiring into the cover, I watclied for some time, in the l.opes of 
seeing him carried off. Though several Woodcocks were observed on wing, none approached or alighted near at 
hand, and tlie darkness increasing I was at length forced to make my way homeivards. Being anxious to <min 
further information on tlie subject, I again visited the wood towards evening a few days after in company with 
a couple of keepers. The whole of the ground on whieh the birds were previously met witi, was explored without 
success ; then, as a last resource, liav.ng taken up a position on a lower slope, the men were despatched to 
beat crossw,ays through a portion of the wood and work gradually down tiie hill. At last, when within a 
couple of Imndrcd yards of my station, a shout gave warning that a Cook was astir; a moment later the liird 

Inderpmts'!''' “Pl»rently hearing a youngster pressed closely to the 

and tllr ‘r, ^ to diiror considerably on these two occasions ; light 

and the sh dovvs throvv-n by the foliage as well as the directions taken by the birds, liowever, combined to 

ms hate all attemp s o obtain a satisfactory insight into the proceedings. Were I to express an opinion as 
w o lid that tlie y oung one is grasped on rising by the feet of the old bird, whicli necessarily droop in the first 

r .-riT.:; : t'X — sr 

her young one, and after clutching it between the legs rise on wing and make off for otherluaZ“Iis 

to^rLTaZr^^^^^ 

rr “T™-- " 

movmnent: of the tail ai^l legs, l-ZLZZeZ^^ ‘“» 

younti'rzztr H 7"“ 

W hem they wo'ii.d inevitably perish unless carried to 

whicli this species uests, as far as I liavp hopn niiirv ^ ^ coverts in 

food might he obtained for the juveniles vvithin\he d;~^^^ 

theliours ofnigiit and early dawn, when the dew is on tlie m-ound tha the lVoo 1 “ ‘''’"“S 
prey ; worms and insects invisible by day are then obtainable in profu’sion 

more^inV:; .ramy ^“r^^’Zds Tf -'0 

of the keepers) to the long-continued dromdit In turn or°°thrce ' ’r' “"'"S ‘'>1= oi>inion 

.-.td, in two 01 tiiree instances I examined the unfortunates, lint 
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decomposition having set in, the eause of death remained undiseovered ; there couid he little doubt, however, that 
the want of rain and the tropical heat of tlie midday sun had dried up all their haunts. During the whole of 
that season I was engaged in making observations on the hal)its of this species ; and on one oceasion, while 
discussing the matter Avith a forester Avho had met with many oj)portunities for Avatching the 
birds, the man remai’ked, “ If the Cocks can move their young, as you declare, Avhy do they alloAV them to die in 
the AA’oods AA'hen the flats on the Ioav ground are still moist? ” 

The plumage of the M oodcock differs considerably with the seasons, the colouiang being more vnried in 
summer, a AA'arm red-brown intermixed here and there Avith a cream tint taking the place of the dull brown 
and grey exhibited in Avinter. A lengthened description of the plumage, hoAA^ever, is needless, as the figures in 
the Plates were taken from specimens procured at each season. 

In Plate I. a female shot on the 9th of J une 18G9, near Tain, is represented with her three eggs. The male 
A\as closely examined both on AAing and AA'lien motionless at a fcAV yards distance, and his plumage having been 
ascertained to resemble that of his mate in every particular, further slaughter Avas unnecessary. The female 
pioAed exceedingly tame scAeral times I had passed her AA’ithin a feAV yaixls, and when at last approaching in 
order to obtain a shot, it AA'as not till a keeper had placed his hand below her that she coAild he induced to rise 
on Aving. liom notes taken on several oecasions, I am inclined to believe that the second laying rarely 
consists of more than three eggs. 

A eouple cf Woodcocks obtained in Glenlyon, in the west of Perthshire, in November 18G7, are depicted 
in Plate II. Having frequently examined fresh-killed specimens at this season, I am of opinion that there is 
little difference in the plumage of males and females. 
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Ihe Snipe is a resident in Great Britain, breeding wherever suitable localities are met with from north 
to south. Its numbers are also considerably increased in autumn by arrivals from across the North Sea. 

In the Ilighlands these birds nest out on the moist portions of the open moors, as well as on the 
swamps round the lochs or along the river-sides. Occasionally I have seen the young in low-lying 
haj -fields*, and in the east of Eoss-sliire several pairs resorted to the neighbourhood of the pools on 
the flat sandy waste near Tam, known as the “Pendom.” The patches of rough grass and the dense 
cover about the fens and broads of the eastern counties afford in most instances a secure retreat ; the birds, 
however, that attempt to rear their young on tlio more exposed marshlands on which the Peewit and 
Iledshank annually take up their quarters are not unfrequently robbed of their eggs. A few Snipe still 
breed on the bogs adjoining the springs or streams in some of the large Sussex forests of beech and birch ; 
m the same county a nest or two are also occasionally to be found in the water-meadows bordering the 
course of the sluggish rivers making their way towards the shores of the Channel. 

It is probable that in some districts, if unmolested, two broods are reared during the season. On the 
Fendoni, near Tam, I have seen young birds, apparently five or six days old, as early as the 10th of April 
and a brood was hatched out the same year (18G9) on the 9th of July on the marshy ground to the 
east of Loch Doula, near Lairg ; it was unlikely that, in such a remote locality, the birds had suffered from 
interference. In the south of Scotland, Norfolk, or Sussex it is seldom, according to my own experience, 
that Snipe commence to lay before the second week in April : as a rule, I should think that but onJ 

brood IS brought out in these parts, the late nests occasionally met with having resulted from the first 
set of eggs being taken f . 

The very unpleasant, not to say dangerous, nature of the ground over which the sport has to be 
followed in many districts is a great drawback to the enjoyment of Snipe-shooting. The uncertain footing 
and the possibility that the next step may precipitate one up to the neck into some rotten hole is by 
no means conducive to steadiness of aim J. Considerable experience is needed to step with safety and 
the necessary speed across the waving bog or floating hovers to be met with about many of the NmTolk 
broads; to stand for more than a few seconds on the green roots of the water-plants that alone sustain 



* It frequently happens in the remote Highland glens that no attempt is made to cut the hay till the first or second week in September- 
ample time is consequently afforded for the latest birds to get strong on wing before their haunts are invaded. 

t On the 20th of July, 1871, I put a Snipe from eggs on a marsh in the east of Norfolk ; the ground, however, had been repeatedly searched 
over by egg-stealers, as well as hunted by Buzzards (Marsh-Harriers). 

7 On one of the very best parts of the ronds round Heigham Sounds, in Norfolk, there were several holes from which a stranger unacquainted 
with the spot would stand a poor chance of extricating himself without aid. Of late years tho ground has graduaUy become more firm ; the Snipes 
however, have decreased in numbers. ’ ’ 
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one’s weight will invariably lead to the thin covering above the swamp giving way. If held fast at each 
footstep in the soft clinging soil, such as is commonly found on a marsh where cattle and horses have 
fed during summer, almost every shot will be lost unless the bird flies straight or veers towards the 
left, a sharp twist to the riglit usually resulting in a clean miss, unless the sportsman is capable of 
firing witli equal precision from either slioulder. Many a doleful tale might the conscientious gunner (if 
so inclined) unfold concerning his first exploits on such ground, the attempt to swing one’s self round 

towards the right not unfrcquently being followed by a sprawl in the marsh, with one of the long boots 
left firmly fixed in the mud. 

I have met with few localities where Snipe-shooting Avith a fair chance of success could be followed 
with such ease and comfort as in the fens of Bottisham, Qui, and SAvaffham, situated some eight or nine 
miles from Cambridge. Doubtless many changes have taken place in the nature of this flat and 
dreary country, my acquaintance with the district having terminated on leaving the University. On 
certain portions of the ground termed poor-lands the natives exercised the right of cutting turf for firino- 
The way in which this operation Avas carried out differed somewhat from the manner in which the 
Highlander casts his peats : the turf was dug out from numbers of small oblong cuttings and afterwards 
riec and stacked by the side of the gap from Avhich it Avas taken; toAAards autumn the moisture drained 
into the cutting (leaving the fen dry and firm for walking) and a pool of black peaty Avater Avas formed 
eie Snipe Avere to be found as soon as flights arrived in the district, the birds for the most part lyin- 

when .iZ convenient means of concealment 

viiig le sma 1 bunches of Mallard or Teal frequently dropping about the pools or dykes on the 

approach of Avinter. Though this had been, according to the yarns of the old fenmen, a great locality 
01 Snipe in days gone by, the bags were now exceedingly light, seven couple being the heaviest I ever 
secured. A brace or two of Partridges, now and then a hare, a couple of Mallard or Teal to-ether with 
the hree or four couple of Snipe usually obtained afforded, lioAvever, in my humble estimatioira fair day’s 
sport; of alliog io with, and occasionally ha,.i„., a Quail was also a ncvec-fa iL I Jei™ 

to th spot. To Macken Fen. noac Ely, fonuerly a well-known resort for Snipe as well as ma\f™ 1 
made seveial excursions during summer, autumn, and winter : though the ground had lately under ^ / 

altemtion, there still remained a considerable stretch of marshland with waving bo-s and lare-e'’rriT“f ' 
somewiat resemhling the country surrounding the Norfolk broads. A stroii"- jumidm. pole arm 1 't! 

round clog of wood near the foot, to guard against sticking too firmly in the°nuul wn, 1 " 

m these fens, in order to cross the broad water-dykes intersecting the ground in every ’direetmr"* “ 
lo an uudeigraduate Avith a strong predilection for the gun, the proximity of • e 

marshlands was a temptation scarcely to be resisted. The nursuit'^of tl ^ -n 

consecutive days in the week durin"' term-time and eon . i ongbilbs, however, for several 

for more than one examination, rais’d at length the lonrrerLierwrathTf” “ ""“'“tel*” 

at length, in order to avoid unpleasantness, that a change of scene was necessary 1”^™ 1 

elassm shades of Alma Mater was regarded with equal satisfaction by all partiel e^ecLd C"' t 

have passed you will repent the time wasted while up at the Universitv ” T1 

College tutor, uttered in his most solemn and impressive tones In o’ ' 

intended by the worthy man, his words have beL fnlti, lei More In t 

away, and my sole regret at the present moment is, that the whole and not P I™ 

not been spent in the fens. After quitting the Universitv T s e ri ^ ‘ ‘ “y time had 

in East Ixithian was far more to my taste than reading 

■" ““ were It ILTl! 
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Scotland I again met with excellent chances of making further observations on the present and numerous 
other species of T\ aders and Sea-fowl. A few jiairs of Snipe nested on Gullane Links, resorting to the low 
green cover growing thickly on the marshy portion of the ground. Numbers were occasionally flushed 
about the open burns and pools among the sand-banks, the small stream of water that escaped from the 
curling-pond and trickled slowly down towards tlie Firth proving an especial attraction in severe weather: 
on this part of the links an excellent chance of a heavy bag vv'as lost owing to a deficiency of ammunition, 
the Snipes, as usual, having been fallen in with when least expected. As the birds exhibited an 
unaccustomed disregard of danger, thougli by no means pressed by long-continued frost, a short account 
extracted from my notes may not be out of place. 

Having awaited the break of day in the wooden liouse erected at the curling-pond one frosty morning 
early in December 18G3, I cautiously looked over the low wall that divides the sandy links from the 
cultivated land as soon as tliere was sufficient light to make observations on the dark swampy ground 
below. Ducks had been the object of my search, and though the air was thick with slowly falling snow 
a rapid glance revealed tlie fact that none were present. After waiting a few minutes, however, several 
dark spots became invisible, apparently moving slowly over the moss now partially white with snow. 
Though doubtful in the first instance, I was convinced at last that birds were in view, a small group of 
at least half a dozen having gathered where but one had Iveen discerned a few minutes earlier. Lar^-e 
numbers of Golden Plover had been heard at flight-time the previous niglit, calling loudly round the 
duck-pits*, without offering a chance, and these I concluded, after passing the night on the sands and 
muds of the bay, had now betaken themselves inland. Without a sound to disturb the unsuspecting flock, 
the gun was raised, thougli for a time I hesitated, so motionless were the objects. A wing slowly raised 
at last attracted attention, and the trigger was instantly touched, the second barrel being discharo-ed 
almost at random, owing to the smoke and haze caused by the state of the atmosphere. The well-knowm 
call of the Snipe uttered on all sides left no longer any doubt as to the species, between one and two 
bundled biids having risen at the shot along the course of the stream. After picking u^) three or four 
couple from the moss and following a few small wisps lower down the links, my ammunition began 
to be exhausted. Under such circumstances, it was by no means consoling to watch the birds, after 
wheeling round, alighting about every piece of water where the mud was unfrozen, exhibiting the greatest 
disinclination to rise on wing from even the very smallest amount of cover. No preparation in the way 
of cartridges having been made for securing a heavy bag, and being distant also between five and six 
miles from home, I was forced to quit the spot with fourteen couple of Snipe and a Mallard. The following 
morning the w'eather was more open and birds were far less numerous; though tlie whole of the links 
as far as Aberlady Burn were thoroughly searched, only ten or a dozen couple were flushed. 

Snipes, when plentiful, rise at times so thickly and fly in such close company that I have repeatedly 
seen three or four birds brought down by a single shot. While shooting on the ronds round Ileigham 
Sounds in November 1871, a wisp of five birds rose wild at the distance of at least one hundred yards. 
After wheeling high in the air for a few minutes the whole party swept down to the level of the marsh, and 
expecting that their line of flight would bring them within range, I raised my gun just in time to* stop 
the leader as they came in view through the reeds over the marsh wall; on proceeding to the spot, 
one bird alone retained sufficient strength to flutter a short distance, the remainder of the wisp lyin^ 
lifeless or helpless on the bank. 



The Slades and sloppy rush-marshes in parts of Pevensey Level formerly attracted large flights of 
Snipe; of late years, however, their numbers have greatly decreased. On two occasions I happened to 
be on the spot shortly after the arrival of the birds, and the immense numbers seen on wing will not 

* Shelters dug out near the pools ou the links in which to await the Ducks. 
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readily be forgotten. On the 6tli of December, 1860, a stretch of marshes, known as “ Barnhorn Ponds,” 
extending well inland between the cultivated grounds, was perfectly alive with Snipe. Though twenty 
or thirty birds would rise at a time, they flew for the most part singly; in no instance did I notice 
more than three or four kcej)ing in company. But few shots had been fired, when from three to four 
hundred must have been on tving at once, soaring high in the air and, after a time, settling in the more 
remote patches of rushes. Having been in pursuit of Wild Geese, I was by no means prepared for Snipe- 
slaughter, my weapon being a ten-bore muzzle-loader, and wire cartridges forming the greater part of 
the ammunition. Early in IMarch 1860 the weather was excessively cold and wintry. On arriving one 
morning at Pevensey, I learned from a keeper who met me at the station that while crossing the marshes 
in the dark he had heard Snipe calling in all directions. During the early part of the day we searched 
tbe slades in the neighbourhood of the coast, finding few birds and bagging but six couple ; it was not 
till the afternoon, on arriving at “ Barnhorn Ponds,” that the Snij)e were discovered, the scene being 
precisely similar to that previously described. On this occasion I was well provided with all necessaries, 
though an unlucky mishap considerably interfered Avith the prospects of the bag. Before entering the 
first marsh in “ the ponds,” Snipe commenced to rise from the rushes, and three fell to the first double, 
a bird in the act of crossing the line of the second barrel being knocked down at about sixty yards. On 
attempting to make my way across the wooden footway over the dyke the plank slipped round, and though 
escaping a ducking, thanks to a pair of long boots, both barrels of my breech-loader were stopped up with 
mud. While sorting out a pocketful of cartridges partially soaked by the splash of the water, the man, who 
carried a muzzle-loader, turned his attention to clearing my barrels with his ramrod. Using, unfortunately, 
more strength than skill, the rod snapped, and another delay occurred while the nearest hedgerow was 
searched in order to procure a suitable ash-plant. During the whole of the time we were engaged with 
tbe gun Snipe continued rising and settling in every direction as far as the rush-marshes extended, many 
flying round and otfering most tempting chances. On resuming operations the birds, after lying well for 
a time, grew by degrees more wary, many extending their flight to distant parts of the level. After working 
hard Avhile daylight lasted, tAventy-five and a half couple of Snipe AA^ere counted out at dusk ; there Avere, 
hoAA'ever, among them three couple of Jacks. On the following day I discovered, to my great regret, that 
tbe flight had moved on, leaving behind scarcely a straggler, a long tramp producing only eight couple. 
Jacks and full birds equally divided. 

A week later, w hile shooting round the ■' crumbles ” (a piece of swampy marshland near Eastbourne), 

I found several Snipe on the shingle-banks. The birds were scattered here and tliere, risiii- for tlie most 
part from below the stunted tliorn bushes tliat grow in patches on the open beach where the gravel is 
fine and small, A few low tufts of grass and moss wore the sole signs of vegetation, with the exception 

of the bushes, on this wide expanse of shingle; still the spot evidently possessed some unknown attraction 
for the birds. 

Occasionally Snipe collect into large docks, flying in compact bodies and wheelino. in the air after 
the manner of Golden Hovers, Dunlin, and other small Waders. A flight consisting'’ of three or four 
hundred were to be seen in the vicinity of one of the broads in the east of Xorfolk during the latter end of 
Sep ember ISvO. I had many o,,portnnilies of watching their actions, the birds appearing exceedinglv 
restiess, settling now and then for a few minutes, but seldom remaining for a sufficient lengUi of time 
one spot to allow an approach within gunshot. 1 often remarked tliat these large bodies exhibited a 
great fancy for the ..floating hovers”*, where they would settle at times in such numbers that many 
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were forced to alight on the small patches of surrounding reeds. A punt carefully worked is the only 
means of approaching one of these large flocks marked down on a hover: though repeatedly obtaining 
a view through the rushes of wisps numbering from twenty to thirty resting on these spots, I met with 
one ciance of examining a large flock quietly settled. A light breeze was blowing, and the rustle of 
le reeds prevented the sound of the punt slowly quanted through tlie cover from raising an alarm ; 
some suspicion of danger had, however, apparently put the whole of the birds on the alert *. A few 
Snipes at the outskirts of the throng could be detected standing or moving slowly near the water’s edge, 
loug i tlm mam body were packed so thickly, squatting on the hover, that the rich brown colouring of 

^ stretched over the ground. An attempt to make use of the glasses 

up^'^ Though alM ° outsiders, and rising on wing with shrill calls the assemblage broke 

up 1 hough alighting in company, these large bodies when disturbed usually go off in small partL each 

fo..o,„„g ,3 o™ course. On this occasion, after the departure of the flrs/^Ms the pu ”t T:! woZd 
up to the hover when several more birds rvere flushed : for some minutes the shooting was fast and furious 
as the latest stragglers sprang one or two at a time from the outlying clumps of rushes This is tlie 
only ms ance where I found the birds composing one of these large gatherings so eo„fidi„:. though it " 
frequently a matter of some diffleulty to put up small parties when scattered over the rush- 

portion of the ground. Owing to tlie amount of mud and dirt brought into the boats I seldom used a 
dog on such spots. Tlie full birds can generally be flushed by splasliing the water with a stroke of the 
quant; Jacks, however, occasionally drop on the hovers, and are by no means easily forced on wim-. 

avmg earne y e.vperience that the attempt to shoot across one of these floating liovers on foot was 
no un requently followed by a drenching in the highly odoriferous swamp, I have latterly taken up a 
pos t on „ the punt where the sight was uniuterrupted by high reeds, and despatched a man to brush the 
covei with a quant. The safety and rapidity with which a native will make his way across the wavin.> 
crust avoiding dangerous spots and marking as well as recovering any number of birds knocked dow.r 
would scarcely he credited by those who have never witnessed the proeLdings. A few shol may hMost 
by this plan ; but a somewhat lighter bag is decidedly preferable, in my own opinion, to the chance of 
g ting one shoote filled and garments saturated with the slime and filth of the decomposing vegetation 

It hen the tides are high, very fair Snipe-shooting may be obtained from a punt about the 'hovers 
ud maesh walls on many of the Norfolk broads. The birds seldom rise wild and,^wing ^ t a sen 
of all inconvenienee as to standing-ground, usually present exceedingly easy shots. A welbhuilt and oomv 
craft however, is needed, and a man well up to his work, otherwise little succL can be expected 

to a„"tf “n “scape” uttered on wing, the Snipe gives vent during the breeding-season 

0 ler ca consisting of two notes. This somewhat monotonous cry is often repeated loudlv""f 

several seconds, the bird at the time being invisible among the rushes on a marsh. 

ve been written on the drumming of the Snipe and little remains to be added concerning this stran-elv 
ptive performance. I have passed hours in watching the birds during the still evenin-s of elrlv 
summer while soaring and darting through the air, and it appears obvious that the tremulous sound is 
pro uce y le feathers of the wings or tail. The names of “Air-Goat” and " Ileather-bleater ” bestowed 
n 1 I.S species in the Highlands indicate the notion formed by the natives concerning the soiinrl e -ft l 
by the bird. The Norfolk title of “ Summer Lamb ” is also by no means inappropll “ 

n spite of the almost universal reclaiming of meres, bogs, and waste lands, there are still many out. 
le-way istricts in which fair Snipe-shooting can at times be obtained where the ground is cither free 
or permission is readily procured. As the birds found in such quarters are princi^lly, VL? enttrely! 

* I frequently remarked while watching Snipe searching for food on a bog or by the water-side that on ihn fir f • c a 
wodU i„„e,li.tcly sqaat. i„ ..at ^ th, Wd 
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migrants from the north of Euro|)e, the date at wliich they may appear is so uncertain, and their 
departure for the most part so sudden, tliat it usually happens, unless one is on the spot at the time of 
their arrival, that the chance is lost. Moods or a rise in the tides will in some parts draw immense 
numbers, while in most localities the fens and marshes are alive Avith longbills for twenty-four or thirty 
hours previous to the setting-in of severe frost or snow. In flat districts, where little running water is to he 
found or few springs exist, scarcely a Snipe will be seen during the continuation of the frost, though the 
storms of westerly Avind and rain that usually accompany the breaking-up of the ice Avill be safe to bring 
back several stragglers to their old haunts. Without some previous knoAvledge of the localities as AA'ell 
as of the resident natives, it is, hoAvever, improbable that the Avandering sportsman aaIU meet Avith any 
great success. The accommodation to be procured at several of the Avayside inns in the more remote parts 
of the eastern counties, as Avell as in many other districts, is exceedingly scanty. There are, of course, 
exceptions, and passable though humble quarters may noAV and then be secured at even a lowly beer-shop ; 
the dirt and diseomfort, hoAvever, experienced on more than one Snipe-shooting expedition are still strongly 
impressed on my memory. Tramps, drovers, or itinerant pony-dealers appear to be the only class of 
wayfarers Avhose custom is anticipated. A single instance Avill sufiice to shoAV the reception accorded to 
visitors at some of these establishments. Having received Avord late one night in the end of February 1871 , 
from a marshinan at East Huston, that sevmral Snipes had arrived on the eominon, I started before 
daybreak and after a tAvelve miles’ drive found myself, as soon as it AA'as fairly light, in the midst of a 



country that seemed to have been fashioned by nature simply and solely for the convenience and comfort 
of the Snipe tribe. Full birds and Jacks AAcre in sufficient numbers to satisfy even the most exacting of 
shooters, and a heavy bag might have been obtained had not a small bunch of fowl claimed my attention 
for at least a eouple of hours during the best part of the day. After circling round a few times the 
strangers settled doAvn in a broad Avater-dyke, and a long and circuitous tramp had to be undertaken 
before I Avas able to identify the unknoAvn as a couple of pair of Gadwall. After seAXral hours’ sport, as 
squalls of Avind and ram Avere folloAviug one another in rapid succession and rendering the birds 
excessively AAild, a move Avas made toAvard the inn to Avhich the conveyance had previously been des2)atched. 
A glance at the exterior ot the dilapidated building Avas by no means assuring, Avhile an inspection of the 
interior proved still less inviting. In answer to a demand for refreshment Ave Avere informed that beer 
alone could lie supplied on the premises. In consequence of a Avariiiiig as to the unhospitable nature of 
the country towards which we Avere bound, our conveyance luckily contained a supply of eatables and 
drinkables, and the inquiry had simply been made in order to do sometbing for the good of the house. 
Plates and tumblers had, however, been omitted or forgotten, and the loan of these aiTicles was politely 
solicited. Three or four half-pint glasses, foul and dirty as lifted from the tap-room, where a iiartv of sots 
were boosing, having been placed in the parlour, the grimy attendant declared it Avas utterly impossible 
to provide us with plates. At length, after considerable delay and not till borrowing from a neighbourinn- 
cottage had been resoiTed to, the landlady was induced to ferret out a suflieient amount of crockeiy 
Luckily the driver had discovered a pump in the yard, as the plates Aihen produeed and placed on 
he table bore strong evidence that the last meal at which they were employed had eonsisted of 
leiiings. An unlimited supply of water soon put plates and glasses into working order, and being well 
able to Avait on ourselves no further difficulties Avere encountered. 



Every sportsman retains his own ideas as to wlueh breed of dog is most servieeahle tor Snipe-shootin.. 
Two animals, as peifcct as any I ever met with, wore a lemon-aud-white setter and a liver-coloured nointer 
boti itclies In their looks there was little to eomniend them; hut their work in the fens and marshei 
was undeniable. Neither was the oecupant of a well-kept or fashionable kennel, nor had the lash of keepeJ 
whip ever descended on their unbrnshed coats. The setter found what shelter she could in the cornr of 
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a fenman’s cowshed, while the sly old pointer had seldom any difficulty in securing quarters when the day’s 
work was over in front of the tap-room fire of a cosy country inn. 

Judging from many of the sporting pictures published some years back, a wild and noisy spaniel 
that ranged unchecked was the sort of animal that accompanied the gunner to the fens and marshes. 
If any faith is to be placed in these artistic efforts. Snipe and fowl must, in those good old times, have 
been far more confiding tlian at the present day, otherwise the shooters’ bags must bave been light indeed. 

Many yeai’s ago I possessed a red Sussex spaniel, a quadriqied mucli after the fashion of some 
represented in the old plates ; being somewhat rash as well as jealous, his performances on the Snipe-bogs 
may be passed over, but one of bis exploits is worth recording. After a fair day’s sport on the fens of 
one of the eastern counties, I was returning homewards between eight and nine on a fine November evening; 
a low basket-cart was my conveyance, with a fast-trotting pony in the shafts, and the milestones flew past 
in rapid succession. Jlie spaniel, having dried his coat after bis day’s work in the marshes by a snooze 
in front of the tap-room fire while a dinner of ham and eggs had been discussed, was, as usual, stretched 
out on my feet. In consequence of the garroting scare, now at its height, and also of several attacks on 
the highway perpetrated by footjiads in the neighbourhood, a loaded revolver bad been placed within 
reach between the cushions of the seat and the right-hand side of the trap. Though a few passing clouds 
occasionally obscured the moon, the night was fairly light, and the few travellers I met or passe"d could 
easily be distinguished at the distance of forty or fifty yards. The road was for the most part flat and 
good, and after leaving a lone-standing turnpike ran for two or three miles across a piece of open land. 

hen about halfway across this dreary stretch, two figures came in view, apparently following the same 
course as myself. As they persisted in keeping the centre of the road, I was forced to ease for a 
moment when they suddenly separated and, allowing the pony just sufficient room to pass, rushed one to 
each side of the trap with a loud request for a lift. The chestnut mare never needed the whip, and my 
right hand being at liberty, the pistol was grasped before the fellows laid hold of the trap. Startled by 
the noise the mare dashed off at a gallop, and the man to my left was immediately shaken off, while his 
companion losing his balance pitched headlong towards the bottom of the conveyance. The muzzle 
of my six-shooter was touching his left side as he sprawled across my knees, but no cause had as yet 
occurred to justify its use. What might have happened it is impossible to say, had not the old dog, with 
a savage growl, sprung up and seizing the man by the arm caused him, with an oath and a yell of pain, to 
throw himsefl backwards and roll heavily to the ground. Both of my assailants having been thus 
summarily disposed of without the slightest exertion on my own part, I proceeded quietly homewards, 
and imagining the whole affair to have been a drunken spree for which the perpetrators had suffered 
sufficiently, no further thought was given to the matter. On tbe following morning, however, on entering 
the stable-yard of the inn where I had put up, the ostler, who held in his hand a large butcher’s knife 
sharpened on both edges, inquired where I had picked up such an elegant piece of cutlery. On demanding 
an explanation, tbe man stated be had found the knife lying with the rugs at the bottom of the trap” 
There Avas now no doubt as to the character of my two friends, one of whom must have dropped the 
knife when pinned by the dog, as I subsequently learned that having been balked in tbeir first attempt, 

they had later on the same night attacked a poor old farmer, whom they relieved of a silver watch and 
the sum of seven shillings. 

After a long continuation of frost Snipe, if not driven entirely from the country, occasionally 
succumb to the effects of cold and hunger. During an ordinary winter, however, the birds will usually 
be found in the finest condition on the approach of cold Aveather. My notes contain the weights of 
hundreds of couples of Snipe, with the dates on which they were killed ; to give the whole list would answer 
no purpose, though a few extracts Avill indicate the extreme Aveiglits attained. The heaviest couple I 
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Hiid under date of January 1st, 1872, when two birds bagged on the Holmes Marshes in the east of 
Norfolk turned the scale at 12^ oz. : when tested in the scales one against the other there was not the 
weight of a feather between them. Snipe at the time were exceedingly scarce in the district; I learn 
by my notes that not a bird had been seen for over a month. In November 1880, a Snipe shot near Lancino-, 

in Sussex, is recorded as o| oz. ; there are also several entries of this weight during former years. In the early 

part of the season Snipe are often scurfy and in poor condition, the young are also not unfrequently 
light. In a list of birds bagged between the 15th and 30th of September, 1879, in the east of Norfolk, 
the weights vary from 3 to 5 oz. If the weights of Snipes were regularly taken by sportsmen at the 
commencement of a frost, I believe the average of the birds would he found much heavier than is usually 
allowed. While passing through the market of a town on the east coast during the severe weather in 
November 1879, I was requested by a game-dealer to inspect his stall, which contained a pile of from 
three to four hundred Snipe. The salesman then pointed out a smaller heap, all of which he declared 

would go three to the pound. I tried a few birds in the scales and found his assertion perfectly correct • 

there were at least thirty Snipe of this weight. 

Though statements to the effect that this species occasionally alights on trees have appeared in print, 

I never met with a chance of recording a single instance of the fact. During spring in the Norfolk 
marshes I have repeatedly seen Snipe quietly resting on the notice-boards that warn trespassers to beware 
paying little or no attention to boats quanting past at the distance of thirty or forty yards. On more* 
than one occasion in May 1883 a bird was watched settling for a few minutes on the thatched roof of 
a boat-house ; several instances have also come under my observation, about the broads and river-sides 
of the eastern counties, where the stakes employed to dry the eel-nets, and even the empty fish-trunks 
veie lesoited to. When shooting during the summer of 18G0 in the marshes near Eye, I often noticed 

a nipe perched on a post-and-rail fence running across a gravel-pit that contained large pools of shallow 
vatei as ■uell as rank vegetation. 

^ The scares or springes formerly set for Snipe hare been so frequently alluded to, that no description 
.3 necessary Twenty years ago I repeatedly saw large baskets of birds taken by hese means s 
o market from Eomney Marsh in Kent; this method of capture, however, I beLvo is now but 1 tZ 

f lowed. In levensey Level Ducks and Teal as well as Snipe were often taken by means of small steel 
tiaps placed in the open grips and shades frequented by the birds. 

Unfortunately for the interests of sport. Snipes are e.xposed to much unlawful persecution every 
. .y vagabond who can command an old musket waging at the time of frost and snow a war^^of extermination 
. ,ainst the luckless birds, utterly regardless of license for either gun or game. The numbers killed by 
thgh -shooters, profession.al punt-gunners, and loafers would appear incredible to those wim b ^ 
e osely watched the pi^ceedings of those worthies. In the south of Scotland I well remembe tha 7sniTl 

l:77^co:^rd:;.^rl!:d^^^^^^^^ regu.:;‘'rrar: 

injunctions to discharge his piece whenever thrfllh ^f ^ 

feathered creatures that dropped at two or three springs on the outskirtsTf the"li T’"'"' T!‘° 

of shot, he waited patiently concealed in the long grass ^rthrwl i, ““t “ ‘’'‘“''S'' 

by the water.side, when a successful shot was made. I shall not r n 7 * ““'‘“o'™ “‘tied 

which the urchin produced his first prize fwliipl l i i ■ ^ orget the grin of delight with 

neb”)foridentifieatLn. ‘’“-'"“''I ““ •'“astie wi’ a lang 

fact u'a7snTprrrre7n1ly‘ren7'es7 “““'“““"y ''“re evidence to the 

y p.esent m numbers, scarcely a bird would be flushed during a lon<r 
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day’s tramp. When working quietly homewards in a punt at dusk, or waiting for fowl at flight, I have 
frequently seen Snipe, after hovering for a time in the air, settle quietly down and commence boring along 
the edge of some open pool ; here the birds would collect in small parties on ground I was well aware 
had been entirely deserted by day. Wind and weather have an influence on Snipe that we can scarcely 
expect to fathom ; though the greater part of their movements may be understood and anticipated, they 
undertake at times a change of quarters that is utterly unintelligible. 

The large flights of Snipes that cross the North Sea now and then lose several of their numbers 
through coming in contact with the lamps of the light-ships. I was informed by the crews of some of 
the vessels that this species had been frequently taken on board, though during the two seasons of 1872 
and 1873 only one bird fell disabled on the floating lights off the Norfolk coast. 



Though feeding, as a rule, on inland marshes, I have frequently met with Snipe resorting, even in 
open weather, to saltwater mud-banks. A few are now and then to be seen on Breydon flats in autumn, 
and both full birds and Jacks are not uncommonly flushed on the saltings in Shoreham Harbour. The 
small grassy islands at the head of the Cromarty Firth near Dingwall possessed some years ago great 
attraction for Snipe at low water. During July and August 1868 I repeatedly put up from fifty to one 
hundred birds by simply following the rising tide in a boat. Snipe being of little value so early in the 
season, and the weather too hot to allow of their keeping beyond a day, I seldom molested them: on 

one or two occasions ten couple were bagged ; twice that number could, however, have been obtained 
with the greatest ease. 

During protracted frost Snipe at times are forced to betake themselves to situations where, under 
ordinary circumstances, they would seldom if ever be expected. While the train was entering- the 
station at Tain in Eoss-shire one evening in March 1869, I noticed a Snipe spring from the side of the 
line and, rising straight in the air, strike the telegraph-wires with such force that it fell disabled to the 
ground. As I was returning from shooting in the neighbourhood my gun was at hand, and proceedin*^ 
at once to the spot, four and a half couple of Snipe were bagged during the few minutes of daylight that 
remained. The birds rose from a small brick drain of water that ran from the station, two or three 
escaping through flying off in a line with the telegraph-wires; the station-master happening to be 
present, I declined to fire lest some damage might be laid to my charge. On the journey from Dino-wall 
during the early part of the afternoon, I had noticed Snipe flying up more than once from the vichiity 
of the large iron pumps employed to supply the engines. On the shores of the Highland firths where 
the tide was perfectly salt, I have also watched these birds busily engaged in searching for food While 
punt-gunning one winter on a river in the north of Scotland, I noticed that Snipe were collected in 
numbers along the banks where the mud was kept soft by the action of the tide. As a novel proceedinc. 

tried one shot at them with the big gun; the birds, however, were so tame that it could hardly be 
considered sport, and fowl being plentiful on the water at the time, I left them in peace, hoping to renew 
the acquaintance on some future occasion*. During the day the puiitman knocked over three or four 
birds with the setting-pole, and these as well as eight couple stopped by the shot of the punt-gun were 
in fairly good condition, having apparently suffered but little from the severity of the weather. 

A ridiculous mishap that occurred the same evening shall bring to a close the notes on Scolopax 
galhnago. I was stopping at a most comfortable hotel, which, as is commonly the case in the Highlands 
was situated in a remarkably wild and, during winter, deserted region. Having finished a capital”dinner* 
an eing tired of my own company, I strolled into the kitchen to see what was going on. Here I found 
the punt-gun propped up on a couple of chairs in front of a roaring fire, with two or three keepers 

be found “““ ‘ ‘ 
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sitting smoking beside it. As I noticed that several sparks from a lump of peat with which one of the 
men was lighting his pipe fell over the lock, I inquired if the charge had been drawn. “ Yes,” remarked 
John the puntman, with the air of one who thoroughly understands his business and has properly 
performed it ; “ she’s washed out, loaded and primed ready for the morning.” On inspecting the lock 
I discovered that the covering to the nipple was simply a piece of brown paper such as Highlanders use 
for tinder, and consequently extremely liable to ignite from a spark ; so I suggested that the gun should 
be placed in the far corner of the room where it would still be protected from the frost *. As nothing, 
however, would satisfy the landlady, who came in at this moment, but the immediate removal of the 
dangerous weapon, I ordered the men to take out the gnu and draw the charge. In less than two 
minutes there was a deafening explosion, followed l)y a fearful crash; the glass was blown in, the lights 
blown out, the landlady fainted, the lassies screamed, and the dogs barked. On rushing out to see what 
had happened, I learned that after cleaning out and loading the gun, the men had carried the rods down 
to the punts when they had gone to see that all was snug for the night. Having no means at hand for 
drawmg the charge, they placed a cap on the nipple, and holding the muzzle in the air with the butt 
steadied on the bricks of the yard had fired the charge, with the result described. On subsequent inquiry 
I found out that John, who had rather a spite against the landlady (as that stern matron had reprimanded 
him for some unbecoming levity she had detected between him and one of the damsels of her estab- 
lishment) had done it in hopes of giving her a fright, without having bestowed a thought on the panes 
o glass that would be blown in by the concussion and naturally fell to my share to pay for. 

* Some gunners have an idea that it is dangerous to allow the frost to get into the barrel of a punt-gun. 
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Ov the approach of autumn the Jack Snipe is to be met with in all parts of the- British Islands, more 
peni u pci laps (accoi ing to my own experience) in the southern and eastern counties of England 
hough an annua visitor to every suitable locality from north to south. The occurrence of this species 
las een requen y lepor ed in various counties during the summer months, and it is probable that birds 
weakened by wounds or other causes may occasionally be found after the usual date of their departure 
has passed ; m many instances, however, I am of opinion that there has been some mistake as to the species. 

But a smgle statement that appears trustworthy has come to my knowledge , in this instance I was informed 

by a^orfo k marshman that while attending a net in 1870, w-hich he fished every morning, a Jack Snipe 
malhr ** fnrtniglit in the beginning of June, at a small slade in the 

with Snipes .-dolTe” “ThoLyrr 1^"' 

I “ aware, no reliable instance of the species remaining to breed in this country 

of JacTs takl t, -T -- l^ody 

avain in 1804 l"re are to be seen in April. In 1801 and ’02. and 

am n 1804 I repeatedly met with a few couples in Pevenscy Level in Sussex, early in the month 

iiushpl “u T '’““S dated April 18tli, when a couple were 

“tlmf east of « 

hail wldle l®''^^-“^P‘-il 23. Cold north wind, frequent squalls of snow and 

a single bird I Tf % '’* ““ ’’ondes round the Sounds, a Jack Snipe was flushed; not 

sm,le bud had been seen for the last two mouths. I learned, however, on the followin.- day that a 

orl^eetore" 'east two 

cncounLTtiirT?"' "‘7 ‘•'e '“Ser flights are seldom 

ncounteied till a few weeks later in the season. When living in the west of Perthshire, I noticed for 

ccessive years that the first couple of Jack Snipe were found at a small rush-grown pool on the 

tlk no 111 7 7 ° ‘•“y t«i"S exeeedingly wet and stormy, I 

!titm that ran ‘ ““ round the pool and a siall 

turned back ‘ "’eie thorouglily explored without starting the expected Jack, and at last I 

was ^ttractedTT, "'‘™‘ »f *«<=“**• Before proceeding many yards, my attention 

attracted by the retriever shoving her nose into my hand, and on looking down I discovered old Nell 

was carrying a Jack in her mouth. As she had not stirred from my heels, it was evident the bird must 

been walked over. Tliinking that probably this Snipe was not alone, I returned at once, and huntim 
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the bitcli round the pool, she made straight for the side of a small drain near which we had passed, and 
immediately picked up a second. It was obvious this bird had been previously detected, but the living 
mouthful already secured would have rendered another capture impossible *. Glenlyon was by no means 
a favoured resort of the Jack Snipe, some ten or twenty couples being the utmost brought to bag during 
any season I remained in the district. The birds, however, put in an appearance as early as in any 
locality I am acquainted with. Put a single Jack has been entered in my notes as observed in advance 
of the Glenlyon birds (September 20); this was shot September 18, 1879, near Ilickling in Norfolk. 

Large flights make their appearance in the east of Norfolk early in October, the 7th and 9th being 
dates on which I have found them particularly numerous in the neighbourhood of the broads. On one 
occasion (October 21, 1871), while shooting on the rondos round Ileigham Sounds, twelve birds were 
dropped in rapid succession without stirring a foot, as fast as the cartridges could be inserted in the 
gun. Between forty and fifty Jacks must have been flushed within gunshot, the birds rising in some 
instances two or three together, but for the most part singly, each striking out a course for itself. 
Snipe, both “ whole ” and Jack, were in immense numbers on that occasion, and, strange to say, lay well, 
which is seldom the case when found in wisps or thickly scattered over the ground. A rough morning 
with heavy showers had been succeeded by a soaking rain, which continued without intermission till after 
dark. I only became aware of the arrival of the Snipe late in the afternoon on my way towards the 
broads to learn if the storm had driven in any fowl from the coast. There was little more than an 
hour of daylight after I reached the spot — added to which my small stock of cartridges was speedily 
shot away, and all chance of further sport effectually put a stop to. Twelve and a half couple of Snipes 
(principally Jacks) were obtained ; but a heavy bag might have been secured, notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather, had I commenced operations earlier in the day, well supplied with ammunition A few 
days previous (October 9th), I met with a party of Jacks on a small marsh known as Ludham Hover • 
they were twenty in number, and every bird was brought to bag. In this instanee “ whole ” Snipe were 
conspicuous by their absence ; though at various times I have seen from fifty to one hundred collected 

on this piece of marshland, but a single bird was sprung on this occasion and (both barrels bein- empty at 
the moment) he escaped. ^ 

Pevcnscy Level in days gone by ,vas a groat resort for Jacks, immense fligbts being occasionally met 
rnth. The first week m December 1800, and early in March 1800. these birds as well as ■■ whole ” 
nipe n ere especially plentiful The mimbers visiting this locality have, during the past twenty vears, 
a en off, and the same may he said coneerniiig eertaiii parts of Komney Marsh in Kent. Eariy in 
1800 the wliole Snipe were apparently driven from the county by the severity of the weather in the 

n tl!. f ’ “““ al>undance scattered 

tot te n I • °t ", T " long-protracted and bitter frost of 

that teiiible winter, I was handed over to a keener in mv f-itl.ov’c • j i • • • 

of shooting Jack Snipes— broken in, as the old man termed it As the , r „ , , 

effective and. to the best of my knowledge, ori-nnal it 1 v t . ‘7 " . 

fines to a description of ids mode of tuition. A Jack Snine ° t 

invariably missed through firing too quicklv lioth 1, , ' ^ *“sl™ctor truly argued, was almost 

is five and twenty yards'from the mnz:^o^tl,e 1 „ ^it 

forced to repeat aloud one. two, three, four five sK after the S ' ^ 

gun to the shoulder. The first lesso; being dulv tap eted n 3 "1 T, 

p .sed on my mind, the antiquated muzzle-loader 

* I noticed the same bitch cleverly avoid the Tfnto««Uvr ■ 

which had fallen dead on the opposite bank. On landing she first fetched Th f ^‘•'spatched to retrieve a couple of Mallard 

placed both together, and carefully taking the two in her mouth, successfully LZ viZ 
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. was placed in ray hands and jiractice next attempted. There was little difficulty in finding birds during 
that inclement season ; a defective penstock to a large fish-pond permitted a constant supply of running water 
to escape over several acres of marshland where springs also existed, and here the Jacks delighted to congregate. 
Should a Snipe be flushed, and the numbers fairly counted before firing, I was allowed to continue shooting 
even though a miss resulted. Supposing the gun Avas discharged before the six was reached, no 
allovAance was made for a kill. Ihe keeper then claimed the gun for the succeeding chance, and practically 
demonstrated hoA\ easily, when his directions were followed, the slaughter of these bewildering birds might 
be accomplished. It is hard on thirty years since I profited by these lessons; but even noAV the Avell- 
remembered one, two, three, &c. frequently rises to ray lips Avhen the inevitable Jack appears, and ill 
luck invariably attends the bird that is patiently waited for. 

On a cold wintry evening in March 1809, Avhile shooting near Tain, on the east coast of Ross-shire, I 
watched a Jack, which Acav in from the direction of the sea, alight on the shore of a small frozen burn. 
On bemg closely approached, he strutted slowly up to the soft and freshly fallen snoiv covering the banks, and 
dehbm’ately thrust his head out of sight in the drift. Eor several minutes this singular bird retained his 
position, makmg, indeed, not the slightest attempt to escape till a stick was inserted in the siioav and a 
portion of his hiding-place crumbled away. He then went off in the habitual perplexing fashion of his 
race, as if nothing unusual had occurred. This is the only instance I have Avitnessed of a Jack conductino- 
himself in such a strange manner. The bird might doubtless have been picked up, so deeplv did he 
bury his head m the snow-drift. That he was previously wounded Avas improbable, having been observed 
on AAung for a longer flight than is usually undertaken by this species. 

The Jack, unlike its larger relative the “ whole” Snipe, is seldom wild and unapproachable. I never met 
with them gathered into flocks, flying and settling in company after the manner of those birds. Ten or a 
dozen up to even forty or fifty may frequently be found scattered over a small space ; but on risino- on wiiif> 
the company break up and separate. Though usually dropping after a short and erratic flight, I have often 
seen Jacks go off strong on wiug, Avith an evident intention of leaving the locality. 

The difficulty of finding and putting up these strange birds is well known to all sportsmen ; Avithout a 
s ea y dog accustomed to their habits, large numbers must invariably be passed over. Jacks may 
requently be^ detected squatting on the moist ground, the attention usually being attracted by the eye or 
the yellow stripes on the back. On one occasion, Avhile cautiously making niy way across a Avaving boo-* oyer 
which my weight was causing the water to rise rapidly to a depth of three or four inches, I noticed three 
floated off the short herbage and rushes on which they were squatted and swept down to my feet by 
the force of the current before they attempted to take Aving, one of the birds being carried by the rush 
of the Avater a distance of three or four yards. The poor little fellow made no attempt to sAvim, the le<>s 
eing kept perfectly still, and the head remaining drawn back betAveen the shoulders, Avith the beak pointed 
forwards m the position into which they subside Avhen danger approaches. 

In one instance where a dealer in birds attempted to cITect a capture, a net was placed completely over 
e small patch of rushes to which a couple were accustomed to resort. The ground having been brushed 

over with a switch without result, it was imagined the birds were absent; the moment, however the 
net was withdrawn, up started the tAvo Jacks. ’ 

In some remote districts in the fen countries there is, or used to be, an impression amono. the old 
gunners that the Jack and the “ whole ” Snipe were one and the same species— Jacks being the males! 

• The ground in this peed-bed wan exceedingly dungcrons in many parte. A thin cake of ooil hid formed over the rotten .w™ ' . 

Tl »■''»« 0”ly • »tr.nd or two of veL.T 
B owe roug . The whole surface waved and sunk over a space of several yards when crossed, the water gradually ri,i„n On such Boot 

when a eommehcement has once been made, the roots of th. water-plants usually gain strength in a few yours, and a firm boltorn is estabbshor 




4 JACK SNIPE. 

A well-kno\yn sporting writer * stated some years back that, for edible purposes, the Jack was far 
superior to the “whole” Snipe. For my own part, I consider the small bird decidedly inferior in this 
respect to his larger relative. While shooting in Norfolk in 1879, I kept the weights of about fifty or sixty 
couples of Jacks killed during the season. The birds varied from 1| to 3^ oz. ; the majority ranged 
from 2^ to 3 oz., the lighter birds being for the most part the first arrivals in the autumn. 



* ‘ Hawker on Shooting,’ eleventh edition, p. 263. 
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CURLEW SANDPIPER. 



TRINOA SUBARQUATA. 



ScotcTcoa!t T tl'e only English counties in which I have met with this species. On the 

Scotch coast I never recogntsed tins Sandpiper in spring, though the young are far from uncommon in 

autumn along the sandy shores of the Firth of Forth, hetween Gnllanc Bay and Dunbar. Ad “hibL! 

full breeding-plumage appear from my own observations, as well as from the information gathered from the 
punt-gunners and shore-shooters I encountered in my travels, to have been at all times somlvhat scarce • in 
autumn, however, numbers of old birds, their feati.ers worn and the colours faded as well as Hr JT t’ 

immature plumage, are to be seen on the southern and eastern coasts So far as T 1,’av l n f ® “ 

but few of this species remain long enough on our shores to assume the winter dress 

the greaterrar“v“l 1870, though I was on Breydon muddats daily for 

e greater part ot May, I did not meet with a single specimen, while on tho snmn i i . 

the 15th a single bird flew' round the boats in answer to the call of the Plnv^,, i f = o On 

the shoulder-gun was discovered to be a female. The colouring was bv no ’m'' 

diminutive white markings nervadin- the feathers l '>y "<> “eats ™ rich as in the male, 

at a Short distance a mealy ^ “tn^ce w iX : r™:.: 

day flying high in the air: though wdieeling round in Xselo tire c 1 f ' ““ 

and in every instance finally went off, holding a due norGi-east course ’ " raase, 

the call, which somewhat resembles that of tim Ti r V ^ “fl™‘''tcd with 

to a far greater distance! nianX ttee birtv I-sessmg more power and conscguently audible 

xrsX“ r ^ 

none w-ere observed again till the 24th, when a fine red male was found feeding onTir.nudrnr't’f “‘I ‘'“''l 

no opinion „ to whether .ht plnl^ »" hT dlfar 
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CUE LEW SANDPIPER. 



rapidly across the flats apparently secured the small worms and other insects usually extracted by the 
majority of Waders. After a stormy night large quantities of Plovers, a few Godwits and Knots, together 
with several parties of Terns were on the water early on the morning of the 26th. I did not recognize 
a single Curlew Sandpiper; hut on picking up the results of a shot with the big gun into a flock of Knots, 
a specimen in full winter plumage was discovered in the midst of the slain. This bird, though exhibiting 
the winter dress, would sliortly have moulted, being thickly covered with red pin-feathers, a few of 
wliich had hurst, hut were invisible till carefully looked for. No other Curlew Sandpipei’s were seen this 
season, though Breydon flats were closely watched till the end of the montli. 

In the spring of 1872 I was on the Sussex coast and failed to recognize this species among the 
flocks of AVaders frequenting Shoreham Ilarbour and the flat coast-line on towards AVorthing. 

Tliough the whole of May 1873 was passed on Breydon it was only on the 16th that this species 
was observed. The day was cold Avith a fresh easterly lu’eeze and several Plovers and Godwits made 
their appearance on the flats. One Curlew Sandpiper which had partially acquired the summer plumage 
was shot and another (a dark red bird in full dress of the adult male) passed the punt so rapidly, flying 
due cast, that there was not even time to snatch up the shoulder-gun. 

Being absent for some years during spring on the Scotch coasts and various parts of the country 
apparently out of tlie usual range of this species, it was not till May 1881 that I again fell in with 
an adult Curlew Sandpiper. Several small parties of Godwits, Grey Plovers, and Knots having arrived on 
the muds in Shoreham Ilarbour on the 10th of May, I Avas on the spot early on the 11th. A cold 
breeze from the north-east blew over the flats soon after sunrise, the Avind being especially suitable at this 
date to bring \Aaders along the coast. A flock of some twenty birds Avere soon made out on the flats, 
feeding gradually before the rising tide toAvards the embankment enclosing the river. This small 
gathering proA'ed to be a mixed party composed of GodAAuts, Grey Plovers, Knots, Dunlins, and a single 
CurleAv Sandpiper. Ihe latter, I soon discovered, Avas a male in the finest stage of summer plumage; and 
the Avhole number being utterly unsuspicious of danger, there was not the slightest difficulty in examining 
them tlioioughly by means of the glasses. In addition to this handsome specimen tAvm brightly coloured 
Knots fell to the shot. As tlie survivors Avere not molested, they remained about the flats all day^ 
betaking themselves at high Avater to the shingle-hanks. 

lo record every instance Avhere the adults (changing from summer into Avinter plumage) have 
been met with in autumn is unnecessary. In 1871, 1872, and 1873 I noticed numbers on ^Breydon 
during August and September. Several exhibited the transformation of plumage in a most singular 
manner, the breast at times retaining its red colouring, while grey and white feathers had made their 

appearance on the back. In these stages CurleAV Sandpipers are not uncommon in Shoreham Ilarbour and 
other flats on the Sussex coast. 

AAith the exception of the bird shoAving the grey feathers of Avinter, shot on Breydon on May 26, 
1871, I have met with but one other specimen in the same state of plumage; this was obtained near 
Shoreham early in November 1875, being at the time in company Avith a small flock of Dunlins. 

^ The young of the year usually reacli our shores in autumn, much about the same date as the adults. 

I find the earliest arrival on the coast of Sussex is recorded, in my notes for 1859, under date of August 
30th. Ihis season birds m immature plumage were especially numerous about the Nook at Rye, and also 
on the flooded marshes stretching toAvards AVinchelsea. The folloAving year large flocks Avere also met 
with m the same locality, the birds being especially plentiful on September Uth. Though occasionally 
intermixing with Dunlins, they showed their predilection for the company of Stints {Tringa minuta), flocks 
numbering from forty to fifty composed entirely of these two species being often seen. In 1861 a 
considerable portion of the flats forming the Nook were drained: after more 'than one tailure a sea-wall 
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a; as built that successfully held back the flowing tide. The change from mud-banks to grass-marshes was 

evidently but little relished by the Sandpipers : the first autumn after the alteration I happened to be 

present AA hen a large mixed flock of CurlcAV Sandpipers and Stints, after AAdieeling round two or three times, 
settled doAA n among the sheep, AA’hich AA^ere now the occupants of tlieir former quarters ; after running 
about in the grass for a time, evidently bewildered by the transformation that had taken place, they 
appeared at last to comprehend the state of affairs, and uttering a succession of low cries, the Avhole 

flock took Aving m search of more congenial feeding-grounds * After this date the flocks of CurleAV 

Sandpipers resorted for the most part to the pools in the marshes, Avhere a constant overfloAV from the 
d}kes caused a muddy bottom, affording au abundance of food Avhenever the Avater fell. 

On again visiting the district in September 1809, I found most of the old haunts of these birds about 
the Nook and the adjoining marshes deserted, improved drainage having rendered the nature of the soil 
uUerly unsuitable to their requirements. Though I failed to detect the spot f to which tliey retired at 
high Avater, Curlew Sandpipers came in vieAv soon after the tide commenced to ebb. On the extensive 
sands to the east of llye Harbour, parties of small Waders were noticed, as the tide fell, gatheriu- into 
one large body ; on examining them carefully through the glasses and procuring a few specimens I 
ascertmned that the flock, numbering at least five hundred, Avas composed for the most part of Curlew 
San pipers with a sprinkling of Sanderlings and Kentish Plovers. Though feeding together on the 
flats the various species separated when disturbed, alighting again, however, in company and at no 
great distance, and immediately spreading out to search the soft mud in the channels in the sand. Most 
o tie birds AA'ere exceedingly tame; though watched closely through the glasses, I could not identify a 
single adult of this species, the whole number exhibiting tlie immature plumage. 

I remarked that there appears but little difference in the dates at which these Sandpipers make their 
appearance in autumn on the Xorfolk coast and the flats in tlie east and Avest of Sussex. As a rule 
gathei^ from my notes and the information from the coast-gunners that the earliest arrivals arc noted 
on leydon To the best of my knoAvledge, none were seen about Shoreham in 1882 till September 29 

IfTsSS Tlr ^ sea, flying Avest. In the season 

883 I obseived about half a dozen young birds feeding on the flats, in eompany Avith Dotterel and 
Dunlin, as early as the 15th of September. 

* The actions of these birds were exceedingly strange when the fact is considered that the whole of the P « i ■ 
undoubtedly birds of the year, and consequently could not have visited the marsh in its former condition Thou-h I'l 
certainty, the Stints also appeared to exhibit immature plumage. On no other occasion have I noticed mther species toTliir 

BO hard and dry as this stretch of marshland recently reclaimed. ^ 

t Probably some soft muddy pool, at no great distance from the shore, in Romney Marsh. 
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BREYDON MUDFLATS AT LOW TIDE, 

THITLATS AND DRAINS lo OFtTn ™ E WH £R EABOUTS OF 

I Ht Articles on the waders and wildfowl. 



KNOT. 

THING A CANUTU&. 



-iloiK. th^ ^ tl ”i ‘"-“ty-five years* the aumber ot Knots making their appearance in 

■ p „ a on the outhcrn and eastern counties of England have gradually decreased. This fallin- off 

IS somenhat unintelligible taken in connection n-itli the fact that on the return journey from their breedin- 
grounds immense flocks still arrive at the usual season, the first comers striking the land as far north 
as the flat shores of Koss-shire and Sutherland. As autumn advances, the multitudes, for the most 
p. t in immature plumage, spread soutliward, till early in September the sand-hanks and muddy estuaries 
horderiiig on he Channel are reached. In winter the movements of Knots are somewhat urdrZ 
wind and weather frequently compelling them to make a sudden change of quarters. From personaj 
observation I am unable to give any particulars concerning the distribution !f this species alonl tl 

“iLU es'Tf:;- 1 r ana" i:i ;mot 

Outer Hebudes I failed to detect a single specimen, though continually on the look-out when 
on shore and afloat. Only small parties, according to my own experience, find their way to inland 

:itl:da“;e:^ “ — s mund our coasts forming the favouriti resorts of 

nhim?“’“ “iT"" “ *“ ““ ‘ha fall hreedin- 

L “ , “““ats I oeeasionally came across Knots Tn 

May 30. Soon after daybreak made out a flock composed mainly of Grey Plover on the flat, 
by the channel. Being unable to identify the whole of their number, the hie gun iva fl ed w len t 
™ known proved to he a couple of Knots; one showed the full winter plumage lithout .a Jn o^ a "d“ 

catl er while he other was but slightly advanced. The Plovers also were exceedingly backivai-d only 1 
single bird exhibiting a perfectly black breast.” ^ nxwaia, only a 

So late do some few stragglers (probably weak or backward birds of the previous year) remain that 
IS doubtful whether they quit our shores to start for the far north; wounds^lso may oau o e ^ 
delay their journey if not entirely di.sahling them. In June 1868 I visited the Dloch Si „„ 
veral occasions in pursuit of broods of Sheldrakes ; on the 20th, and again on the 23rd, a small flock 

Bar ""K^t T™ Bai-failed Godwits and Knots were noticed resorting to the sand-banks in Eddertou 
y. ot having a punt on the water, I was unable to approach sufficiently close to obtain specimens 
examination; there was, however, no difficulty in ascertaining that the half-dozen Knots were bv no 
means in full summer plumage, but few red feathers showing among the grey of winter. 

t Ihe same irregularity is also shown by Bar-tailed Godwits, Grey Plovers, and Curlew Sandpipers. 
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Knots making- their Avay from the far north appear on our sliores as early as the middle of 
summer, the first flocks being composed of young birds. Under date of July 8, 1868, while on the 

cast coast of Koss-shire, I find the following in my notes Loft the Meikle Ferry early and pulled 
down the tirtli towards Tain, afterw^ards crossing over to the Dornoch shore. Several large flocks of 
Knots were seen during the day flying over the water as well as pitched on the sand-banks. The 
birds, as usual, Avere exceedingly tame, ample opportunities being obtained to examine them closely Avith 
the glasses. After repeated observations I at length came to the conclusion that there Avas not an 
adult in their ranks. Between twenty and thirty knocked down at one discharge, in order to ascertain 
thdr condition, proved to be in the juvenile plumage, their breasts coated Avith fat, and their legs and 
heaks exceedingly soft and fleshy. Many hundreds might have been obtained Avith the shoulder-gun 
alone ; to slaughter them, however, at this season A\-as simply useless destruction.” 

Though the young, according to my OAAm experience, invariably shoAV first on the north-east coast 
of the Highlands and also in the south of Scotland, I have on more than one occasion remarked adults 
arriving on the Norfolk mudflats in advance of the immature birds. While shooting on Breydon in the 

autumn of 1873, an adult Knot, partly red, though plainly exhibiting the change into Avinter plumage, 

was killed on the 1st of August. No young had as yet been seen, and it is seldom they are met with 
in this part before the middle of the month. In 1871 the first flock, numbering about a score, Avas 

seen on the 26th during a strong gale of wind from the AV'est ; these Avere all young with the exception 

of a single adult that appeared in perfect plumage till picked up, when its feathers AA^ere found to be 

much faded and AA'orn. In 1872, on the same AA^ater, I noticed a feAV old Knots in company with adult 

Grey Plovers on August 24th. On the 27th it blew a hurricane from the north-east, renderimr the Avork 
of navigating Breydon in the punts utterly impossible. On scanning the flats at Ioav water from the 
North AVall, I made out a large flock of Knots, apparently all young. On the folloAving morning at 
daybreak young birds Avere met Avith in large numbers, several, intermixed Avith Golden Plover, being 
bagged Avith the punt-gun. August 27th is the earliest at Avhich I noticed the young so far south as 

Sussex, a pair being killed in the Nook at Bye Harbour on that date in 1858. 

Though immature birds, according to my own observations, make the land towaards the north of 

Scotland, the course followed by the adults appears to point more to the northern and eastern counties of 

England. For a couple of months from the beginning of August 1874, I carefully Avatched the arrival 
of Knots along the shores of the Firth of Forth, and during this season not a single adult came under 
my notice. About the middle of September a large addition to the birds ])reviously observed was 
remarked ; the following extract from my notes refers to the fact “ September 16. Mdiile pulling sloAvly 
back from Gullane Bay, during a dead calm, immense numbers of Knots were observed resting'’ on the 
slabs of rock round the island of Ebris. On making an examination through the glasses, they appeared, 

so far as I Avas able to judge, to consist entirely of young of the year. Tlmre were also a few 

Bar-tailed Godwits, Turnstones, Oyster-catchers, and Purple Sandpipers scattered here and there over 
the loAver ledges. As Ave approached, a couple of Ruffs shoAving immature plumage flcAV round the 
boat, and after circling for a few moments over the SAvarni of birds on the rocks, continued their course 
towards the south-east. No rarities being visible, we were about to leave the Waders unmolested when 
one of the ca-ew remarked that a few of the Plover (Knots) would prove most acceptable to some ’of the 
old folks at Canty Bay. The boat Avas consequently dropped quietly within range, and the birds draAvino- 
into a compact body as they rose from the rock, I Avas enabled to discharge a couple of 10-bores with 
good effect into the flock. In addition to the four hands from Canty Bay, Ave carried to-day two 
sturdy young fishermen belonging to one of the North Berwick boats, to assist in pulling the lon<^ 
oars 111 case of hard work in chasing wounded birds. These laddies proved extremely useful, thouc^h 
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the eagerness they displayed while overhauling a brood of Eiders somewhat disconcerted the elder portion 
of the ciew. Ihis was probably their first experience in shooting, and the quaint remarks they uttered, 
as well the excitement shown in the sport, was most amusing. ‘Eh! but yon’s a bonnie slauchter ! ’ 
exclaimed the leader, Avhen despatched to collect the slain, as, springing on the rocks, they started in 

pursuit of the cripples rapidly making tlieir Avay among the broken ledges. After a few minutes’ search, 

between fifty and sixty, all in immature plumage, were gathered, several having been carried away by 

the tide, and others escaping, owdng to the roughness of the ground ” 

n the northern and eastern coasts a heavy gale during autumn and wdnter frequently causes the 
movement of large bodies of Knots along the shore, the course held being usually head to w'ind. The 
following lines are from my notes in Korfolk in 1872 and East Lothian in 1871: — “November 11, 1872. 
Gale of wind with squalls of rain from north-north-east. Knots in flocks of from fifty to one hundred, 
intermixed occasionally with Grey Plover and a few Turnstones, were flying all day to the north along 
the larniouth beach. Though this gale, commencing on the 11th, did not abate till the evening of the 
IGtli, I remarked that but few Knots were seen after the first day.” “September 18, 1871. Blmving 
a gale from west and south- wmst. While on the shore between Canty Bay and North Berwick, I 
noticed immense flocks of Knots flying along the coast in the face of the storm. There rvere also 
thousands of Dunlins and a few Grey Plovers and Turnstones.” 

On the coast of Sussex I have repeatedly remarked that dirty weather setting in, with rain and 
W'lnd from the south or south-south-west, about the middle of September, brings large numbers of Knots 
into the muddy harbours ^ and saltwnter estuaries. Immature Bar-tailed God wits, clouds of diminutive 
B aders, and Terns of various species usually accompany them into the sheltered waters, all parties seekin<- 
to escape the bufletings of the raging storm outside. No sooner do the drifting squalls abate and the 
weather gives signs of moderating, than with the first gleams of sunshine breaking through the elouds 

the weary fugitives appear to pluck up strength and, winging their wmy across the dreary shingle banks 
cigtiin bctcikc tliGmsclvGs to tlic oj)gh cocist-liiic. 

Unfortunately for their own welfare Knots, and especially the young birds, are the most unsuspicious 
0 the feathered tribe. Occasionally in winter and early spring I have met Avith large flocks as wild 
and unapproachable as tbe watchful Curlew ; but, as a rule, continued persecution will be required to put 
them on their guard. They may commonly be seen in company Avith almost every species of Wader 
that frequents the mudflats ; it is seldom, unless wounded, that a solitary Knot is observed. On the 
south coast I have often remarked a single bird or a pair the most conspicuous figures in a small party 
of^ Dunlins, avIiiIc on the shores of the Highland firtlis flocks of hundreds, if not thousands, commonly 
join in company Avith immense bodies of Bar-tailed Godwits. 

II hen shooting on any extensive mudflats, I have often decoyed small parties of Waders, and 
occasionally ca en large flocks, by placing out a number of Avooden dummies * : Knots and Dunlins 
were usually the first to gather, and their presenee would speedily attract the more Avary species. A 
short extraet from my notes while gunning on Breydon during the autumn of 1871 will give some idea 
of the actions of Knots after alighting to the decoys, as Avell as an account of the various Waders to 
be met with at that season on those well-known mudflats The Aveather turned exceedingly eoarse 
during tlie afternoon (September 8), and several Wigeon and Curlew were bagged. September 9 : on 
reaching our former station sliortly before daybreak, a large flock of Waders were deteeted feeding on the 

* The dummies I employed were carved out of wood, and painted to represent Godwits, Plovers, and Knots. Their beaks and legs were of 
iron, the latter screwed securely into small pieces of board from four to six inches square, according to the size of the bird. When arranged on the 
mud, head to wind, it was impossible to detect the imposition at any distance. Unlike stuffed birds, these decoys were never injured by wet or 
weather, and the damages caused by a charge of shot were easily effaced by a small application of putty and a fresh coat of paint. 
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flats ; owing to the imperfect light, it Avas impossible to identify the whole, though lledlegs and Knots 
Avere CAudently among their numbers. Being aacII aAA^are that other punts AA'ere on the AA^ater, and in all 
probability the birds AA’ould he disturbed before a chance occurred to make a clear examination through the 
glasses, I fired the large punt-gun * in hopes of some rarities falling to the shot. After collecting the 
dead and AAOunded, we counted out about a score each of Bedlegs and Knots, a dozen Kulfs and Beeves, 
and a fcAv CurlcAV Sandpipers. The Knots AA^ere all young, and the Sandpipers adults in somewhat 
curious stages of plumage, the breasts being still red, Avbile the upper parts AA^ere mottled black and grey. 
On attempting to load the big gun it was discovered that the nipple AA'as bloAvn out ; and the necessaries 
for repairing the mishap having been accidentally omitted from the punt-box, I Avas forced to send her 
back to Yarmouth. After changing into the second punt, as tAVO or three small bunches of foAAd had been 
seen through the mist flying Avest, we made our AA^ay sloAvly toAvards the upper part of the water. Several 
flocks of Knots Avere observed, and a pair of Spotted Bedshanks tlcAV past, declining, hoAvever, to venture 
within range, though one of my men Avas the best imitator of their call I ever heard. On reaching the 
‘ ronds ’ near the deep AA'ater, ttvo punts Avere discovered to have already taken up their stations, so 
turning round we dropped back towards the spot lately quitted. Not a dozen yards had been passed 
over Avhen the tAvo Shanks f again came in vicAA", holding a course that AA'ould liaA^e brought them Avithin 
a fair shot of where our boats Avere concealed beloAV the banks, Avhen a gun (as so frequently happens on 
Breydon) was discharged, and the birds at once veered toAvards the south. On this occasion one of the 
gunners stationed at the ‘ ronds ’ had fired his shoulder-gun at a range of considerably over one hundred 
and fifty yards J. bile passing the loAA'er branch of ‘ Bessies di’ain,’ a single Knot in company Avith 
a small Wader I could not clearly identify, OAving to the drifting rain, IIcav round in ansAver to the Plover- 
call, and the stranger (proving Avhen recovered to be only a remarkably diminutive Beeve) Avas knocked 
doAAn. As several scattered birds, disturbed from loAA’'er doAAm the flats, continued making their AA'ay toAvards 
the exposed muds near the liver-side, the dummies AA’ere placed out, and the boats AvithdraAA'n a short 
distance. Almost immediately a single Bedleg, rapidly folloAA^ed by a Buff and Beeve, was attracted, and 

hovering round for a moment alighted Avithin a fcAA"^ yards ; about a score of Knots (all immature) Avere 

the next arriAmls. After calling and tAvittering in a Ioaa^ tone to the unconscious dummies for scA^eral 
minutes, they one by one turned their heads over on their backs, and carefully buried their beaks in the 
plumage, then puffing out the feathers of the breast and belly, and in' most instances lifting one leg, 

comfortably resigned themselves to repose. Por over an hour and a lialf, during which a drifting rahi 

continued, the whole party remained almost motionless ; to say, however, that they slept, would scarcffiy be 
correct, as powerful glasses revealed the fact that every few moments one of the eyes of any bird I 
was enabled to examine were slowly opened. Shortly after midday the weather cleared, and a view 
of the whole of the flats Avas obtained ; as the greater part of the flocks seen in early morning appeared 

to have taken their departure, I resolved to knock off work for the day. Our movements in'^the punts 

speedily attracted the notice of the Knots, and rousing up slightly, a few commenced to stretch themselves 
m a lazy and indifferent manner; it Avas not, however, till the men approached to remove the dummies 
that the unsuspecting birds exhibited the slightest alarm. At first they merely ran a few yards, uttering 

* In order to be prepared for all chances, a man with a second pnnt and gun was in attendance. I repeatedly found in the days 
of muzzle-loaders, especmlly when in pursuit of Waders, that another shot eould be obtainei before the old-fashioned barrel was charged- 
under such circumstances a second gun often proved exceedingly handy. ’ 

t In this district the Spotted Iledshank is generally known as the “Shank.” 

J The dieUnoe. which some „t the Breydon gunners will occesion.lly .■strike . light,- .s these eharsetein term the set of Srine 

lub ” f 7 ”7' !■» t. de with such as well a. over.nxiety to ebt.in a few 

”■ t» >.7 the family i„t a-heilmg. Ignorance in judging the range et birds, and an unlimited faith in the merits ef their weapons, 

also proies a great drawback to the success of these persevering fowlers. ' 
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a low note, evidently unwilling to quit the spot, as the decoys showed no signs of shifting their 
quarters. At last they got on wing and flew a short distance, returning, however, immediately and 
sleeping round with repeated calls, attempting to induce their late companions to make their escape. 
In order to obtain a further insight into the proceedings of these infatuated birds, I recalled the men 
towaids the boats ; though the main body continued hovering round, thi’ee or four settled at once, 
and the unmistakable signs of perplexity they exhibited were comical in tile extreme. Turning their 
heads uith necks outstretched to at least twice the ordinary length, they intently regarded for a few 
moments first the immovable dummies, and next the occupants of the punts; then after a few low 
calls had been exchanged, they rose on wing, and joined the remainder of the flock.” 

I often noticed that other Waders which had remained in company with the dummies exhibited great 
reluctance to seek their own safety without giving ample warning of impending danger : Knots, how- 
ever, were invariably the last to move away. 

The seductive marshes round the broads in the east of Norfolk, after the manner of other districts, 
do not appear to possess any great attractions for this species; at times I recognized a few straggling 
parties of from two or three to half a dozen, the largest flock that came under my notice being seen on 
Eush Hills, near Ilickling Broad, on the 3rd of March, 1873. These birds, numbering about a score, were 
in company with some half-dozen Curlews, and exhibited, of course, at this season the full winter dress. 
Though seldom visiting the inland broads of the eastern counties. Knots, together with Bar-tailed Godwits, 
usually resort during the winter to Breydon mudflats. This favourite feeding-ground would undoubtedly 
draw a far larger number of birds were it not for the constant persecution to which they are exposed. 

Though frequenting the southern and eastern coasts during winter, these AVaders do not entirely desert 
the shores of the Highland firths at that season ; occasionally, however, they disappear for some weeks. 
Early in March 18G9, and all through the month, I found immense flocks of Knots about the muddy 
creeks and harbours on the northern shore of the Dornoch Firth. Owing to the absence of gunners the 

birds were unusually fearless for this time of year, and had slaughter been my object, innumerable chances 
for heavy shots were presented. 

It is only on the Norfolk and Sussex coasts that I have met with opportunities for carefully watching 
the arrival of the spring flocks. With a north-east breeze Knots that have passed the winter further south 
often commence flying over Breydon mudflats as early as the first week in May, a few small parties 
occasionally showing themselves in the latter end of April. The first arrivals seldom exhibit any great 
amount of colour, and birds in perfect red plumage are not to be looked for before the 8th or 'oth of 
the month. All through May they continue passing; tlie numbers seen, however, vary considerably, the 
wind, as with all AA'aders, greatly influencing the course followed. 



In 1870, though on Breydon daily (with the exception of the first week) throughout May, I only 
remarked one bird, which was shot on the 9th, in full summer dress. In 1871 a few fine specimens 
were obtained on the 12th, 16th, and 26th; while in 1873 only half a dozen, in company with a small 
party of Bar-tailed Godwits and Grey Plovers, made their appearance on the mud-banks. These birds 
were discovered on the flats early in the morning of May 15th, and no specimens of which I was in need 
coming in view, the flock was left for a time undisturbed. Spreading out at last over the mud in 
search of food, the Knots gradually approached to within about forty yards of the punt, when, by the 
help of the glasses, I ascertained that one of their number showed a particularly dark red colourinc^. 
A shot fired on the upper part of the water put the whole party on wing before there was time to aim 
the hig gun. For some hours they remained absent, and on arriving again in the vicinity of their old 
quarters evinced considerable mistrust; in all probability a warm reception had been accorded them 
elsewhere, as a couple of Plover were missing. Though attracted by the dummies, which had been 
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placed out, tliey declined to settle, and continued sweeping round, the Plovers calling loudly. Doubting 
whether a better chance to secure the specimen previously noted would be obtained, I waited for a 
time, following their movements with the big gun, till at last they drew together in the act of turning 
at the distance of about seventy yards. The trigger happening to be pulled at the exact moment, every 
bird, when the smoke which had drifted into our eyes cleared off, was discerned stretched out on the 
mud ; but a single cripple succeeded in regaining its legs. Though the whole number (three Godwits, 
five Plovers, and six Knots) were in full breeding-plumage, the Knot far exceeded any specimen I bad 
previously seen in the riehness of the tints on the back and the deep colouring of the underparts. As 
I had passed during the two seasons of 1871 and 1873 on an average between ten and twelve hours a 
day on the mudflats all through May, it is unlikely that any large number of Waders escaped notice. 

On the Sussex coast for several years this species has been exceedingly scarce in spring, the greater 
number probably passing at sea. Fishermen frequently reported large bodies of Knots as well as other 
Waders having been seen at some distanee out in the Channel making their way due east. While fishin" 
on May 13th, 1880, wind light and easterly, six or seven miles off Shoreham, I watched several flocks 
flying east shortly before dusk. On the 11th of May, 1882, a few remarkably fine specimens were noticed 
on the beach between Shoreham and Lancing, in company with a mixed party of Bar-tailed Godwits, 
Grey Plover, Curlew Sandpipers, and Dunlin, the majority showing full summer plumage. 

I cannot speak from personal experience concerning the edible qualities of the Knot ; that tire 
species, however, is held in some estimation for the table, may be judged from the fact that when 

Plovers are scarce these birds bring in to the fowlers as much as four pence, and occasionally even five 
pence, a head *. 

Unless needing specimens (eitlier for preservation or to ascertain tlieir plumage and condition) I 
invarialjly felt a certain amount of compunction in slauglitering these confiding birds Tliou"h the Knot 
is at all seasons one of the most accessible of our Waders, the young on their first arrival in Hie autumn 
occasionally siiifer themselves to be shot at time after time ivithont making the slightest attempt to 

escape, the survivors of the flocks simply rising on wing at each discharge, and after a short flight 
alighting with the dead and wounded. ° 

From the crews of the light-ships off the east coast I ascertained that Knots were well known- on 
some of the vessels they appeared to have been frequently captured. These Waders were described as 
flying in large bodies numbers falling at once on deck; and one of the men declared that the last 
ocks he observed had suddenly shied when close to the lantern, and but one or two had been taken 



• An old acquaintance, frequently met with 
for a number killed (212, if I remember right. 



on the Scotch firths, was my authority for this statement, 
being the heaviest shot) during the winter of 1867. 



The latter price he obtained 
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STINT. 



L 1 T r L E 

rniNGA MINUTA. 



TnorGn the Little Stint appears, from the information given by eertain writers eoncerning its disti’ibution, 
to be of not uncommon occurrence on even the north-eastern coast of Scotland, it is only in the southern 
and eastern counties of England that it has come under my observation in any numbers. On two or 
three occasions I met with small parties in autumn on the sands at the mouth of the Tyne near Dunbar 
in East Lothian, and early in June 1807 a flock of ten or twelve, flying north, skimmed past within 
twenty yards of the boat halfway between North Sunderland and the Eern Islands. Though several 
years uere spent on the coasts of lloss-shire, Sutherland, and the adjoining counties, much time being 

passed on the shores of the various firths and muddy harbours, I failed to identify a single individual 
of this species. 

While arrayed in its summer dress, the rich chestnut and warm brown tints on the hack contrasting 
with the snowy white of the underparts render the little bird as it flits over the mudflats or runs by 
the water-side especially attractive. In this plumage the visitors to our shores are but few in number ; 
I have, however, occasionally noticed small parties of two or three birds on the saltings near Shoreham 
all through May, and a pair were obtained in the harbour in the first week of June 1880. On Breydon 
flats flocks numbering from three or four to ten or a dozen are commonly to be seen from the middle 
to the latter end of May, all at this season exhibiting the finest plumage*. During the spring of 1870 
and the following year I had ample opportunities for watching the habits of these active little Waders : 
towards the close of the latter season they were especially plentiful ; on the 20th of May several small 
parties appeared on the flats shortly after daybreak, followed towards midday by a flock of at least 
twenty birds. At this time of year our visitors usually remain but a few hours on the flats, evidently 
intent on making their way towards the far north. 

I hough the Little Stint usually Irequents mudflats where the water is salt, a few birds occasionally 
make their appearance inland during summer and autumn. Early in 1870, after a long continuation 
of dry weather, the water on Ilickling Broad, in the east of Norfolk, fell exceedingly low, large masses 
of green weed usually submerged being exposed to view. Eor several days from the 9th a ])arty of 
twelve or fourteen Little Stints, in the brightest plumage, were to be seen alighting on the patches of 
weed round the edges of the broad, where they eagerly scorched for foodf. Eor the most part 
the Stints were obsenmd by themselves, though they occasionally joined in company with parties of 
Dunlins and Mood-Sandpipers, the whole of these small MAders having doubtless been attracted bv 
the unusual extent of feeding-ground left dry by the falling water. A few stragglers also show themselves 



Unlike the Knot, Godwit, Grey Plover, and Curlew Sandpiper, I have never at this time of year remarked specimens in the garb of 
or showing the change of plumage. 

t This is the only instance that has come under my notice of Stints remaining for any length of time in one locality at this season. 
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LITTLE STINT. 



at times during autumn on the hills round the broads in the eastern eounties, I remarked two or three 
small parties in winter plumage resting on one of the hills on Iliekling Broad after a gale of wind and 
rough weather towards the end of September 1879. Dunlins were also present in numbers, together 
with Knots, a few Curlew, and Greenshanks. The tiny Stints, evidently exhausted by the storm, 
presented at a short distanee the appearance of balls of Avhite down as they rested on the dark green 
grass of the hills, their heads turned over on their backs and the feathers of the breast puffed out to 
the fullest extent. 

Previous to the draining of a part of the flats known as the Nook at Rye, these birds were exceedingly 

e ms duim^ autumn ; since 1861, however, when the sea-wall was built, they appear to have 
gradually decreased in the district. At this time of year Stints usually joined in flocks with Curlew 
Sandpipers, and for a season or two both species still continued to resort to the reclaimed land, evidently 
reluctant (though the ground was now sufficiently firm to afford grazing for sheep) to quit entirely the 
vicinity of their old haunts. In September 1800 I obtained many specimens of this species showin" 
autumn plumage on the marshes and on the mudflats round Rye, and remarked a great difference in 
their size and weight. 

A heavy gale of wind from the south and east not unfrcqucntly brings numbers on the coast of 
Sussex so late as Octobei . About the middle of the month, in 1869, Grey Phalaropes, many in the last 
stage of exhaustion, were found for over a week in hundreds along the shore from Shorcham towards the 
west; I also observed several worn-out parties of Stints and Grey Plovers. During the continuation of 
the rough weather Dunlins and other Waders were conspicuous only by their absence. In all probability 
these northern breeders had been on the passage in company from their summer-quarters when overtaken 

by the force of the storm, and driven by the protracted buffetings of the squalls from their accustomed 
course. 

I he fact that Dunlins (especially in autumn and winter plumage) are known in some localities as 
Stints, has, I am of opinion, in many instances led to their having been recorded as specimens of this 
species. 
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TJilNGA TEMMINCKI. 



ok^riittlo'' Irr T ^ "^“‘unities for obsorvin? this 

c^ant htlle San Ipipor ; the species, however, judging the numbers oeoasionally seen is bv no 

means so rare as is generally supposed. ^ ^ 

Tliough this Stint resorts commonly to the saltwater mudflats and the banks of tidal rivers it is 
dvaders wl!:id rart^Zpa^y'tt'Ierwl^t^ 

.e Lis, weL :?t r e^ or.or,-n:::htr^^^ rr 

specimen, the birds m every instance springing une.xpoetedly while workim. tlie °nunt I was suffix's'll'* 
close o aseertaiu that all appeared to exhibit the dark dress of the breeding-season orthe IXh ff 
July, 1878, tlie diminutive size of a Wader runnino- i n i ® ^ 

“ :r z::t:xrz 

irZ: llZ”""'*' ^altinZLXamiro: s'oZ 

I have seldom been on Breydon mudflats during autumn without noticing several of these Stints- 
ley y, however, for the most part singly or in small parties, and are extremely likely to escape observation’ 
A few extracts from my notes for 1872 will show tlie regularity with which, at eeiin states of t i ll 
various species that frequent the flats approach their feeding-grounds. On the 2nd of Se L - id Z 

oZ l"' ", X “'X" ^ evidently in immature plZ .! s iX 

about a hundred yards lower down the run, the boat, however, had taken the ground, and th: iiX Xa 

again on w^g before a ehanee for a shot occurred. In the expectation that it Would revisit tlie si t a 

le same tune of tide on the 3rd. I was on the look-out, and the muds were no sooner exposed than it 

flew round, alighting after a couple of turns. A juvenile Hook, feeding on dead fish and other refuse by the 

nater-side, instant y made a swoop at and drove up the small stranger. This portion of the flats appearl 

possess some strange attraction for tlie species, as, after a short flight, the bird again approach” and 






TEMMINCK’S STINT. 



passing within a fair distance, was secured. It proved to be in the immature plumage, the brown 
featliers on tlie haek being edged Avith a ligliter shade ; legs and feet a dirty olive-yellow ; base of upper 
and lower mandil)les olive-yellow, darkening into brown towards the point. On the 4th (large numbers 
of Waders bad been beard flying over the toAvn the previous night) I Avas again on the Avater, and after 
shooting round the flats all the morning, made my Avmy toAAmrds “The Lumps” shortly after the tide 
commeneed to ebb. The Hook notieed on the preceding day (easily distinguished by a feather cut from 
tlie Aving) put in an ap'pcarance at the accustomed feeding-time, and, fearing be might again disturb 
any Avandering Stint, I availed myself of an early opportunity, and, Avliile hovering over the drain, dropped 
him on to the falling tide, when be speedily disappeared from the scene. While removing the gun from 
my shoulder a small Wader, skimming rapidly under tlie shelter of the bank, eame in view just in time 
to be stopped by the second barrel. This bird showed preeisely the same plumage as the specimen 
procured on the previous day. 

The full Avinter dress is occasionally assumed before the end of summer; while shooting on Breydon 
towards the latter end of August 1873, I met Avitb several speeimens in this stage of plumage. On the 2Gtb, 
after a stormy night and severe thunder storm, during which immense numbers of Waders attraeted by the 
lights remained flying over Yarmouth for several hours, lledshanks in thousands Avere found on the flats 
at daybreak. ToAvards midday, after the tide flowed, flocks of Bedshauks and Greenshanks, together with 
about a eouple of hundred small birds, came doAvn to “The Lumps,” Avhere a score or so of young Common 
Terns had already settled. I had been for some time Avatching several young Kentish Plovers, intermixed 
Avith Hinged PloAmrs and Dunlins, Avhen lialf a dozen Temminck’s Stints were recognized sitting quietly 
within tAA'cnty yards of the boat. These little Waders had been so densely surrounded by the throng that 
no chance had occurred to detect them earlier. The next moment a shot fired on the upper part of the 
Avater put the Avhole body on wing, and I only succeeded in stopping a cou|)le Avith the shoulder-gun. 
Later on in the day I obtained a third, on the edge of the ronds round the mudbanks close to the toAvn, 
and for the next Aveek or so a few stragglers frequented the flats. Two of the specimens Avere adults in 
perfect Avinter plumage, while the third still exliibited a fcAV of the dark feathers of summer, intermixed 
with tlie grey of Avinter, on the hack. 



DUNLIN. 

TRINGA ALVINA. 



hose o( Eougl. Is Otos. Having ascertained during my ivanderings in the Northern Highlands that this species 
was widely distributed and plentiful in the summer months, and that any amount of specimens in all a-^es and 
stages might he obtained, I did not expiorc the districts they frequented in the south. 

flvio ‘ m autumn is sure to move Dunlins along the shore; I have watched them scores of times 

^y.ng h^l to wind while a heavy gale was raging. A couple of extracts fi-om my notes will give some idea of 
the numbers of this species that may he brought together and put in motion by the approach o^f a storm. 

There 1 / noticed immense flocks of Knots flying along the coast in the face of the storm 

alon" thTshol uul'us and a few Grey Plovers and Turnstones passing; Skuas continued flying 

clearly dist^:^i:ed.. " ™ f- o® to be 

During the terrible week in November 1872 more DunUns than I should have imagined to be in existence 
in our part of the world wore seen off the Yarmouth beach. existence 

“November 11, 1872. The wind was from the north-east, and a frightful gale blowing with terrific e-usts 
and squaUs of min large bodies of fowl and Dunlins in innumemlile swarms were passfng, all bound to the 

a3 kri Sanir 0-tinguished, and Turnstones 

On tL 1 tl “ "Stances about the puddles in the road that runs to the harbour mouth.” 

On the 12th, the following day, some thousands passed, holding the same course, though the wind had shitted to 
east-north-east ; the numbers seen, however, were not to be compared with those of the previous day. 

Dunlins did not breed in Glenlyon, in the north-west of Perthshiro, where I had the Iiinerwick moors for 
Girce years, commencing in 180o, though further north they proved abundant, as might have been expected. At 
Tam, in the east of Eoss-sliirc, where I hired the shootings over the “Fendom,” a flat stretch of sandy ground 
surrounded by the Dornoch Firth on one side, and the open sea on tho other, I discovered that they sometimes 
eaie the heather-clad moors and rear their young on the sandy flats adjoining the briny ocean. While at 
lunch one day in Juno 1869 on a small grassy slope in this uncultivated desert, a piir of Dunlins were noticed 
fluttering round and oeeasionally alighting close at hand ; soon after, a downy youngster w as observed under the 
s lelter of some rough herbage within a yard or two of where we were sitting, and the remainder of the family 
wxro speedily detected when a search was made. Before leaving to return to our boats drawn up on the shores 
o t le Firth, ive spread out and, examining all the likely ground, disturbed three or four pairs, all evidently 
having either eggs or young, in the immediate vicinity of where they were first discovered. Their haunts were 
not intruded on, as we secured as many downy mites as were required for specimens from the first pair 
observed. Since that time I have never molested this species during the breeding-season, ivith the exception of 
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removing a couj)lc of eggs tliat remained unbroken in a nest on tlie flat moors of Caithness, that one of the 
keepers put liis foot upon while we Avere AAatching the movements of tlie Arctic Skuas breeding on the floes. 

liile making observations in Caithness and collecting in that and the adjoining county of Sutherland, 1 
leceiAmd great assistance from the late ]Mr. W. Dunbar, who hired a great extent of ground for sporting-purposes 
in that part of the county. During a residence of two or three Aveeks at Strathmore Lodge, I noticed that in 
the CA^ening Dunlins Avere repeatedly seen on the laAvn in front of the house, which Avas unenclosed towards the 
open moor-land. On every occasion they were in attendance on one or tAvo Golden Plovers, standing on the 
sliort green turf about a yard behind. On account of this curious habit of folloAving the Golden Plover, 
aligliting at the same time and retaining their position if an advance was made, I ascertained they Avere knoAvn 
in this i)art of the country by the name of the “ Plover’s Page”*. 

Dunlins do not show a partiality for the Norfolk freshwater Broads, but few, except on rare occasions, 
Aisiting these localities, the absence of the food on A\ hich they usually subsist being doubtless the cause of a 
move being made to other quarters. I can find but one or two entries in my notes Avherc the species is 
referred to during the many years spent on Ilickling Broad, Ileigham Sounds, and the adjoining pieces of 
Avater, and m only one instance arc they mentioned as being met Avith in considerable numbers. 

“ April 28, 1883. A cold breeze from the east-south-east. Grasshopper Warblers heard for the first time 
in the season, and lling-Oiizels observed. The Avhole of the Buffs and Beeves were gathered together on one 
of the hills, and proved utterly unapproachable. There were many Black Terns, exhibiting a great difference 
in plumage, and also several Common Terns beating about over the Avater; Greenshanks, Curlew, and Whimbrel 
Avere flying round in small parties or singly, and for the first time on this Broad a large flock of Dunlins 
attracted my attention, SAveeping in a cloud here and there over the Avater, and finally alighting on the grassy 
point of ‘ Swimeoats.’ There were swarms of various species of Waders and Terns, and all proved exceedino-ly 

unsuspicious of danger with the exception of the Buffs and Beeves, which rose on wing at once if the punt 
approached their quarters.” ^ 

In the summer of 1873 I witnessed a rather amusing misliap that befol a juvenile of this species on 
Breydon mudflats ; and a short cxtiuct from my notes will give an account of the affair : 

“ August 11, 1873. Wind west. While watching some young Dunlins running about, feeding in the 
shallow water about the • lumps • within ten yards of the punt, I noticed one make an attempt to rise on win., 
mt was immediately dragged down again by a large coekle firmly fixed on to one of its toes. The poor 
little bird flapped helplessly on the surface of the water for about a minute, but succeeded in getting free lust as 
I ai lived on the spot, liaA'ing left tlie boat to render assistance.” 

The first yi^r that the preservation of Waders and other species came in force I was on Breydon, and the 

effect It had on the birds gathered together on the mudflats was remarkable. A short extract from mv notes 
refers to the subject ; — ^ 

“ Up Breydon soon after daylight witli the flood-tide. There were a few Grev 

lovers in the intermediate stage betAveen winter and summer plumage, tlieir breasts speckled Avitli black and 
Av iite. There Avas also a flock of about tAVO hundred Dunlins intermixed Avith a feAv Bino-ed Plover as Avell as 
half a dozen Sanderlings, which kept together. These little AYaders (thanks to the new Act) Avere perfectly fearless 
alloAving us to work the punt up Avithin a few yards. Nearly all were resting on one leg, with the head covered 
with the feathers of the back, and only moved off a few yards on the approach of the punt ; Avhile crossino- the 
smaller drains they still kept the leg drawn up, and on alighting again immediately settled to repose.” 

On the following day. May 9th, there were again immense numbers of Dunlins, Binged Plovers and a few 
Sanderlings. A Dunlin suddenly startled from sleep hopped such a distance that I almost became convinced he 
must be wounded, till at last, Avhen at a distance of about three yards from the side of the punt, he faced round 
and, producing the missing leg, lowered his neck and deliberately scratched the back of his head'. 

* I never noticed this behaviour elsewhere ; the name of Plover’s Page is, however, mentioned in several ornithological works. 



PURPLE SANDPIPER 



TRINGJ MAIUTIMA. 



HE urple Sandpiper is one of the most confiding of the feathered trihe ; such slight regard do they pay at 
times to a near approach that, feeding quietly in some dark pool or crevice among the rocks, their presence 
might easily he overlooked. More fearless even than the Dunlin, a charge of shot through their ranks does 
not appear to instil the accustomed dread of their natural enemy, usually so soon acquired. 

In May 1805, I found a large flock of some hundreds in tlie finest stage of summer plumage resorting to 
le range of rocks on which the beacon stands below Seacliff, on the coast-line of the Eirth of Forth between 
Can y Day and Dunliar. The conspicuous red-brown tint on their backs *, shown off to the fullest advanta^^e 
by the bright sunlight, at once attracted my attention, and imagining, from what I had previously learned 
concerning tlie species, that their presence at this season was unusual, no time was lost in procuring specimens, 
n such dense and compact order did the whole mass wheel round when driven up, that the single shot fired 
proved far more destructive than I anticipated. Not more than a couple of minutes had passed before they were 
back almost on the same spot, running, apparently unconcerned, within the distance of a few yards while the 
victims that had fallen were still being collected. This was the only occasion in spring on which these 
unsuspecting birds were molested, though several parties were met with here and there along the Icd-es of rock 
as far as I followed the coast-line towards the east. The numbers decreased early in June; a however 
remained till the following month and, indeed, all through the summer ; these were, for the most part, in worn 
and dingy plumage, and usually in company with Turnstones. As far south as the Fern Islands, and on many 
of the straggling rocks composing that dangerous group, I frequently recognized the two species durino- May 
and June. In no instance could I learn, from personal observation or any trustwortliy source, that they 
remained and bred on our shores. I am aware that eggs strongly resembling those of the Purple Sandpiper 
are reported to have been procured at various points round the British coasts ; but in no single instance have 
they been taken and the birds identified by a competent judge. I have noticed small parties in May on the 
bw reefs of rock that fringe the shell-strewn beach f in some of the hays and creeks between Thurso and 
Duncan%IIead and round towards the south; these all exhibited the full summer dress, and were, in all 
probability, on their way towards the north, as, with few exceptions, they had departed by the followin^^ 
month. Among the rocky islets off the west coast of Ross-shire, and also in the Outer Hebrides, a few small 
parties were met with early in May every season I visited the district. 

Though both old and young m mixed and variegated stages of plumage may be observed along the east 
coast of Scotland so early as the beginning of September, it is not till a month or six weeks latei” that any 
number are usually found along the shores of the eastern and southern counties of England. 

* This bronze tint on tho back disappears soon after death. No coloured plate I have seen gives the faintest idea of the living bird, 
t To the casual observer tho shore along the coast, particularly near Uuna (the spot where the traditional John o’ Groat’s house was supposed 
to stand), would present tho appearance of a fine white sand. If closely examined it will be found to consist entirely of particles of broken shells 
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PURPLE SANDPIPER. 



During the heavy easterly gale that broke over the Norfolk coast on the 11th November, 1872, and 
continued without intermission for the five following days, I repeatedly remarked small parties running round 
the pools of rain-water on the drive at the south end of Yarmouth, just opposite the Nelson monument! There 
wore also several single birds, or pairs, seeking what shelter they could obtain about the wooden landing-stages 
111 the harbour. On one occasion (November 2, 1872), wlieii going on board a steamboat from the north side 
of the river close to the pier, I noticed that two or three, which were pecking about on the seaweed and slime 
collected on the steps, only fluttered a yard or two on to some of the adjoining piles. 

On both the Pass and the Isle of May, and many of tlie small rocky islands (Ebris in particular) in the Firth 
of Forth, I remarked a few of these birds at almost all seasons running fearlessly on the ledges close to the water’s 
edge, making way but a few yards wlien approached. Along the Sussex coast these birds resort at times durin- 
autumn and winter to the salt-water creeks and inlets to the west of Brighton, though their favourite quarters in 
this locality appear to bo tbe pools and small channels among the blocks of chalk scattered broadcast below the 
c 1 s between Brighton and Rottingdean. Here seaweeds of various kinds grow strong and rank, harbourin- a 
constant supply of their natural food. At one piece of water only (a brackish pool just inside the ridc^e^of 
shingle that holds back the gradually encroaching waves between Shoreham and Worthing) have I met with 
this species engaged seeking for food unless in the immediate wash of the salt water. 

I he Vinter plumage exhibits a decided purple or, rather, a neutral-tint shade, the rich red-brown on the 
back, as well as the gloss, having entirely vanished. The colouring of the legs and beak, especially in the 
younger birds, is more dingy than in summer, and the general appearance is by no means so conspicuous or 

The food of this species, according to my own observation, must bo procured for the most part if not 
entirely, from parts of the coast exposed to the iniluenee of salt water, small crawling insects and minute 
Crustacea probably forming the chief part of their diet. Though I have repeatedly watched large numbers 
while busily engage hunting for a meal on the dripping rocks at the distance of only a few yards, the prey 
t ley captured was in almost every instance so diminutive as to escape detection by the naked eye. 



L AND-IIAI L. 

CREX PRATENSIS. 



and.llail or Corn-Crake is widely distnbuted oyer the British Islands, being remarkably plentiful in the 
eultivated portions of many of the remotest Highland glens; in the west of Pertbsl.ire I found this speeies 
cxcee mg y numerous also m the east of Ross-shiro and even still further north. It oecasionally happens in 
certain parts of he n.gblands that the hay is not cut till well on in Septeiiiher ; in such localities tliLe birds 

commonly take heir departure unnoticed, unless attention is attracted to their presence by the monotonous 
croaking note, a\ Inch may usually be heard soon after the beginning of May. 

On two or three occasions in the autumn of 1867 I met with downy 'nestlings, that could hardly have 
quitted he egg above a couple of days, so late as the first week in September. In all probability these w-ere 
second broods arge numbers of full-grown young resorting to the same piece of land-a stretch of rou^li 
mars ly ground (that furnished a scanty crop of hay) adjoining the course of the Lyon in the west of Perthshire 

11 e making a few casts for trout in Juno 1800 I was somewhat surprised to see a Land-Rail, which had been 
disturbed by a retriever, run down the sloping bank towards the river and without pausing a moment drop 
quietly into the w ater and strike boldly out tor the opposite shore ; in less than a minute the do. arrived on 
he spo ana immediately sighting the bird, now in mid-stream, plunged in and captured it beLe gainin. 

f h r “ ^ not received tbe slightest injury, being blessed with the 

ul use of both wings and legs, so that its taking to the water was entirely a matter of choice. 

Pishing being evidently looked upon as an exceedingly dull pursuit by old Nell (the black retriever 
frequently alluded to in these pages), I always allowed her to hunt over tbe rough ground in the immediate 
vicinity, and many broods of young and nests of eggs, that would otherwise have escaped my observation were 
detected. On no occasion was the least damage done to the downy mites she offered for insnection ■ 
juvenile Oyster-eatehers, Sandpipers, Redshanks, and Ducklings were frequently captured and afterwards 
returned to the care of the old birds. The pursuit of Land-Rails, however, appeared to afford her the .reatest 
amusement, and specimens in all stages of plumage were at various times brought from the hav-fleld“to tl 

I have never met with any statements as to whether this species crosses the Channel in Hocks • it is 
however, evident that they occasionally arrive in large quantities, though possibly not in company While 
searching round the hedgerows in the vicinity of the coast of West Sussex early one morning durin- the 
first week in May 1867, to ascertain what migrants had reached our shores during the nio-ht I noticed 
immense quantities of the smaller Warblers and also several Land-Rails, no less than twelve or fourteen of tL 
latter being put on wing from a rough hank not more than a couple of hundred yards in length ; scattered 
birds were also found in the adjoining fences and the coarse grass bordering the plantations. ”on searching 
over the ground the following morning not a single specimen of this species was seen. 

Previous to making a move towards the south in autumn Land-Rails frequently collect in large numbers in 



^ LAND-EATL. 

the neighbourhood ot the coast. In Septemher 18G0 I rode into the midst of a party of at least thirty or 
forty that were crossing a lane Avith steep hanks near Crowhurst in Sussex : the birds had probably 
been alarmed by a Avild and unbroken spaniel rushing through a piece of clover adjoining the roadside ; 
some fluttered as if Avounded, some ran in the usual skulking fashion, while others flcAV boldly towards some 
cover across the track. "While shooting near Battle early in September many years ago, I assisted in bagging 
eight and a half couple in about tAvo acres of clov’cr ; had breechloaders been employed at least double the 
number must haA'e fallen. 

Though this species is occasionally almost overloaded Avith fat at the commencement of the shooting- 
season, there are few better birds for the table Avhen dressed with care. 

It is asserted by some Avriters that young Land-Bails are at first covered Avith a black down ; I should 
rather be inclined to term the colour a dull dark sooty broAvn. 



SPOTTED CRAKE. 

PORZANA MARUETTA. 



InouGU the Spotted Crake .s said to be distributed over the whole of the eastern eounties of Seotlaud I have 
only on one oecas.on .dent, fled this species to the north of the Tweed, a very strongly marked s^eeimen 
having nsen at my feet m May 1864 from the water-plants growing round the swampy portion of the ground 

d-ff- ‘l/’ f f f'"® “ "““y owing to the inaccessible nature of its haunts and tho 

..a, . . , ‘ "S'’’ ““'■® reoontly. in the cast of Norfolk, the species has been met 

n.th m considerable numbers; in the marshes of Sussex it also makes a short st y in sprin. and a ftw ^ 
occasionally killed during tho return journey in autumn. ‘ 

To state aecui-ately the date at which the Spotted Crake leaves our shores on the approach of winter is 
t nigh impossible ; though the majority evidently take their departure before cold weather sots in a tew 
s ragglers are occasionally seen even as late as the new year, wounds or weakness probably account .fmtl!! 
incapacity to undertake a lengthened passage. My notes for 1871, while shooting in the east of Norfolk 
on am scveial entries relating to this species: on the 0th of October a couple shot on Ludham Hover are 
. u cd to , on the 11th six and a half couple were bagged by two guns round Ilcigham Sounds, and several more 
migli have been secured had I taken all the chances falling to my share*. Durin. the rema nl o the 
month many were seen on the various Snipe-grounds. On the IBth of November a%ingle bird was killed 
lleed ham, near Ludham ; and on the 21st of December, while crawling over a marsh near nicklim. to obtain 
a shot a Geese, I drove one from the shelter of some rushes, broken down by the effects of Lst and «mw 

Tuld '"I V" rll r?,’“ “PP™“>'-creeping stealthily out within the distance of a foot, there 

f -p 1 Fll 1 T identity. So recently as tlie ^yinters of 1879 and ’80 three more specimens 

t.esh killed, came under my observation ; a couple were secured by shore-gunners in the marsh-dles near 

loreham liar hour and the third was picked up disabled near the banks of the Adur, having probably struck 
against some obstacle while on flight. ^ ^ stiuck 

In Sussex I failed to discover the nest of this Rail, though a pair were obtained in a portion of Pevensev 
Leve known as Barnhorn Ponds early in April 1800. The first bird was sprung on the open marsh and easily 
killed; the second, rising shortly after, merely topped tlie coarse herbage for a yard or so, and immediately 
dropped into a thick bed of rushes near the edge of a dyke. All attempts to discover its whereabouts liaviim 

part of the country, I had engaged the services of one of the natives residing on the marsh, who was followed 

.portiag ™ter .0 bo Ib.t of the foil Snip.. I'ho ol.h.o ,oaIith, o, ,hi. .uooulcnt wo.,1 boro iv, erred oo ZnZZ 

o,..oq„..o,cd with tho foot rnisht bo irreliood to cry out .g.iu.t rvhul they would be plowed to term u„„oco„ory .l.uebtor 
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SPOTTED CRAKE. 



by tlie most villanous-looking representative of the genus Canis that has ever come under my observation, 
ibis ungainly quadruped (apparently a cross between a Sussex sheep-dog and a rough terrier) having taken up 
an attitude intended for a point by the side of the dyke, intently regarding the surface of the water, its master 
“ the looker * declared that the bird was concealed near at hand, and, turning up his sleeves, groped 
into the weeds at the bottom, bringing up the object of our search at the second attempt. These Crakes, I 
learned from the man, were by no means uncommon in this locality at certain seasons ; he also described 
another species, somewhat similar in colouring, but not above half the size, of which his dog had at different 
times brought him three or four specimens. Not having the slightest doubt that the unknown would prove 
to be Baillon’s Crake, I requested the man to let me know immediately any of these diminutive Crakes were met 
with, giving him special orders not to destroy them. The folloAving spring I was again shooting over the level and 
adjoining marshes, and on making inquiries concerning these birds, the “ looker ” stated that, shortly after my 
last visit, his dog turned savage, and he was foi’ccd to shoot it ; since that time not a single Crake (large or 
small) had come under his observation f . 



On the rondes and hovers of the flat marshy districts of the east of Norfolk I occasionally met with 
nests of eggs or broods of young belonging to this species. On the 28th of April, 1873, a nest containing 
eight eggs was pointed out by one of the fenmen, four or five inches below the surface of the water ; the tide 
had risen suddenly, and the floods must have proved destructive to immense numbers of e" 0 's. 

Though I was not so fortunate as to secure a specimen, an undoubted Baillon’s Crake rose at my feet on 
the rondes round the west side of Ileigham Sounds in the autumn of 1872. Both barrels of my gun having 
just been dischaiged, the bird escaped, disappearing from view round a patch of reed before a cartridge could 
be inserted ; to start it again proved an utter failure, though our endeavours were continued for a couple of 
hours. On carefully searching the runs on the soft mud and examining the footprints, undoubted signs were 
found that at least two of these Crakes had lately resorted to that portion of the swamp. Two dozen and a 
half small traps were set as speedily as possible ; but owing to the numbers of Coots and Moorhens frequenting 
the spot, it Avas impossible to keep them in working order. On our first visit but two traps out of thirty were 
unsprung ; no precautions having been taken to secure captives so strong as Coots, these powerful birds had 
in many instances dragged the pegs and made off. Even after working over the adjacent reed-beds and hovers 
with the assistance of dogs for several hours, three or four traps still remained undiscovered; a second setting 
having also resulted in a failure from the same cause, the attempt to secure the bird in this manner was 
relinquished. 



* Largo numbers of cattle, often from some distance inland, were annuaUy sent down to fatten on Pevensey Level ; while feeding on the 
marshes they were watched over by natives of the district, who wore known as “ lookers.” 

t In out-of-the-way parts of the country the natives fro(iuontly express their ideas in a quaint and singular manner. The “ looker ” informed 

me that his dog “ got bitten.” A stranger would naturally suppose the man meant that the animal was the sufferer, whereas he intended to imply 
that it was the aggressor. ^ ^ 



WATER-RAIL. 

RALLUS AQUATICUS. 



Vt ater-Rails appear far less abundant tlirougliout Scotland tlian in the southern and eastern counties of 
England ; in the Highlands this species has come under my notice only in Strath Tay, in the vicinity 
of a few small reedy lochs near the Spey, and about Lairg and Altnaharra, in Sutherland. While residing 
in East Lothian I remarked that a pair or two regularly took up their quarters on the approach of winter 
about a small stream, known as the Eel Burn, foiling into the Forth a couple of miles to the west of North 
Berwick. Shortly after daybreak, one cold and bitter morning in the winter of 1864, when the sands 
immediately congealed with ice as the tide receded, I watched a pair pecking about on the shore round a small 
pool of open water at tlie mouth of the burn ; the poor birds had evidently been driven from their usual 
haunts by the severity of tlie weather, and appeared sadly cut up through want of food. 

Rails evince a decided partiality for low-lying marshy ground, though in the east of Sussex I often met 
with scattered pairs along the course of the small trout-streams meandering through the densely wooded 
portions of the county. The extensive reed-beds and trackless swamps that abound in the neighbourhood 
of the broads of the eastern counties are admirably adapted to the habits of this species ; on the slightest signs 
of danger they betake themselves to the thickest cover, and, unless driven out by a dog accustomed to their 
skulking habits, usually escape observation. Though but seldom seen, their strange cries may be heard at 
certain hours, almost continuously, in fine still weather during the summer months ; tlie peculiar squeaks and 

grunts, however, that are emitted would never be supposed, by any one unacquainted with their note to 
proceed from the throat of a bird. 

On the 27th of June, 1873, while passing through a shade near Hickling, I walked over a nest of this 
species in a bed of sedge where the bottom was exceedingly moist and sloppy ; the old birds, evidently close 
at hand, kept out of sight, expressing their disgust or alarm at our presence by a succession of noisy, thouo-h 
far from melodious, sounds. Noticing that several of the eight eggs were chipped and evidently just on the 
point of hatching, I returned on the following day, being anxious to obtain the downy young as specimens 
On reaching the nest but two eggs remained, with a few portions of broken shells lying scattered around; the 
old birds proved still more vociferous than on our former visit, and while examining a small patch of grass' and 
sedge in which they were concealed, one of the juveniles was detected squatting on a bare spot.*^ After a 
careful search, the whole six were secured within a radius of eight or ten yards. How these tiny mites had 
reached so great a distance was somewhat puzzling, unless conveyed by their parents, their limbs appearing 
scarcely strong enough to sustain their weight. The youngsters were covered thickly with a glossy black down 
possessing, when viewed in the bright sunlight, a metallic lustre, exhibiting much the same bottle-green tints 
as the plumage of the Blaek Guillemot or White-winged Tern when fresh-killed. The legs and feet were of a 
dull brown ; bills dirty white, tip black, with a small white speck near the point. Having previously obtained 
.specimens of adults, I did not molest them, and, in order to lessen their bereavement, returned one of the 
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AVATEU-RAIL. 

1)1*00(1 to tlio nest. A few days later, tlie two old birds, accompanied by their reduced family of three, were 
encountered on tlie same marsli, though their quarters had been removed to a part where the soil was firmer. 
The young had rapidly gained strength, running actively aeross the open and hiding themselves so seeurely 
in the cover, that without the assistance of a retriever there would have been but little chanee of alisrlitina: on 
their place of concealment. On the 7th of July, while quanting up one of the adjoining dykes, I again came 
suddenly on this small party, when the youngsters at once betook themselves to the water, swimming boldly 
across a shallow pool, and, on making the shore, instantly disappearing in the eoarse herbage. 

J hough AA atei -Rails remain in Great Rritain throughout the Avinter in considerable numbers, it is obvious 
that many arrhe on the south coast during spring from across the Channel. Along the shore near Rye and 
levensey, and again, further west, about Rrighton and Shoreham, I oeeasionally fell in with these birds in the 
coarse grass about the brackish pools near the coast, or in the ditches intersecting the adjoining marshes. 
Shortly after daybreak one morning in the spring of 1859, hetAveen tAA^enty and thirty Avere put out from the 
beds of samphire and other salt-Avater Aveeds groAving on the mud-flats in the Nook at Rye. 

A AA ater-Rail that I kept in confinement Avould occasionally mount to some height among the branehes 
of the slirubs and hushes in the garden, being able apparently to grasp strongly with its elaAVS. After 
remaining in captivity for a couple of years, it Avas at length killed by a combined attaek of three Herring- 
Gulls, aa Iio surrounded the poor little bird and peeked it to death before assistance could be rendered. 



moorhen. 

gallinula ciiloropus. 



Islands. To describe the rarious liaunts to which the AI °i distributed over the British 

“ir:. Ki^^r ::t c: 

approach of ‘■■»ffle,tnVftdinv“ -dside pond on the 

perfeetty harnrless, though the gaine-preserver in charge of iurPh“:iu‘r“ 

chance visitor that may approach his coops. ^ i'licasants n ill do well to keep an eye on any 

breeding almost in colonies, ^ o^ ^thiX'^lr^X^^ moorland lochs, 

cover and waving bogs afford the neeessary seeuritv for bri o-- *1 favourable situations where dense 

surrounding the broads and meres of tlie eastern counties ^ '''''' ®^fensive reed-beds 

the swamps to which they resort, as the only chance of safetv many parts 

native fenman. Towards the end of April 1873 the wotp ' ir • i ^ impassable to any one except a 
ro. rapidi,, owing to the high tides onlL h^^n rol!:! ““ 

being sufficient to float a light punt throuo-h the" bushes* n l . iicsteily winds. The overflow 

immense losses suffered by Coots, Moorhens and Rails w^ ' dangerous parts of the rondes, the 

complement of eggs being seen from three or four to half ^7 ®«oi’es of nests wuth the full 

Throughout the neighbourhood of the broads and in ll 

birds construct their coarse and rougiily huiit nests among the fia^s reeds 1 

strands of rushes and otiier water-pl.ants. When resortiiio- to small . “'"P'“y“S "“My 

tliey avail themselves of the slielter afforded by the sti.bbs” and twinin^UtT oTlrwin '™1f 
overhanging the water. Though statempnf« i i i • "" “ ^ ^ willow, alder, or hazel 

been observed in trees at an elevation of tiventy feet iTave ne™T°“h “T'”* ‘i 

ground than between three and four feet. On one oecasin T T** greater height from the 

that had been chosen at about this height amon» the t ’ t "^l r picturesque site for a cradle 

down by the winter gales across the bed o i t i “ --‘'--'^oaten alder, thrown 

gradually rotting stump exhibited no signs of MLr triuxurianff "‘“l 
sprouting from the peat-mould on the surrounding slal^i i:! a^lS'lclrr 

• A r««l.l»d i, ,al„j., w„,o,l , l„„l, " by tho aativ... of lh..„ 
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MOORHEN. 



On first leaving the egg, the downy Moor-ehick exhibits most eonspieuous red and bright blue tints 
about the head ; as these bright shades are for the most part confined to the skin, they rapidly fade after 
death. In order to give a good idea of the appearance presented by the juvenile during life, a coloured sketch 
ought to be taken from a living specimen. 

The young during their first autumn may readily be distinguished from the adults by the brown and 
grey tinges of the plumage on the back and breast being less pure, a dirty white also shows on the lower 
portion of the breast and belly. Beak a dull olive-brown, with a green tinge ; legs and feet a dull greenish 
yellow ; claws horn-tint. 

Though almost every writer on British birds with whom I am acquainted gives the title of Dabchick 
to the Little Grebe, this name is invariably bestowed on the Moorhen by the country people in the east of 
Sussex. 



COOT. 

FULICA ATllA. 



r f V f n r' Eoss-shire. and the adjoining counties, as well as on the 1, roads of 

«.e east of Wolk, I have remarked that wherever the Coot was found in any numbers during summer, lat-e 

n 1; f nigblands in many respects greatly resemble those in the flat 

d tuets of the east of England: a weedy bottom tvith shallow w-ater eharaoterises the pools that prove so 
a tract, ve to d.nng fowl in both localities; large beds of reed with sedge, flags, and other luxuriant water- 
plants spring up m a dense mass round the edges and afford a retreat in many instances utterly i,npenet.-able 
A stretch of swamps and rush-grown marshlands, interspersed here and there with small patches of alder and 
osier. W.1 be found m the vicinity of the broads ; while waving bogs, rank heather, and coarse grass, with an 
occasional straggling thicket of ilr or birch, for the most part form the immediate surroundings in the north 
The shores of the majority of the nighland lochs do not offer suitable breeding-quarters for Coots, and 
consequently his species is by no means common, though widely distributed, in the north. There are, how-ever 
on he Tay, the Spey, and some of the branches of the Shin, as well as on most largo rivers, still and reedy 
pools where at all seasons (except, probably, the depth of winter) a few pairs of these birds may be noticed 
In addition to the great nurseries of Coots in the eastern and one or two of the southern counties of En-land' 
us species is found in all parts of the country where sheltered ponds and sluggish rivers or streams affordim^ 
suflieient cover are met with. AVhen free from persecution these birds become remarkably fearless, thou-li a 
s larp look-out is usually kept. Passengers on many of our lines of railway must have noticed the contempt 

with w hich the passing trams are treated by the Coots and Moorhens resorting to the pools of water within 
only a few yards of the rails. 

In open weather Coots may usually be seen during the whole winter in the neighbourhood of their 
summer haunts; a long spell of severe frost, however, drives them to tlie coast or the tidal rivers. On 
the lai^e broads of the eastern counties the water immediately surrounding the reed-heds is generally first 
attected by frost; as the cold increases, the open water gradually diminishes, leaving only here and there a few 
wakes , m and around which the starving birds collect. At times when the whole broad is “ laid ”t I have 
watched the Coots gathered together in a silent and desponding manner in one or two large parties— each 
unfortunate standing frequently on one leg, with the feathers puffed out and the head drawn back, every 
member of tlie group presenting a picture of patient and helpless misery. Should the frost continue, the 
whole body are shortly forced, through want of food, to change their quarters and make a move for the 
nearest open watci-, wliether fresh or salt. 

* A “ wake ” is the local name given to a piece of water either kept open by the action of the wind, or broken and cleared by the keepers for 
the accommodation of the tame swans. 

t The broad is termed ‘‘ laid” b}’ the natives when entirely frozen over. 
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In some localities, particularly in parts of the eastern counties, the Coot is highly esteemed for its 
edil)le properties. Though a few were tried and proved, when properly dressed, decidedly preferable to 
any of the diving ducks, with the exception, perhaps, of the Pochard, I never avail myself of the chances 
that the immense flocks of this species occasionally offer to the punt gun. It is decidedly bad policy 
on preserved waters to harass these birds, as large bunches of fowl are occasionally attracted to the spot 
where Coots are feeding. If hitherto unmolested they will quietly regard the approaching punt, possibly 
gathering slowly and paddling quietly away, though without exhibiting the slightest signs of alarm. If 
constantly fired at, they rise on the wing at once as soon as threatened, and flying round for a time in a 
confused mob, give warning to every fowl or wader within view, and destroy all chance of a shot. On waters 
open to the public, or when driven to the coast in winter, it is useless to spare them on the score of spoiling 
futuie sport, as the loafing shore-shooter will blaze at every feathered creature passing within a quarter of a 
mile, while the professional punt-gunner, as might be expected, invaluably makes the attempt to possess 
himself of any fowl he thinks will pay for the charge of powder and shot in his old-fashioned and too often 



unserviceable barrel. 

One or two regularly organized Coot-shootings used formerly to he got up annually on many of the 
Norfolk broads, and the same style of battue has been mentioned by several writers as taking place in the 
south-western counties. For some time past the Coots in the broad districts have been slowly but surely 
decreasing in numbers, and these shootings, which for years were looked forward to by all the countryside, 
have now gradually fallen into disrepute. A few lines with reference to the manner in which the proceedings 
were usually conducted and the circumstances that led to their being discontinued may not be out of place. 

The meet was usually fixed for an early hour; but long before the appointed time the company were to be 

seen arriving m craft of every description, those who were unable to get afloat contenting themselves by 

taking up a position on the various hills or on the banks. When all was ready, the boats, numbering usually 

from thirty to fifty, formed in line and worked round the birds so as to enclose them in a corner of the broad. 

As soon as they found themselves hemmed in and the space gradually contracting, they rose and flew in all 

directions, always at last making for the open water beyond the line of boats, affording great sport and still 

greater confusion for several minutes. If the line was well kept, the Coots appeared bewildered and continued 

flying round and round for a considerable time liefore attempting to break througli, though if only a sin«>le 

boat fell out of its appointed station the whole of the birds in a body made for the gap and the drive was spoiled. 

Those that escaped the first round settled on some remote corner of the broad and were again attacked in the 

same manner. So long as Coots were plentiful and order maintained, a good day’s sport was usually insured. 

mce the falling off m the number of the birds less interest has been taken in the affair by the proprietors of 

the water, and naturally no discipline is now enforced, boatloads of strangers, either utterly careless or not 

understanding the regulations, are frequently present, and there is little wonder that the attempt to drive the 

ir s proves a failure. Instead of endeavouring to keep in line, the crews of the boats appear only anxious to 

secure uhat they imagine the best position, and consequently all order is speedilv lost. Some years back I 

joined on one occasion in the drive : latterly, however, the sport has only been watched from a safe distance 

le reckless manner in which much of the shooting was conducted preventing the slightest desire for a nearer 

vieu Smal ami well-organized parties are still, however, got up by the owners of some of the waters 

Wounded Coots are often lost should they retain sufficient strength to dive. The frequency with which 
' eseaue h;is n-mrur fi... .0,1 • 1 j uieu 



they escape has impressed many of the old gunners in the east of Norfolk with the idea that a broken- 



winged 



* On the only occasion I was present an accident, which miffht have been 'ittenderl l.v • n 
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mvaiiably grasps the weeds with its daws and remains fixed to the bottom when dead. That they 
eome entangled m the water-plants and are enable to free themselves is probably the true state of the case. 
eou= °° * '»'“ding early in the season, their first nests being for the most part exceedindv 

the iCrbed T'"” * A *'•! '-egetation. Large quantities of eggs are taken l,y the marshmen among 

Zd tr I ™t ” “ '“■■SO ood coarsely built, 

Tim eL ‘oo'-es of many water-plants. 

-=gs van m number, four, six, or eight being at times the full complement, frequent robbery at the 

ommencement of the season probably reducing the number of the later broods. The briglit colours on the 
mny down about the heads of the young contrasting with their otherwise sooty covering render them exceed- 
mg y conspicuous Though scores of newly hatched birds have come under my observation, I never detected 
the nest if perfectly released from the shell ; it is probahle that they take to the water almost the 
ist hour of their existence. The orange tints soon fade, and by the time the young have reached rather 
more lan ou i e the size at which they quitted the egg their appearance is far less attractive. The first 
ea lers on the lower part of the head, neck, and breast are a dirty white; a few long and curlino- -rey 
list es or hairs at this stage still show among the black down on the crown. The pale slate-grev fLtLws 
make their appearance on the lower part of the belly and flanks while a long sooty down covers the back. 
Immature birds during their first autumn and the early part of the winter may easily be recognized by their 
lighter breast, less sbowy marking on the head, and generally slighter build than the adults. There seems 
to be no difference, except in size, between a male and female when the mature plumage is assumed. 

While on Hickling Broad early one morning in the beginning of June 1873 (weather cold, with a thick 
sea-fog and breeze from the north-east) my attention was attracted by a most singular piebald fowl making 
its way off one of the hills and immediately swimming out from the land. This stranger was rapidly followed 
by half a dozen more, not one of which exactly corresponded with any of the others. On examining the 
quamWookmg party through the glasses it was ascertained that they were a pair of old Coots with tlieir young, 
each individual being almost completely covered by the foam ivliich was lying thickly on the banks, having 
been blown in large masses off the water by the strong north-east wind. After swimming a few yards the 
swell through which they passed speedily swept away their conspicuous white coating. 

Even so harmless a creature as a young Coot, if separated a short distance on the marshes from its parents, 
does not escape the attacks of the noisy and meddlesome Peewits. In order that its portrait might be taken 
from life, a juvenile of some four or five weeks had been captured and released on the completion of the 
drawing. Confused l)y the ordeal through Avhich it had passed, the helpless youngster strayed ou to the 
rush-grown portion of the hill instead of towards the Avater AA’here the remainder of the brood AA'ere concealed. 
In a foAV moments the strange appearance of the long-limbed fledgeling, rushing hither and thither with 
extended neck and clumsy legs stretching out behind, had attracted between twenty and thirty PecAvits and 



half as many Redlegs. Screaming loudly, dashing doAA’u and SAveeping round and round, a tremendous uproar 
Avas created, Avhich lasted till the object of their solicitude Avas again captured and returned to the Avater. 

The usual note of the Coot is a shrill scream, which may occasionally be heard in the vicinity of their 
haunts ; the birds, however, are by no means clamorous. When on Aving during the night they proclaim 
their presence by frequent cries. Thougb seldom moving far from their quarters by day, unless disturbed and 
alarmed, Coots make extended flights by night. In fine still w'cather in July and August I have repeatedly 
listened to their notes uttered high in the air during the hours of darkness, the birds being at the time at least 
a mile or tAvo distant from the waters tliey frequented by day. The sounds that break the stillness of night in 
the midst of the extensive marshes of some of the eastern counties are extremely varied, the strange Avhistles 
and cries of many of the denizens of the SAvamps being exceedingly puzzling to identify with certainty. 
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Towards tlie end of tlic summer of 1873 tlie weather in the east of Norfolk was exceedingly hot and sultry, 
and the eels in the rivers and broads, being in some manner alfectcd by the water, crowded in immense 
numbers into the small channels and dykes before the rising tide, to escape its influence. In such spots 
they were caught in incredible quantities by the natives by means of “ babs In order to ascertain if the 
reports were not exaggerated, I resolved to pass the night on the water and visit the localities where the best 
takes were declared to have been obtained. A short extract from my notes referring to the expedition will 
show how frequently Coots passed over during the night : — 

“ Shortly before the darkness set in, a few ‘ colls ’f of Teal ami two or three couple of Mallard were 
noticed swecjiing low over the marshes to some favourite feeding-grounds. The Peewits were e.vceediuelv 
noisy, and eontiinicd wheeling and tumhling over their haunts till the daylight had eutirely disappeared 

loit-cared Owl or two flapped across the rushy ground, their long-cared relative also came in view and 
le scieec i o t lo Barn-Owl was distinetly heard from the neighbourhood of the plantations. Thoimh invisible 
owing to the height at which they kept, the cries of Coots were audible soon after dark, the birds evidently 
ling singly without any settled course, their calls occasionally being answered by others at a distance 
0 . ,0 list hour or so alter dark numbers flew past; the cries were then less froauent, but between 10 p 

iiol of of loast tivo or three were recognised during each succeeding 

houi. The night proved eyeessively close and still, even the rustling murmur of the reeds was hushed not 

10 P.M., while quanting from one spot to another where the eel-fishing was being carried on, a mile or two of the 
1 vei having been passed over and the silence broken only by the hum of the insects and the occasional slushinc 
fish the scream of a hare caught our ears, which, coupled with other sounds, left little doubt that poachem 
were taking leverets on the land adjoining the Martham marshes. I was rather surprised at tl fLt of th 
polling fmteruity being at work to-night. On my way to the boats just as day was closing in I had passed 
the door of a waterside publie-house, and attracted by the chorus of one of the popular airs of the da 
ehante in a slow and faltering manner by a single beery voice, had peeped round the eorne^f Um doZ 
m ceteoted a wdl-known poacher, seated by himself in front of the dying embers that smouldered in the 
1 C len giate. ^ot another soul appeared about the premises; but here sat ‘Spurgeon’ (the title bv which 
this character was known in the district), beating time to his melancholy dirge with the bottom of hh ! 

pot on the top of the range. At last his voice grew fainter and fainter and finally ceased the mim „-.r, i f 

and a fresh supply demanded in almost inaudible tones. No response beimr obtained Jhc not iva 1 ““ 1 

on the hob till dashed to pieces, when sinking hack in his chair aftar a few m^ttereTseiiteneeri " 
forward and a long-drawn snore proclaimed .he stupified sot in the land of dreams Abou 11 P m 1 
with a note I was totally unacquainted with crossed rapidly over, high in the air The can i‘ 

similc^r to thent of the Spotted Hedsliauk thoufrli it ditfV^vpri i n • ' ^ somewhat 

several Peewits were disturbed on a distan; mm“h and T! “ 

of an hour before again settling. Shortly after midnin.] t"”” -"“S ior nearly a quarter 

Sounds in an easterly direction, their notes hciii'> audible f ^ ° “. “■'“'“sliauks jiasscd over Uoigham 

thunderstorm broke over the country toiva d ^ ‘T 

caused by the lightning, was eleari; visible and Ztin::^ buili^;:^!:,^^ ^ 

the exception of Coots, Peewits, and a solitary Curlew no other hlrch ^ m 4A ith 

Shortly before daybreak a drenching shower came down when the ,1 ' ” f *7 
rising in gradually increasing gusts, put a stop to all ch’ancc of furth7 o“bservnttan"s.‘“ 

bo«f. .Ida by me.™, of a .tout rod. The li.h asulllj. talma aro’,m!ll” tat ^dtl.cl I o“b T T'"" ““ 

t » Coll i, a local aamo for a brood of tbo young of any of Ibo wob-foolod frita, ' ' 





AUTUMN PLUMAGE 



GREY P H A L A R ( ) P E. 

PIIALAROPUS FULICARIUS. 



The fiist Grey Plialarope I met with was discovered, one stormy evening in September 18G6, swimming in a 
pool of water in a marsh adjoining the hanks of the river Lyon, in Glenlyon, in the west of Perthshire. ” This 
part of the country is nearly fifty miles from the sea-coast, so the poor little bird must have been driven a 
ong distance inland by the gale, which would account for its weakened condition, as it paid little or no attention 
when approached within a yard or two. I was anxious to procure the stranger as a specimen, and as the 
ay ight had rapidly faded into darkness, it was by no means an easy matter to get a chance of securino- it • 

1 le assistance of a keeper, however, I soon met with success. The man remained near the pool, while 1 
took up a position about twenty-five yards off, and he then pointed out to the best of his abilitv where 
the bird was resting and withdrew a few yards. Aiming at the spot as well as I could judge, both barrels 

of the gun were discharged, and the unfortunate wanderer was found dead, floating on the surface of the water 
when we reached the pool. ’ 

On tlio 23rd of September, 1870, while fishing for silver whiting about a mile from the shore off Bri<rhton 
durmg a strong breeze from the east, I caught sight of a lightly marked Grey Phalarope swimming and drlftinc; 
over the waves at a great pace with the tide. The breaking of the surf now and then forced the bird to rise 
and hover on wmg for a moment and alight again on the surface of the water. Drawing in the line that held 

our small boat, we went on board, and soon came up with and secured the little bird, which proved to be a 
juvenile in plumage of the first autumn. 

On a stormy morning after a very rough night during the first week in October 1870, I happened to he 
over at Shoreham soon aftCT daybreak, and met with a great number of Phalaropes along the shore between the 
^orfolk bridge and Lancing. Several were swimming in the oyster-ponds and running about in the grass 
fields inside the shingle-banks ; others paddled about in any small puddles they could find, w here the rain- 
water had collected in the fields and marshes within half a mile of the shore. There w-ere also hundreds passing 
along the coast, flying towards the west, alighting now and then among the breakers, when still unrufiled water 
could be met with, and resting for a few moments to recruit their strength. Many were so fatigued by expo- 
sure to the long-continued gale, that they were utterly unable to proceed on their journey; several I picked up 
were in the last gasp, and about halt a dozen were dead and cold. This large flight, performing their annual 
migration, must have been passing the south coast for a fortnight at least ; on fine days with a li<»ht wind few 
would be seen ; should the breeze freshen, and a gale of wind set in, they would again put in an appearance, 
exhibiting signs of distress from the effects of the severity of the weather. 

The two most handsome specimens I secured at this time were discovered flitting over and ali-hting 
occasionally among the breakers rolling on to the beach at Brighton, just to the west of the new pier, on the 
16th of October, 1870. Several fishermen and hoys were flinging stones at them, hut the fearless birds took 
not the slightest notice, unless the spray of the water was driven over them, when they only fluttered a yard or 
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two. Shortly after, the pair got on wing and moved a few hundred yards further out to sea ; and having ascer- 
tained that they were in excellent plumage, we again hauled down a boat belonging to a friend in which I had 
previously been afloat and shot a Long-tailed Skua sheltering from the gale in the smooth water near the pier. 
The flag at the signal-station on the esplanade prohibiting beach-boats that ply for hire to put out had been 
hoisted on account of the gale to prevent accidents, and we could not have gone afloat had we not taken 



possession of and used a private boat. The birds were both turned over by the first barrel, and proved to be 
in very handsome clear grey plumage. Nearly the whole of the Phalaropes obtained at this time were in very 
poor condition, and these were the only pair, with the exception of two exceedingly large birds shot in the 
marshes between Lancing and Worthing, that could be considered up to the mark, these four being both plump 
and heavy. The immense flocks which appeared at this time seem to have been blown ashore along the whole 
of the south coast; they were mentioned in the papers as having been particularly numerous about Plymouth 
and still further west. It is evident that the Phalarope must pass our coasts regularly every autumn, though 
we only notice the species in any numbers after heavy gales from the south or east, when the greater part of 
the unfortunate travellers are disabled by the rough weather, and have not strength to continue their journey, 
being forced to seek shelter till the storm has blown over. On the evening of November 1st, 1873, while 
steaming past the entrance to Lowestoft harbour, our vessel nearly ran over one of these birds floating quietly 
on the long rollers caused by the strong tide rushing through the narrow channel inside the sands. 

As daylight was closing in on a stormy niglit in November 1870, I detected one of these birds running 
round a small puddle of rain-water on the King’s Road at Brighton, near the west end of the town. 

The Phalarope feeds on tiny flies and small water-insects, which it takes while swimming or running over 
the muds or among the blades of grass. I have often watched them picking up their prey within the distance 
of a few yards, and they have taken not the slightest notice of our presence. 
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